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J>  AM  sensible  there  be  some  who  slight  and  despise 
this  sort  of  learnings  and  represent  it  to  be  a  dry, 
barren,  monkish  study.  I  leave  such  to  their  dear 
enjoyments  of  Ignorance  and  Ease.  But  I  dare  assure 
any  wise  and  sober  man  that  Histoeical  Antiquities, 
and  especially  a  search  into  notices  of  our  own  Nation, 
do  deserve  and  will  reward  the  pains  of  any  English 
student.^^ — Bishop  Kennett.  (Preface  to  Parochial 
Antiquities.) 
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EXMOUTH  AND  ITS  ENVIEONS; 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory  Glances  at  Events  and  Memories  con- 
nected WITH  THE  Country  bordering  on  the  Estuary 
of  the  Exe. — Geology  and  Climate  of  South  Devon. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  England  are  almost 
wliolly  devoid  of  historical  associations.  But  the  South 
Coast  of  Devon  is  scarcely  more  remarkable  for  the  well- 
known  charms  of  its  scenery,  than  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  events  which  it  has  wituessed.  Places  which 
are  now  frequented  by  Tourist  and  Landscape-painter  for 
their  natural  beauty,  and  by  invalids  for  their  health-res- 
toring climate,  are  found  not  uncommonly  to  belong,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  English  History.  Both  the  valley  of  the 
Exe,  and  the  grand  coast-lines  which  surround  its  Estuary 
and  stretch  away  towards  Torbay  in  one  direction,  and  into 
Dorsetshire  on  the  other,  are  in  this  point  of  view  conspicu- 
ous. But  whilst  some  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  in 
this  district  keep  their  place  even  in  popular  memory,  others 
not  less  significant  in  their  way  are  remembered  only  by 
antiquaries.  It  is  only  of  late  that  even  our  best  historians 
have  shown  their  willingness  to  step  down  a  little  from  tlie 
old  notions  about  the  ^'dignity  of  history,"  by  turning  for  a 
while  from  the  Court  and  the  Capital,  to  give  a  share  of 
their  attention  to  events  and  incidents  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  matters  which  liave  more  to  do  with  the 
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social  condition  of  the  people,  than  with  the  strife  of  rival 
statesmen.  But  the  Historian's  task  is  so  wide  that,  at  the 
best,  he  must  needs  leave  much  that  is  worth  remembering 
to  the  care  of  the  Topographer, — who  in  South  Devon  has 
a  very  fertile  and  varied  field.  Devonshire  annals  illustrate, 
in  a  marked  degree,  both  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  the 
history  of  the  people.  And  that  particular  section  of  South 
Devon  with  which,  in  these  pages,  we  have  especially  to  do 
is,  in  both  points,  more  than  usually  conspicuous. 

It  was,  for  example,  in  the  Estuary  of  the  Exe  that  the 
small  beginnings  of  a  British  Navy  were  made  almost  a 
thousand  years  ago,  in  a  first  attempt  to  cope  effectually 
with  the  ever-returning  hordes  of  Danish  invaders.  It  was 
from  hence  that  Alfred  was  driven,  by  stress  of  numbers, 
into  that  strange  seclusion  amidst  the  forests  of  Somerset- 
shire, which  forms  an  episode  of  deep  adversity — almost  of 
degradation — thrust  in  between  two  careers  of  conquest. 
The  obscure  little  village  of  Woodbury,  on  the  Eastern  bank 
of  the  Exe,  has  its  small  claim  to  historic  memory,  of  quite 
another  sort,  but  of  almost  equal  antiquity.  It  has  handed 
down  to  us  one  of  those  curious  and  now  scantily  surviving 
charters  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  ''guildship"  that  serve  to  throw 
a  little  gleam  of  light  on  remote  Saxon  customs  which  have 
helped  to  shape  our  existing  social  polity.  It  was,  too,  at 
Exeter,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  that  the  only  very  formi- 
dable stand  was  made  against  William  of  Normandy,  when 
the  tide  of  prosperous  fortune  which  had  set  in  for  the 
invader  at  Hastings,  was  carrying  him  along  towards  supre- 
macy with  a  force  which  elsewhere  was  found  almost  irresis- 
tible. The  terms  conceded  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  stalwart 
men  of  Devon,  are  such  as  he  granted  nowhere  else.  Under 
the  Norman  and  Angevin  lines,  the  old  Western  capital  had 
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a  stormy  sort  of  life,  and  came  often  into  conflict  with  its 
potent  baronial  neighbours,  but  it  contrived,  on  the  whole, 
to  unite  loyalty  to  the  Crown  with  a  tolerably  vigorous 
assertion  of  burgher  rights  and  privileges. 

Many  are  the  spots  in  this  vicinity  which  in  one  way  or 
other  are  linked  with  memories  of  the  turbulent  age  of 
feudalism,  and  of  that  border-time,  under  the  Tudors,  which 
marks  its  points  both  of  conflict  and  union  with  the  era 
that  has  followed.  Clist  Heath,  for  instance,  witnessed  a 
strange  single  combat  between  an  Earl  of  Devon  and  a  Lord 
Bonvile,  which  wound  up,  for  a  while,  a  series  of  quarrels 
that  had  disturbed  the  whole  county  for  more  than  one 
generation.  The  same  heath — or  what  is  now  left  of  it — 
together  with  Woodbury  Hill,  and  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Clist,  bring  to  mind  that  more  momentous  conflict  of 
1549,  when  a  fev/  thousands  of  the  sturdy  yeomen  and 
peasants  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  made  their  stubborn  fight 
on  behalf  of  ^'the  old  religion,"  against  the  forces  which 
had  been  hastily  levied  in  the  name  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
On  the  issues  of  that  fierce  struggle  in  a  remote  corner  of 
England,  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  seemed,  in  the  then 
critical  state  of  English  opinion,  to  hang.  These  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  a  series  of  pregnant  incidents  which 
belong  equally  to  the  local  annals  of  this  Eastern  bank  of 
the  Exe,  and  to  the  vital  history  of  the  nation. 

Nearly  all  the  Devonshire  coast  abounds  in  memories  of 
those  Naval  Worthies  of  England  who  have  influenced  our 
history  most  obviously  by  enterprises  in  far  remote  regions 
which  laid  in  quick  succession  the  bases  of  our  Colonial 
Empire.  But  not  a  few  of  these  discoverers  and  colonizers 
were  quite  as  remarkable  for  the  diversity  as  for  the  novelty 
of  their  careers  and  achievements.    Of  such  men  the  district 
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more  immediately  in  our  view  produced  its  fair  share ; — one 
of  them  pre-eminent.  For  marvellous  variety  of  gift,  of 
acquirement,  and  of  action,  Raleigh  stands  almost  alone  in 
English  annals. 

However  much  the  remembrance  of  striking  incidents, 
such  as  those  which  have  been  glanced  at,  tends  to  increase 
the  interest  with  which  we  look  at  the  places  where  they 
have  occurred,  there  is,  to  many  minds,  a  deeper  interest 
still  in  spots  which  have  been  the  homes  or  the  familiar 
haunts  of  famous  men.  There  are  places  which  have  at- 
tractions of  both  kinds.  But  one  of  them  is  enough.  The 
birth-place  or  the  burial-place  of  a  great  man  is  always  a 
charmed  spot.  Its  influence  is  felt  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree 
which  are  not  perhaps  easily  or  fully  explicable.  A  visit  to 
the  old  manor-house  of  Hayes  will  not  help  much  towards 
any  clearer  conception  of  the  intricate  character  and  the 
many-coloured  life  of  Raleigh.  Nor  is  the  sight  of  the 
house  of  his  greater  contemporary  at  Stratford  of  much 
avail  toward  the  appreciation  of  Hamlet.  Nevertheless 
each,  in  its  measure,  seems  likely  to  attract  fresh  generations 
of  pilgrims,  for  ages  to  come.  Now  and  then,  perhaps, 
something  beyond  the  scanty  traditions  of  the  convivial 
meetings  at  ^'The  Mermaid,"  or  the  curious  allusions  to 
R;aleigli's  American  adventures  in  The  Tempest,  and  in 
Othello  J  will  make  the  memory  of  one  suggest  that  of  the 
other.  The  sliglitness  of  our  knowledge  of  what  was 
thought  of  Shakespeare  by  those  among  his  contemporaries 
who  could,  in  some  degree,  take  note  of  him  has  often  been 
lamented ;  and  of  Raleigli's  estimate,  as  of  Bacon's,  we  know 
exactly  nothing.  But  for  many  reasons  Shakespeare's  esti- 
mate of  Raleigh  would  be  a  far  more  precious  acquisition. 
He  lived  just  long  enough  to  hear  of  all  the  deeds  and  of 
all,  save  the  last,  of  the  strange  turns  of  fortune  which 
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marked  tli6  most  brilliant,  and  the  most  enigmatical,  career 
of  action  that  ran  its  course  in  an  age  not  more  abundant 
in  great  achievements  than  in  dark  problems. 

Hayes  Barton  is  now  but  a  humble  appendage  to  Bicton 
House.  But  Bicton,  too,  modern  as  is  its  present  appearance, 
has  its  historic  associations.  The  BoUe  family  has  been 
conspicuous  in  Devonshire  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
and  has  produced  its  due  proportion  of  men  who  have,  in 
many  capacities  and  through  various  channels,  rendered 
eminent  public  service  in  their  day  and  generation.  The 
Clintons  have  been  famous  from  the  days  of  Henry  the  First. 

The  western  bank  of  the  Estuary  of  the  Exe  has  memories 
neither  less  varied  nor  less  ancient  than  those  of  the  eastern 
bank.  In  Powderham  Castle,  whatever  the  real  date  of  the 
existing  building, — still  a  moot  point,  it  seems,  amongst  our 
local  antiquaries, — we  have  a  venerable  memento  of  the  old 
feudal  strife  between  baron  and  townsman,  as  well  as  the 
seat  of  one  branch  of  a  family  possessing  a  pedigree  in  which 
great  militant  barons  and  great  mediseval  churchmen  are 
mingled  with  Kings  of  France,  Kings  of  England,  and 
Emperors  of  Constantinople.  No  individual  Courtcnay 
plays  a  quite  predominant  part  in  any  period  of  our  history, 
yet  the  name  is  for  many  centuries  conspicuous.  Three 
Courtenay  brothers  gave  their  lives  in  quick  succession — two 
in  the  field,  and  one  on  the  scaffold — for  the  Bed  Bose. 
Another  Courtenay,  after  a  brief  term  of  courtly  greatness, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  unscrupulous  rapacity  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  son  of  that  Courtenay,  after  passing  much  of 
his  youth  in  a  state-prison,  shone  at  Mary's  court  in  his 
turn,  and  then  waived  what  seems  to  have  been  a  not  very 
indirect  proffer  of  the  Crown-matrimonial  of  England  to  d.'e 
in  an  almost  friendless  exile.    Meanwhile,  the  Powderham 
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branch  of  the  family  kept  a  quieter  and  safer  course  at 
home,  and  ultimately  inherited  the  ancestral  dignities, 
though  shorn  of  some  of  their  old  splendour. 

Some  of  the  heights  from  which  the  Tourist  may  see  the 
Powderham  Belvedere,  if  not  the  Castle  itself,  will  also  extend 
his  view  along  the  richly  diversified  coast  to  Teignmouth 
and  Torbay,  both  teeming  with  recollections  chiefly  but  not 
exclusively  warlike.  Each  side  of  the  Estuary  is  rich  in 
ancient  forts  and  entrenchments.*  But  the  connected  and 
romantically-placed  camps  of  Wooston,  Prestonbury,  and 
Cranbrook,  on  the  Haldon  range,  have  a  special  interest. 
These  entrenchments  combine  traditions,  more  or  less 
authenticated,  of  stubborn  resistance  to  the  Romans  with 
those  of  dimly-remembered  conflicts  among  savage  tribes 
long  before.  There  is,  at  all  events,  a  strong  probability 
that  the  beautiful  gorge  of  the  Teign  witnessed  the  last  of 
those  thirty  successive  battles  which  Vespasian  is  recorded 
to  have  fought,  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  rugged 
barrier  of  Dartmoor,!  against  sturdy  Danmonians  struggling 
for  the   Garden  of  Britain." 

The  devastations  of  the  Danes,  at  a  period  almost  three 
centuries  later,  struck  such  terror  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  as  to  give  birth  to  the  grim  fancy, 
— still  remembered  as  a  part  of  Devonshire  folk-lore, — that 
the  cliffs  took  thence  their  blood-colour.  In  Plantagenet 
days,  Teignmouth  was  again  nearly  destroyed ;  this  time  by 
French  marauders,  some  of  whom  were  made  to  pay  dearly 
for  their  ravages  before  they  could  get  clear  of  the  western 
coast.  It  was  from  the  cliffs  of  Berry  Head  that  English 
landsmen  got  their  nearest  look  at  the  Armada  of  Philip  the 


*  See,  hereafter,  Chapter  VIII. 
t  See,  Merivale,  Romans  xcnder  the  Enqnrey  Second  edition,  VI,  26. 
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Second,  whilst  yet  in  its  pride.  In  more  inglorious  times 
most  of  the  villages  near  these  shores  suffered  severely  from 
pirates  and  were  made  to  contribute  those  wretched 
contingents  to  Algerine  and  Tunisian  gallies,  the  story  of 
which — when  realized  as  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  a 
period  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  years  removed  from 
us — sounds  less  like  history  than  like  romance. 

Brixham  brings  worthier  associations.  Here  William  of 
Orange  landed  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688.  Paignton 
recalls  the  memory  of  one  of  the  chief  among  the  trans- 
lators of  our  English  Bible  and  not  the  least  illustrious  in 
the  noble  roll  of  our  great  English  prelates, — Miles 
Coverdale.  Compton  has  not  yet  quite  forgotten  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  gallant  brother  of  Raleigh,  and  like 
him  accomplished  both  in  arts  of  war  and  arts  of  peace.  It 
was  from  Torbay  that  Napoleon,  in  August  1815,  took  his 
only  near  look  at  the  shores  of  England. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  recollections  which  people  the  land- 
scapes of  this  part  of  South  Devon,  however  solitary  some  of 
them  may  seem  if  looked  at  with  only  the  natural  eye.  There 
cannot  be  very  many  scenes  in  England,  in  the  contemplation 
of  which  those  who — surely  not  unwisely  or  unworthily, — 
delight  to  blend  Past  with  Present  may  find  better  food  for 
thought,  and  enjoy,  at  the  same  moment,  so  much  of  the 
natural  beauties  both  of  land  and  sea.  Nor  can  there  be 
many  places  better  calculated  to  bring  strongly  before  the 
mind  the  wonderful  "cariety  of  human  endeavour  and  human 
achievement  which  is  needed  to  the  building  up  of  a  nation. 
Nowadays  we  are  all  under  strong  temptation  to  magnif}^, 
in  somewhat  undue  proportion,  the  merely  mechanical  and 
industrial  energies  which  have  given  so  characteristic  a 
pressure  to  our  own  age.    Here,  the  very  scenery  seems  to 
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bear  its  gentle  but  cogent  testimony  that  there  was  a  great 
and  glorious,  as  well  as  a  very  beautiful  England,  in  days 
when  those  wonderful  triumphs  of  mechanical  skill  and 
commercial  enterprise,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so 
extremely  conscious,  had  scarcely  dawned. 

To  recall,  with  some  reasonable  detail,  and  yet  with 
brevity,  a  few  memories  of  bygone  times  in  this  corner  of 
Devonshire,  as  well  as  to  aid  the  visitor  in  his  search  for 
places  and  buildings  worth  seeing — and  to  supply  the 
needful  modicum  of  antiquarian  notes  about  them — will  be 
the  chief  purpose  of  these  pages.  A  selection  from  among 
the  many  salient  matters  of  interest  is  all  that  can  here  be 
attempted.  First,  however,  some  glances  at  the  broader 
features  of  scenery,  geology,  and  climate,  may  be  acceptable 
preliminaries. 

For  views  combining  varied  picturesqueness  with  wide  ex- 
tent there  are  several  points  on  the  Haldon  range  which  have 
sometimes  been  thought  preferable  even  to  the  best  points 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  estuary.  But  to  see  the  special 
beauties  of  the  coast  lines  the  best  stations  are  undoubtedly 
the  Beacon,"  at  Exmouth,  and  the  ^'Westdown  Beacon," 
between  Exmouth  and  Budleigh  Salterton.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in,  almost  at  a  glance,  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  district,  the  tourist  can 
scarcely  do  better  than  ascend  Black  Hill,  behind  Exmouth. 
The  Estuary  is  there  beneath  him  with  its  beautiful  and 
varied  banks,  wooded — ^when  the  tide  is  in — to  the  water's 
edge.  The  narrowness  of  the  mouth  compared  with  the 
sudden  and  lake-like  expansion  of  the  river  between 
Exmouth  and  Topsham  is  very  striking  from  nearer  points 
of  view,  but  here  that  effect,  and  also  the  fine  contrast  of 
colour  derived  from  the  great  sand-beach  called  The 
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Warren,"  are  in  a  great  measure  lost.  Looking  to  the 
north-east,  the  Quantock  Hills  are  visible  and — on  a  clear 
day — the  Isle  of  Portland  with  the  neighbouring  cliffs.  The 
grand  ridgy  masses  of  the  Haldon  and  its  spurs  fill  up  the 
view  to  the  west,  and  the  eye  is  carried  thence  along  the 
strikingly  diversified  headlands — some  flat  and  sheer,  some 
hollowed  into  chines — above  Teignmouth  and  Babbicombe, 
to  Berry  Head  and  the  wild  region  of  Dartmoor.  The  water- 
shed of  both  sides  of  the  Estuary  is  sufficiently  within  view 
— obvious  inference  aiding  eyesight  a  little — to  make  the 
general  formation  and  course  of  the  valleys  of  the  Exe  and 
Teign  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  Otter  and  Sid  on  the  other, 
easily  apprehensible.  The  remarkable  diversity,  not  only  of 
scenery  but  of  climate,  which  is  found  within  a  compara- 
tively small  district  becomes  less  of  a  marvel  when  the  eye 
receives,  almost  at  once,  impression  of  vales  luxuriant  with 
orchards  and  corn  fields,  and  with  thickset  rows  of  noble 
elms — of  cold  and  vast  moorlands — of  precipitous  and 
rugged  cliffs — and  of  sheltered  combes  teeming  with  the 
choicest  gifts  of  nature. 

Devon  is  able  to  charm  eye  and  mind  with  scenery  more 
romantic,  although  not  more  varied  than  this ;  but  no  part 
even  of  Devon  will  better  repay  the  lover  of  nature  and  of 
healthful  pedestrianism.  A  hill-walk — ^^vhether  taken  over 
the  Woodbury  range  or  along  the  ridge  of  Haldon, — will 
dwell  in  the  memory.  Yet  such  a  walk,  even  in  the  finest 
weather,  will  not  infrequently  be  a  very  solitary  one. 
Leaving  invalids,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  thousands  of  able-bodied  persons  visit 
Exmouth,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Sidmouth,  and  other  fa- 
vourite resorts  in  this  vicinity,  and  know  little  more  of 
their  real  scenery  than  they  would  know  if  the  hills  were  a 
hundred  miles  off.  At  Exmouth  they  wander  about  the  beach 
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and  tlie  sea-wall ;  cross  to  The  Warren  ; "  perhaps  extend 
their  rambles  to  the  rocks  under  Orcombe  or  West-down 
Beacon,  and  know  after  all  very  little  that  is  really  charac- 
teristic of  the  place.  Scores  of  other  seaside  places  have 
beaches  and  bathing  facilities,  sand-banks  and  rock  pools, 
curious  sea-weeds  and  natural  vivaria, — with  their  little 
worlds  of  Crustacea  and  actiniae, — but  the  special  charm  of 
Exmouth  is  that  with  these  attractions  it  combines  those  of 
hill  and  moorland  scenery.  Here  the  contemplation  of  the 
minuter  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation  may  be  both 
varied  and  heightened  by  glimpses  of  that  grander  handi- 
work of  the  same  Creator  which  opens  to  view  on  Black 
Hill,  or  on  the  Haldons.  A  moorland  walk,  rightly  enjoyed,  | 
will  add  not  a  little  to  the  charms  which  the  student  of  | 
nature  finds  where—  i 

i 

**  In  hollows  of  the  tide-worn  reef, —  I 
Left  at  low  wat^r  glistening  in  the  sun,— 
Pellucid  pools  and  rocks  in  miniature, 
With  their  small  fry  of  fishes,  crusted  shells, 
Rich  mosses,  tree-like  seaweeds,  sparkling  pebbles, 
Enchant  the  eye  and  tempt  the  eager  hand 
To  violate  the  fairy  paradise." 

The  geology  of  South  Devon  has  given  occupation  to  the 
hammers  and  the  pens  of  a  long  series  of  eminent  geologists. 
The  elaborate  Report  of  De  La  Beche  and  Conybeare,  in  par- 
ticular, has  made  some  aspects  of  the  subject  widely  knoTO.  | 
Later  researches  by  Mr.  Austin  and  others,  have  appeared 
in  various  papers  which  have  been  read  to  the  Geological 
Society,  and  are  printed  in  its  Transactions,    But  no  j 
geologist  has  treated  the  matter  more  clearly  or  more  i 
concisely  than  has  Dr.  Shapter,  of  Exeter,  in  the  prelimi- 
nary chapters  of  his  book,  entitled  The  Climate  of  South 
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Dewn^  published  in  1862.  The  little  that  can  be  said  in 
these  pages  of  the  geological  features  of  our  district  will  be 
borrowed,  for  the  most  part,  from  this  very  able  treatise, 
but  with  some  additions  from  other  observers.* 

After  describing  the  geological  features  of  Dartmoor  and 
the  neighbouring  region,  Dr.  Shapter  proceeds  to  state  that 
the  granite  is  found — about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Fingle 
Bridge — crossing  the  Teign,  from  the  north  to  the  south 
side,  directing  its  course  about  east-south-east.  The 
boundary  line  then  rises  rapidly  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
to  the  hills  over  Moreton  woods,  thence  it  continues  in 
nearly  the  same  direction,  along  the  ridge  of  these  hills,  and 
almost  parallel  with  the  river,  to  a  point  south  of  a  farm 
called  Lynch,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  opposite  Dunsford; 
from  this  farm  it  suddenly  takes  a  southerly  direction."  .  .  . 
''The  trap-rocks  of  this  district  are  either  greenstone,  or 
claystone  and  clinkstone.  The  greenstone  is  a  true  granitic 
compound  consisting  of  felspar  and  hornblende.  .  .  In  many 
instances  it  is  found  passing  through  the  carbonaceous 
rocks,  and  rising  to  the  top  of  the  hills.  Good  sections, 
where  it  divides  the  carbonaceous  rocks,  are  exposed  to  view 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Teign.  ...  At  Doddiscombeleigh 
it  may  be  seen  protruding  itself  through  the  strata  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  ....  Of  the  claystone  or  clinkstone  traps, 
the  first  or  more  southern  mass  lies  immediately  behind 
Haldon  House,  where  it  emerges  from  under  the  green  and 
red  sandstone.  It  extends  thence  through  Dunchideock  to 
a  hill  north-west  of  the  village,  where  it  terminates ; "  and 
at  all  those  places  it  is  quarried.    ''  The  second  mass, 

*  But  always  from  'published  sources.  The  present  writer  has  no 
ability  to  make  any  the  smallest  contribution  to  previous  knowledge  in 
this  department. 
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which  appears  at  Knowle  Hill,  is  separated  from  the  former 
by  a  deep  valley  of  carbonaceous  rock ;  it  runs  down  to  Idc 
and  thence  to  Pocombe,  where  it  is  quarried.  The  third 
mass  is  the  well-known  Northernhay  rock,  on  which"  the 
Castle  of  Exeter  stood.  Other  masses  are  met  with  near 
the  entrance  to  Poltimore,  on  the  Broad  Clyst  road ;  in 
Killerton  Park,  and  elsewhere.  All  these  trap-rocks  are 
volcanic.  They  have  been  obtruded  through  the  carbon- 
aceous rocks;  and  portions  of  them  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  *^so  that  their  appearance 
in  their  present  position  must  be  considered  as  subsequent 
to  the  deposit  of  the  carbonaceous  rocks,  but  anterior  to 
that  of  the  new  red  sandstone."  *  They  are  much  used  for 
building  purposes,  and  the  soil  formed  by  their  decompo- 
sition is  exceedingly  fertile. 

'^The  Grauwacke  or  Devonshire  slates,"  continues  Dr.  j 
Shapter,  "  with  the  sandstones,^  and  limestone,  occupy — 
with  small  exceptions — the  whole  of  the  South  of  Devon  | 
to  the  west  of  Newton  Bushel.  .  .  .  The  slates  of  Start  j 
Point  are  metamorphic,  very  peculiar  in  their  structure,  | 
and,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  show  that  a  great  ; 
axis  once  existed  along  the  south  coast  of  Devon  and  Corn-  ' 
wall,  which  has  been,  in  the  course  of  the  geological  changes  j 
that  have  taken  place,  swept  away.  The  Grauwacke  slates  \ 
were,  until  lately,  supposed  to  be  deficient  in  fossil  remains.  ' 
Encrinites,  turbinolias,  trilobites,  &c.,  have,  however,  been  j' 
found  in  tolerable  profusion.    Organic  remains  have  also 
been  found  in  the  trappean  ash  immediately  beneath  the  *' 
limestones.    The  limestones  are,  for  the  most  part,  compact, 
hard,  and  semi-crystallized  The  carbonaceous  limes- 
tones are  characterized  by  but  few  fossil  remains,  while  some 

i 

*  Shapter,  Climate  of  South  2)evo7i,  Second  Edition,  pp.  67,  69. 
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portions  of  the  Devonian  group  are  teeming  witli  tliem." 

Their  geological  position  appears  to  be  that  of  beds, 
alternating  vath,  and  deposited  in  the  slate  formation : 
though  found  in  connection  with  some  of  the  trap  family,  yet 
these  latter  always  appear  to  have  been  thrust  into  apposi- 
tion by  violence,  at  the  junction  of  the  carboniferous  and 
Devonian  groups,  and  are  therefore  not  naturally  associated 
with  them."  ....  At  Blackhead,  Babbicombe,  the  green- 
stone appears  to  have  been  erupted  through  the  lime  now 
overlying,  now  underlying  it.  Bone  caverns,  not  unlike 
that  of  Kirkdale,  (memorable  for  its  exploration  by  Buck- 
land)  occur  in  the  Babbicombe  and  Chudleigh  limestone 
rocks.  Kent's  Cavern,  about  a  mile  from  Torquay,  on  the 
road  to  Ilsam,  is  especially  famous  for  its  fossil  remains, 
imbedded  in  red  loam,  mingled  with  broken  rocks,  and 
covered  with  successive  layers  of  stalagmite,  and  those 
again  with  a  thin  layer  of  black  animal  or  vegetable  soil 
containing  numerous  vestiges  of  the  early  human  inhabi- 
tants, such  as  flint  arrow-heads  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
Among  the  fossil  bones  found  here  in  1824,  were  those  of 
the  bear,  the  hyaena,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  elephant.  An 
excellent  account  of  this  exploration  has  been  published  by 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Torquay. 

The  carbonaceous  series  of  rocks  passes  northward  from 
Kingsteignton  by  the  side  of  the  greensand  of  Haldon  to 
Exeter.  At  Drewsteignton  numerous  thin  strata  of  car- 
bonaceous rock  and  limestone  alternate  with  each  other — 
bent,  folded,  and  refolded  in  most  singular  contortions. 
The  new  red  sandstone  stretches  along  the  eastern  *side  of 
the  county  from  Torbay  northwards  into  Somersetshire, 
and  is  laid  extensively  open  to  view  from  Babbicombe  to 
Branscombe.  Betv.^een  Petty  Tor  and  Teignmouth  it  is 
seen  frequently  occurring  with  limestone  and  schist,  and  at 
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Babbicombe  with  greenstone.  "  Near  Teignmoutli  and  Daw- 
lish  large  masses  of  a  more  indurated  structure  present 
themselves ;  these,  as  the  surrounding  sandstone  is  washed 
away,  retain  their  position  or  fall  outwards  upon  the  beach. 
They  are  available  for  building  materials,  and  are  inter- 
esting from  containing  quartziferous  porphyry  in  large 
quantity,  ....  Some  of  the  conglomerates  are  sufficiently 
calcareous  to  admit  of  their  being  burnt  for  lime." 

At  Exmouth,  "  where  the  rocks  face  the  sea,  there  are 
two  remarkable  beds  of  whitish  sandstone,  extending  nearly 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff ;  near  the  bottom  a 
considerable  dislocation  has  taken  place,  and  portions  of 
the  beds  appear  to  have  fallen,  and  are  found  under  the  sand 
of  the  shore  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position."* 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Devonshire  conglomerates — 
nowhere  more  observable  than  along  the  line  of  cliffs 
between  Babbicombe  and  Exmouth — led  Sir  Henry  De  La 
Beche,  when  engaged  in  the  geological  survey,  to  infer  that 
there  must  have  been  great  diversity  in  the  action  of 
currents  of  water  in  this  vicinity  at  the  same  period. 

The  alternations  of  conglomerates  and  sandstones,"  he 
writes,  "  at  the  upper  part  of  the  conglomerate  series  are 
very  frequent,  more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Dawlish; 
showing  that  the  water  had  sometimes  the  power  of  car- 
rying forward  rounded  fragments  of  the  size  of  the  head, 
and  even  larger,  while  at  others  it  merely  accomplished 
a  transport  of  sand.  Not  only  do  the  alternations  exhibit 
this  difference  in  the  velocity  of  water,  but  the  structure  of 
the  beds  themselves  shows  that  the  direction  of  the  currents 
has  continually  varied.  Amidst  sandstones  and  mode- 
rately-sized conglomerates  on  the  west  side  of  Little  Haldon 


*  Shapter,  ut  supra,  p.  86. 
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Hill,  there  are  blocks  of  quartziferous  porphyry,  generally 
rounded,  of  a  ton  or  more  in  weight.  Being  scattered  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  superficial 
erratic  blocks,  did  we  not  find  them  in  their  proper 
situations  on  the  sea  cliffs,  imbedded  in  the  mass  of  rock."* 
This  series  is,  in  South  Devon  as  elsewhere,  very  deficient 
in  fossil  remains,  although  covered  by  strata  richly  fossil- 
iferous.  The  singular  concretionary  masses  found  in  the 
cliffs  at  Exmouth  require,  in  Dr.  Shapter  s  opinion,  as  in 
that  of  other  geologists,  further  examination  "  to  determine 
whether  they  are  casts  of  organized  bodies,  or  simply 
mineral  concretions."  The  geological  position,"  he  proceeds 
to  state,  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  "  is  above  the  carbona- 
ceous rocks  and  below  the  greensand.  In  this  district  lime- 
stone and  trap-rocks  sometimes  intervene  between  it  and 
the  carbonaceous  bed.  The  higher  hills  only  are  capped 
with  the  green  sandstone  ;  as  from  Milber,  for  example,  to 
the  Haldons  ;  thence  to  Black  Hill ;  and  from  Woodbury 
to  Sidmouth."  Similarly  isolated  patches  of  greensand 
strata  are  seen  near  Bideford,  fifty  miles  away.  Beyond 
Sidmouth  it  occurs  in  large  masses.  Mr.  Austin,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  in  1838,  conjec- 
tures that  the  green  sand  of  the  Haldons  was  elevated  by 
the  action  of  a  subjacent  mass  of  trap,  portions  of  which 
are  visible  at  the  extremities  of  the  hills,  and  that  these 
insulated  patches  owe  their  preservation  to  their  having 
been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  elsewhere  denuding 
waters.  On  Haldon  and  on  the  Sidmouth  hills  there  is  a 
superficial  detritus  of  chalk,  and  on  the  former  there  is  also 
a  profusion  of  flints  identical  with  those  of  the  chalk 
formation,  with  rounded  pebbles  of  very  various  origin. 


*  De  La  Becbe,  Geology  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
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From  tlie  Otter  to  the  Teign,  the  gravels  appear  to  be 
derived  from  those  rocks  over  which  the  present  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  flow.  Near  the  Otter,  greensand  chert  is 
abundant ;  along  the  range  of  Woodbury  Hill,  and  some 
way  to  the  west  of  it,  pebbles  of  the  new  red  sandstone  are 
almost  exclusively  found ;  farther  west  these  occur  mixed 
viith.  greensand  chert.  Towards  Exeter,  fragments  of  the 
carbonaceous  and  trap-rocks  are  the  most  numerous ;  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Teign,  granite  trap  and  carbonaceous 
rocks  are  almost  the  only  kind  to  be  noticed.  These  gravels 
are  all  above  the  highest  floods  of  the  present  streams.* 

The  bed  of  loose  oval-shaped  pebbles,  near  Budleigh 
Salterton,  is  amongst  the  most  singular  curiosities  of  its 
kind.  It  is  of  great  depth,  and  in  gales  of  wind  large 
quantities  of  the  pebbles  are  washed  away,  but  they  always 
return.  In  ascending  to  the  beautiful  cliff-walk  above,  the 
observant  pedestrian  will  be  able  to  trace  the  nidus  of  the 
silicious  pebbles  of  the  beach  ;  and  when  he  stands  by  the 
flag-staff*  on  the  top  of  Westdown  Beacon,  he  wdll  command 
— if  the  atmosphere  be  favourable — one  of  the  noblest  cliff"- 
views  to  be  seen  in  England. 

In  advantages  of  Climate  this  part  of  South  Devon  is 
not  less  attractive  than  it  is  in  richness  of  historic  associa- 
tions, and  in  variety  of  natural  scenery.  The  position  of 
the  town  of  Exmouth,  relatively  to  the  high  lands  of  the 
Haldon  and  Woodbury  ranges,  and  the  amphitheatre-like 
rounding  off"  of  the  cliffs  towards  Budleigh  Salterton,  have 
the  effect  of  sheltering  it  from  the  winds  noxious  to  invalids, 
whilst  leaving  it  open  to  the  winds  which  are  strong  and 
bracing,  without  being  inclement.    Its  climate  is  enjoyable 
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at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  From  the  position  of  the  sand- 
banks, both  bathing  and  boating  are  practicable  here,  even 
to  timid  persons,  under  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather 
which  at  many  places  would  quite  preclude  either. 

Sir  James  Clark,  in  a  well-known  book  on  climate  and  its 
sanative  influence,  published  many  years  ago,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  regretable  want  of  careful  observations  on  the 
meteorology  of  South  Devon.  That,  however,  is  a  want 
no  longer.  Dr.  Shapter,  in  the  book  to  which  we  have  been 
already  so  much  indebted  for  its  geological  observations,  has 
amply  and  ably  supplied  what,  when  Sir  James  Clark  wrote, 
was  almost  a  blank.  And  in  this  treatise  he  has  borne  strong 
testimony  to  the  special  advantages  of  Exmouth  and  its 
neighbourhood  in  point  of  climate. 

^'But  for  an  occasional  sea-fog,"  writes  Dr.  Shapter,  after 
the  heat  of  a  summer's  day,  Exmouth  is  free  from  mists  and 
damp  vapours ;  and,  in  common  with  BudleighSalterton,  is  less 
liable  to  rain  than  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Rain 
clouds  from  the  Atlantic  are  frequently  seen  coming,  as  it 
were,  straight  towards  it,  but  influenced  by  the  high  lands 
to  the  northward,  from  Berry  Head  to  Haldon,  sweep  by, 
discharging  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Ex- 
mouth," he  adds,  *'will  be  found  particularly  serviceable  as  a 
resort  for  weakly  children,  and  those  of  a  scrofulous  consti- 
tution, and  where  change  is  required  in  the  debility  conse- 
quent upon  attacks  of  fever,  or  during  convalescence  after 
other  diseases.  It  ofiers  also  a  very  flt  residence  for  those 
sufiering  from  an  irritable  indigestion,  catarrhal  affections, 
or  more  especially  the  dry  asthma,  which  experience  has 
often  shown  to  be  greatly  benefitted  by  it.*  Of  Budleigh 
Salterton  the  same  writer  says :   It  offers,  with  much 

*  Shapter,  The  Climate  of  the  South  of  Devon ^  2iid  Edition,  18C2. 
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freshness,  a  wann  and  genial  climate,  and,  in  common 
with  Exmoutli,  is  less  liable  to  rain  than  other  places  upon 
the  coast.  The  sea-bathing,  although  fresh  and  open,  is 
not  particularly  good,  from  the  total  absence  of  sand,  the 
shore  consisting  of  a  mass  of  large-sized  water-worn  pebbles. 
.  .  .  Facing  the  sea  there  is  a  pleasant  terrace  walk ;  other- 
wise, from  the  smallness  of  the  valley  and  general  steepness 
of  the  hills,  the  airing  ground  is  very  limited."  Sidmouth, 
Dr.  Shapter  thinks,  is  best  adapted  for  persons  who  have 
long  lived  in  warm  latitudes.  The  advantages  presented  by 
Teignmouth  are,  in  his  opinion,  seasonal  rather  than 
constant;  although  it  has  many  attractions,  especially 
during  the  summer  months  of  the  year.  The  attractions  of 
Torquay,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  pre-eminently  to  the 
winter  season,  and  to  those  who  delight  in  great  and 
populous  towns,  and  see  with  anything  rather  than  discomfort 
large  slices  of  London  transplanted  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Channel. 

The  combined  testimony  of  medical  experience  and  of 
observation  as  to  the  healthful  character  of  this  district  is 
strengthened  by  the  conclusive  evidence  of  the  Registration 
Reports.  If  we  compare  Devonshire,  as  a  whole,  with  other 
counties,  it  stands  high  amongst  the  most  favoured  counties 
as  respects  the  average  duration  of  life.  During  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1861  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
entire  county  of  Devon  (Plymouth  and  other  large  towns 
included)  averaged  1-973  deaths  in  every  100  of  the 
population.  Middlesex,  excluding  the  metropolis,  stood  at 
2-064;  Cambridgeshire  at  the  same  rate ;  Essex  at  2-020; 
Norfolk  at  2-134;  Wiltshire  at  2-035;  Staffordshire  at 
2-444;  Lancashire  at  2-624;  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  at  2-377  deaths  in  every  100.    If  we  compare  the 
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four  adjacent  registration  districts  of  Devon,  from  Axminster 
to  Exeter,  amongst  themselves,  the  results  stand  thus  : — In 
the  Axminster  district  the  average  annual  mortality  is  2  in 
every  hundred  of  the  population ;  in  the  Honiton  district 
1.90  ;  in  the  St.  Thomas  District,  also  1-90 ;  in  the  Exeter 
district  2-40  in  every  hundred.  * 

If  again,  sea-side  towns  be  compared  amongst  themselves 
Exmouth  will  be  found  to  hold  an  excellent  place.  It 
stands  higher  than  many  towns  which  have  hitherto  been 
held  in  greater  favour  as  places  of  fashionable  resort.  It 
must  be  admitted,  too,  that  until  very  recently  it  has  owed 
its  healthfulness  rather  to  its  natural  advantages  of  climate 
and  position,  than  to  that  careful  and  systematic  attention 
to  sanitary  arrangements,  which  town  authorities  have  but 
rarely  learnt  to  pay  until  neglect  has  brought  its  penalties. 
But  of  late  years  here,  as  elsewhere,  natural  advantages 
have  been  strengthened,  a&  they  should  be,  by  improved 
drainage  and  improved  water  supply. 

A  moderate  rain-fall  is  not  le.'  s  conducive  to  health  than 
is  shelter  from  noxious  winds,  or  abundance  of  pure  water. 
Popular  impressions  as  to  the  excessive  humidity  of  South 
Devon  seem  to  have  arisen  mainly  from  some  confusion  of 
the  average  rain-fall  on  Dartmoor  with  that  upon  the  coast ; 
whereas  the  two  stand  really  at  opposite  extremes.  Contin- 
uous observation  has  shewn  that  the  average  rain-fall  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Exmouth  is  but  33-82  inches 
in  the  year.  On  the  Devonshire  coast,  generally,  it  averages 
40-46  inches.  On  the  Eastern  slopes  of  Dartmoor  it  averages 
74.31  inches,  and  on  the  Western  slopes,  58-43  inches.  On 
Exmoor  the  average  is  61-85  inches,  f 

*  Shapter,  ut  supra,       t  BeporU  of  Itegistrar  General,  18G3,  kc, 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Historical  Notices  of  Exmouth  and  its  Vicinity. — 
Early  Accounts  of  the  Port  and  Haven. — The 
Rising  of  the  West. — Incidents  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary War,  under  Fairfax. — The  Topsham  and 
Exeter  Ship  Canal. — Growth  of  Exmouth  as  a 
Watering  Place. 

The  earliest  mention  I  have  seen  of  Exmouth,  as  a  village 
or  hamlet,  occurs  in  that  Anglo-Saxon  document  of  The 
Guildship  of  Woodbury"  which  has  been  incidentally- 
mentioned  in  the  introductory  chapter.*  By  William  of 
Worcester,  Exmouth  is  described  as  a  haven,  situate  six 
miles  to  the  South  of  Exeter."  Leland  several  centuries 
later, — in  that  Peregrination  of  England  which  he  per- 
formed in  his  capacity  of  Historiographer  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth, — calls  it  "a  fisher-townlet,  lying  a  little  within  the 
haven  mouth."  It  had,  in  very  early  times,  a  castle  for  the 
defence  of  the  haven,  and  was  sufficiently  important  in 
Plantagenet  days  to  send  representatives,  occasionally,  to 
Councils  held  at  Westminster  to  consider  of  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm  against  invasion. 

A  glance  at  the  rude  but  curious  chart  of  the  Estuary 
and  its  ports  as  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
(an  engraving  of  which,  made  from  the  original,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  prefixed  to  this  volume),  is  sufficient 
to  shew  that  the  changes  eveit  of  the  last  three  hundred  years 

*  This  document  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in  his  most  valuable 
Diplomat arium  Anglicum  ^vi  Saxonici,  pp.  608 — 613. 
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have  been  very  great.  But  those  changes  would  probably 
appear  almost  insignificant  if  it  were  possible  to  compare  dis- 
tinctly the  present  appearance  of  the  Estuary  of  the  Exe 
with  its  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plantagenet  period 
of  our  history.  Unfortunately,  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
alterations  consequent  on  the  construction  of  suu^^osive 
weirs  opposite  and  above  Powderham  Castle  are  obscure 
and  conflicting.  But  it  is  certain  that,  in  ancient  times, 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  were  able  to  pass  up  to 
Exeter  Bridge,  and  that  the  tide  flowed  beyond  the  City. 
And  it  appears  that  one  of  the  first  and  chief  obstructions 
of  the  stream  was  a  lofty  weir  raised  athwart  its  bed  by 
Isabella  de  Redvers,  titular  •  Countess  of  Devon,  in  or  about 
the  year  1284.  A  second  weir  was  construgted  by  Hughde 
Courtenay,  first  Earl  of  Devon  of  that  family,  about  the 
year  1312.  Other  weirs  were  formed  afterwards  by  Edward 
de  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  at  Lampreford  and  elsewhere. 
By  these  various  obstructions  the  trade  of  Exeter  was 
considerably  hampered.  But  as  all  the  usually  accepted 
accounts  of  the  disputes  between  the  Earls  of  Devon  and 
the  citizens  of  Exeter  come  from  the  side  of  the  latter, 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  encroachments  of 
the  territorial  o^ers  had  been  in  some  degree  provoked  by 
mercantile  trespasses  on  legal  rights.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
naval  traffic  which  previously  had  been  shared  between 
Exmouth  and  Exeter  was,  for  a  time,  almost  exclusively 
diverted  to  Topsham,  where  the  Earl  of  Devon  built  a  quay 
and  levied  tolls  for  its  use.  Topsham  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  At  the  date  of  Leiand's  visit, 
it  was  still  "the  great  mart  and  road  for  ships  that  useth 
this  haven;"  and,  ''at  this  time,"  he  adds,  ''ships  come  not 
farther  up,"  *  Its  old  Saxon  name  Topa  s  ham,  "  the 
*  Leland*s  Itinerary ^  III,  p  56. 
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dwelling  of  Topa had  then  by  popular  corruption  been 
turned  into    Apsham,"  and  "  Apsom." 

But  the  resolute  citizens  of  Exeter  had  never  owned 
themselves  beaten.  When  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
contend  with  the  powerful  Earls  of  Devon  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  obnoxious  weirs,  their  pertinacity  nevertheless 
enabled  them  to  get  a  share  in  the  profitable  tolls.  They 
showed  that  King  Henry  the  Third  had  granted  the  course 
of  the  Estuary,  from  the  Checkstone  at  Exmouth  to  Exeter 
Bridge,  to  his  brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  that  by 
that  Earl  a  grant  in  fee-farm  had  been  made  to  the  City  of 
Exeter,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  39/.  15^.  Sd. ;  and  that  in 
virtue  of  these  grants  the  waters  of  the  Exe  below  the  city, 
as  far  as  the  port  of  Exmouth,  belonged  to  the  municipality, 
subject  of  course  to  the  limitations  of  law  and  ancient 
custom,  and  to  manorial  rights  of  various  kinds. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  citizens 
obtained  power  to  cut  a  canal  from  Topsham  to  Exeter,  and 
they  employed  a  clever  engineer,  John  Trewe  of  Glamor- 
ganshire,— a  self  taught  progenitor  of  our  Brindleys  and 
Kennies — to  design  it.  There  were  piany  difficulties  and 
delays,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the 
enterprise  was  fairly  accomplished.  "A  water-course," 
writes  Hooker,  then  Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  "is  now 
recovered,  and  by  certain  sluices  vessels  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
tons  are  conveyed  to  the  City,  and  there  discharged  at  the 
ancient  place  called  the  Water-gate,  where  is  builded  a 
fair  long  quay  or  wharf"  The  expense  exceeded  5000/.,  in 
the  money  of  Elizabeth's  time.  But  much  remained  to  be 
done,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  before  the  full  advantages  of 
the  project  were  realized. 

The  express  notices  of  Exmouth  in  our  naval  records 
begin  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth   century.  Under 
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Edward  the  First  in  1298,  it  appears  as  contributing  a  ship 
to  the  fleet  which  was  assembled  for  an  expedition  against 
Scotland.  In  1347  it  is  recorded  to  have  furnished  193 
mariners  and  ten  vessels  towards  the  famous  expedition  of 
Edward  the  Third  against  Calais.  Probably  on  this  occasion 
other  ports  in  the  vicinity  joined  in  the  contingent, 
although  they  are  not  mentioned  by  name.  In  1375,  the 
Christopher  of  Exmouth  "  is  the  first  on  the  long  list  of 
ships  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Bourneuf  bay  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  It  is  described  as  a 
vessel  of  300  tons,  worth  1695/.  sterling.  Eighty  years 
later,  Exmouth  appears!  in  our  annals  as  the  place  whence 
the  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Edward  the  Fourth,  with 
Warwick,  "the  King-maker,"  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
embarked,  after  a  perilous  concealment  at  Nutwell, — then 
the  seat  of  Sir  George  Dinham, — to  seek  on  the  Continent 
the  means  of  renewing  their  enterprise. 

But  none  of  the  incidents  which  have  happened  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Exmouth  is  more  important,  or  more 
curious  in  its  details,  than  is  the  quelling  of  that  famous 

Rising  of  the  West,"  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  turn 
the  tide  of  the  Reformation,  and  respecting  which  we  have 
not  only  valuable  documentary  evidence  among  the  State 
Papers,  but  also  the  graphic  account  of  John  Hooker  of 
Exeter,  an  eye  witness.  The  Whit-Sunday  of  1549  was  the 
day  appointed  for  the  adoption,  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
realm,  of  the  reformed  service  according  to  the  first  Prayer 
Book  of  King  Edward.  In  the  little  village  of  Sampford 
Courtenay,  some  sixteen  miles  to  the  West  of  Exeter,  the 
villagers,  like  some  of  their  neighbours  of  higher  station, 
heard  the  news  of  the  coming  change  with  angry  discontent. 
Some  absented  themselves  from  the  church  ;  others  listened 
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to  the  new  service  with  looks  of  ominous  gloom,  but  on  that 
(lay  kept  the  peace.  On  Whit-Monday  their  anger  broke 
out  into  violence.  Morning  prayer  was  attended  by  a 
formidable  number  of  Worshippers,  under  preconcerted 
leadership — a  tailor  named  Underbill,  and  a  labourer 
named  Segar  being  prominent — and,  as  the  priest  was 
beginning  to  read  from  his  new  book,  they  cried  out :  We 
will  keep  the  old  religion,  like  our  forefathers."  Some  also 
said  that  King  Henry  had  given  order  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  religion  until  his  son  came  of  full  age. 
The  priest,  with  no  great  reluctance  doubtless,  yielded  to 
their  will ;  arrayed  himself  in  his  old  attire  and  said  Mass 
in  his  old  fashion.  The  news  spread  far  and  wide,  through 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  in  not  a  few  villages  was  received 
with  much  clapping  of  hands,  and  with  resolve  to  follow  the 
example.  Meanwhile,  a  meeting  of  some  neighbouring 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  called  hastily  at  Sampford,  shewed  the 
existence  of  disunion  and  conflicting  opinions  amongst 
themselves,  and  instead  of  restoring  order  increased  the 
disaffection.  The  people  gathered  together  turbulently  in 
other  parts  of  Devon,  and  a  crowd  of  Cornishmen  flocked  in 
to  join  them.  When  the  news  reached  London  the  Council 
sent  Sir  Peter  Carew  and  Sir  Gawen  Carew  to  put  down  the 
rioters.  The  Carews,  after  having  called  a  meeting  of 
magistrates  at  Exeter,  went  on  to  Crediton,  whither  the 
people  from  Sampford  Courtenay,  with  numerous  adherents 
from  other  places,  had  proceeded.  There  the  malcontents 
made  barricades,  and  after  some  rude  fashion  "  entrenched 
the  highways,  and  fortified  some  barns  at  the  town's  end 
with  men  and  munition."  Other  barricades  were  made  at 
Bishop's  Clyst  and  elsewhere. 

The  considerable  effect  which  trivial  incidents  have 
sometimes  produced  on  the  popular  mind,  in  seasons  of 
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commotion,  has  been  often  remarked.  One  such  instance 
occurred  at  this  stage  of  the  incipient  rebelHon  of  the  West, 
and  it  introduces  us  to  a  very  famous  name.  Raleigh's 
biographers  have  very  incorrectly  asserted  that  all  that  is 
known  of  his  father  is  that  he  was  a  gentleman  who 
married  three  wives."  The  occurrence  now  to  be  related 
both  explains  that  increased  excitement  of  the  populace 
which  brought  fresh  fuel  to  the  quick-spreading  flame,  and 
throws  light*  on  a  character  and  opinions  which  have  an 
enduring  interest  of  their  own. 

Walter  Raleigh  chanced  just  at  this  time  to  be  riding 
from  his  house  at  Hayes  to  Exeter,  in  company,  it  seems, 
with  certain  mariners  of  Exmouth,"  and  overtook  on  the 
road  an  old  woman  with  her  beads  in  her  hand,  who  was 
on  her  way  to  the  parish  church  of  Clyst  St.  Mary.  After 
asking  her  what  was  the  use  of  the  beads,  and  telling  her 
of  the  stringent  laws  for  reformation  of  religion,  which 
would  be  certainly  enforced,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  timely 
compliance  with  them,  he  tried  his  powers  of  religious 
argument  upon  her,  but  only,  as  it  seems,  with  the 
effect  of  throwing  her  into  an  agony,  partly  of  anger  and 
partly  of  fear.  Raleigh  rode  on  his  way ;  whilst  the  woman 
burst  into  the  church,  and  cried  out  that  poor  people  were 
threatened, — except  they  would  leave  their  beads,  and  give 
over  holy  bread  and  holy  water,  the  gentlemen  would  burn 
their  houses  over  their  heads," — with  other  like  speeches, 
"  very  false  and  untrue,"  adds  the  narrator,  which  made 
the  people  fling  out  of  church  ''like  a  sort  of  wasps." 
Rustic  intrenchments  and  fortifications  were  speedily  con- 
structed ;  great  trees  were  laid  athwart  the  bridge  at  the 
end  next  Exeter ;  and  guns  were  obtained  from  Topsham. 
Meanwhile,  a  body  of  rioters  ''overtook  Master  Raleigh,  and 
fell  into  such  rages  with  him,  that  if  he  had  not  shifted 
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himself  into  a  Chapel  there,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  the 

mariners  of  Exmouth,  he  had  been  like  to  have  been 

murdered."  Shortly  after  this  escape  he  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  rioters,  was  taken  to  St.  Sidwell's — ^then  an 
outlying  suburb  of  Exeter — and  was  imprisoned  there,  in  the 
tower  of  the  Church,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  rebellion, 
''being  many  times  threatened  to  be  put  to  death." 

Some  of  the  magistrates  and  magnates  of  the  district  tried 
to  parley  with  the  rebels  at  Clyst,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
one  persistent  demand  of  the  malcontents  was — "No  more 
change  of  religion,  till  the  King  is  of  age."  And  of  this  they 
would  have  good  assurance  from  the  Council  in  London. 
The  report  of  so  many  failures  to  restore  order  by  quiet 
methods,  caused  much  dismay  at  Exeter,  and  not  a  little  in 
London.  Many  of  the  highways  were  blockaded,  and  many 
persons  of  some  rank  and  station  were  seized  and  put  in 
prison — usually  in  the  Churches — by  way  of  hostages ;  some 
of  them,  it  was  thought,  not  unwillingly.  Other  eminent 
persons  openly  joined  the  rebellion;  among  these  Sir  Thomas 
Pomeroy,  of  Devon,  and  Humphrey  Arundel,  of  Cornwall, 
were  conspicuous.  The  rebels  now  indulged  hopes  of  win- 
ning Exeter,  almost  without  a  struggle.  They  knew  that 
some  of  the  most  influential  citizens  were  warmly  attached 
to  the  Romish  faith,  but  took  insufficient  account  of  the 
strength  of  that  loyal  attachment  to  the  Crown  which  had 
strikingly  characterized  Exeter,  almost  from  the  date  of  that 
failure  to  establish  a  Western  Republic,  which  forms  so  cu- 
rious an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
civic  dignitaries  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  hailed  joyfully 
the  re-establishment  of  Romanism,  could  it  have  been 
attained  without  impeachment  of  their  own  loyalty,  and 
without  giving  a  triumph  to  insurrectionary  rustics. 

Exeter  is  conspicuous  in  English  annals  for  the  frequency 
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of  its  sieges.  It  had  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  Danes 
under  Sweyn.  But  between  the  years  1067  and  1496  it 
had  been  five  times  besieged  and  defended  with  much 
courage  and  pertinacity.  It  had  now  to  sustain  its  sixth 
and  severest  trial.  The  besieging  force  was  a  motley  one, 
but  it  amounted,  according  to  good  testimony,  to  2,000 
persons,  part  of  whom  honestly  believed  that  they  were 
fighting  for  Heaven  against  Hell,  whilst  the  other  part  had 
seen  or  heard  of  the  worldly  w^ealth  of  the  Western  Capital, 
and  were  bent,  not  less  stubbornly,  on  getting  a  share  of  it. 

Many  persuaded  themselves  and  promised  their  wives  to 
enter  the  city  by  such  a  day,  and  then  to  measure  out 
velvets  and  silks  by  the  bow,  and  to  lade  their  horses  for 
home  with  plate  and  money  ;  having  now,  as  they  bragged, 
penned  up  the  townsmen  in  a  coop."  As  it  happens 
usually  at  such  a  crisis,  there  was  some  dissension  within  the 
walls,  to  increase  the  dangers  from  without.  But  the  worst 
enemy  was  famine.  The  siege  was  effectual  in  cutting  off 
supplies,  and  the  citizens  had  small  means  of  making  sallies 
to  good  purpose.  The  assailants,  too,  had  amongst  them 
some  skilful  miners  whose  efforts  created  much  alarm. 

By  this  time  the  Council  had  despatched  Lord  Russell 
towards  Devon,  with  such  force  as  could  be  hastily 
mustered.  It  was  insufficient  and  only  half-hearted. 
Other  parts  of  the  country  were  in  commotion  from  various 
causes.  The  difficulties  on  the  side  of  Scotland  were 
increasing.  The  Council  itself  was  distracted  by  faction 
and  by  fear.  Lord  Russell  made  a  halt  at  Hinton  St. 
George,  in  Somersetshire,  w^hence  he  sent  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
to  the  Council,  to  seek  reinforcements,  and  then  proceeded 
very  cautiously  to  Honiton.  There  his  force  divided 
instead  of  being  strengthened.  ''He  lived  in  more  fear 
than  he  was  feared,"  and  at  length,  to  the  despair  of  the 
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cooped-up  citizens,  began  his  retreat  towards  Dorsetshire. 
But  meeting  Carew  on  Blackdown,  he  was  persuaded  to 
return ;  obtained  some  advantage  in  a  sharp  contest  at 
Feniton  Bridge  ;  and  was  presently  joined  by  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  and  by  some  gunners  under  Spinola,  an  Italian 
adventurer. 

The  first  decisive  advantage  over  the  rebels  was  gained  on 
the  Downs  towards  Woodbury.  They  attacked  Lord 
Russell  in  his  camp,  fought  very  stubbornly,  but  were 
worsted.  Miles  Coverdale  was  attending  Russell,  as  his 
chaplain,  and  preached  a  thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  spot, 
but  before  the  sermon  was  ended  there  came  the  alarm  of 
a  new  attack  from  the  insurgents. 

The  struggle  of  the  following  day  was  a  desperate  one. 
The  rebels  displayed  some  generalship  as  well  as  much 
valour.  The  main  battle  was  fought  on  Clyst  Heath.  In 
the  fury  of  their  first  onset,  on  Russell's  approach  to  the 
town,  the  rebels  cut  off  the  guns,  the  ammunition  waggons, 
and  the  military  chest  of  the  royal  army,  but  lost  much  of 
their  momentary  advantage  in  the  temptation  of  pillage. 
The  little  town  of  Clyst  was  part  of  Lord  Russell's  own 
estate,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  burn  it.  The  bridge  across  the  Clyst  river  was  so 
well  fortified  and  defended  by  the  rebels,  and  the  assailants 
had  so  little  heart  for  the  needful  effort  to  carry  it,  that 
Russell  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  trumpeter  that 
whosoever  would  adventure  to  lead  the  way  over  the  bridge 
should  have  400  crowns.  By  the  timely  service  and  local 
knowledge  of  a  neighbouring  yeoman,  John  Yarde  of  Bere, 
a  practicable  ford  was  found  above  the  bridge,  and  the  key  to 
the  position  was  won.  The  rebels  fought  with  such  perti- 
nacity that  more  than  a  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
been  slain  on  that  day  alone.    Nor  was  the  contest  yet 
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over.  Those  who  were  besieging  Exeter  sent  hurried  reinforce- 
ments to  Clyst  He^th.  These  new  comers,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  narrator,  who  (as  I  have  said  before)  tells  the  story 
from  personal  knowledge,  although  they  now  fought  at  great 
disadvantage,  would  not  give  over  as  long  as  life  and  limb 
lasted,  yet  in  the  end  they  were  all  overthrown,  and  few  or 
none  left  alive."  ....  Such,  he  adds,  was  the  valour  and 
the  stoutness  of  these  men  ^'tliat  the  Lord  Grey  himself 
reported  that  never,  in  all  the  wars  he  had  been  in,  did  he 
know  the  like." 

Lord  Grey  was  a  brave  but  remorseless  soldier.  It  is  a 
deep  stain  on  his  memory,  that  here,  at  least, — if  not 
afterwards  in  Ireland,* — ^liis  victory  over  rebels  was  dis- 
graced by  a  massacre  in  cold  blood.  At  a  critical  moment 
of  the  battle  on  Clyst  Heath,  he  had  observed  a  large 
company  of  men  on  Woodbury  Hill,  and  had  hastily  con- 
cluded that  these  were  prisoners  previously  taken  and  left 
in  ward,  who  had  escaped,  and  were  planning  a  new  attack. 
He  now  ordered  that  all  prisoners  should  be  killed  out  of 
hand. 

The  triumphant  army  marched  from  Clyst  to  Topsham, 
and  next  day  they  carried  into  Exeter, — forsaken  at 
midnight  by  its  remnant  of  besiegers, — the  body  of  a 
conspicuous  officer.  Sir  William  Francis,  who  had  fallen  at 
the  attack  on  Clyst  town,  and  buried  him,  with  much 
martial  pomp,  in  the  Cathedral.  On  the  following  day  the 
royal  standard  of  the  red  dragon  was  set  up  with  like  pomp 
on  the  city  walls.  The  citizens,  who  had  suffered  severely 
from  hunger,  as  well  as  from  other  perils, — so  severely,  it  is 
said,  that  the  city  was  at  one  moment  well  nigh  being 

*  See,  hereafter,  Chapter  VI.,  in  connection  with  the  service  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  Grey's  Irish  campaign. 
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surrendered  from  sheer  famine, — were  soon  afterwards 
rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the  royal  manor  of  Exe  Island. 
Sir  Peter  Carew  received  the  lands  of  one  Wineslade,  who 
had  promoted  the  rebellion.  Sir  Gawen  Carew  had  a  grant 
of  those  of  Sir  Humphrey  Arundel.  Many  others  were 
similarly  rewarded  with  forfeited  lands  and  chattels.  The 
service  of  John  Yarde,  of  Bere,  was  not  forgotten.  The 
punishments  were  as  speedy  and  as  conspicuous  as  the 
rewards.  An  unfortunate  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  who  had 
attracted  at  least  as  much  attention  by  his  personal  prowess 
as  by  the  vigour  of  his  priestly  exhortations,  was  drawn  up 
by  a  rope  to  the  top  of  his  own  church,  and  there  hung  in 
his  vestments,  and  in  chains.  He  was,  says  old  Hooker,  "  a 
man  of  great  stature,  a  very  good  woodman  and  wrestler ; 
such  an  one  as  would  not  give  his  head  for  the  polling,  nor 
his  beard  for  the  washing."  Other  eminent  rebels  were 
dealt  with  by  process  not  less  summary.  Yet  neither  the 
thoroughness  of  the  successive  defeats,  nor  the  terror  of  the 
punishments,  had  cowed  those  of  the  rebels  who  were  still 
under  arms.  Another  and  scarcely  less  desperate  fight 
took  place  at  Sampford  Courtenay,  where  the  outbreak  had 
begun.  It  seems  that  in  the  whole  struggle  not  less  than 
four  thousand  lives  were  spent,  without  including  those  who 
fell  on  the  side  of  King  and  Council*  The  exigencies  of  the 
times  were  such,  that  law  and  order  were  brought  into  real 
peril  by  a  rebeUion  which,  at  its  outset,  was  but  a  brawl  in 
a  village  church. 

From  the  date  of  these  stirring  events,  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  King  and  Parliament,  there  is  little  that 

*  Narrative  of  John  Hooker,  Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  in  Holinshed, 
pp.  1014—1027;  Boviestlc  Correspondence,  (M.SS.  in  Rolls  House), 
Edward  VI.,  vol.  vii,  ^  37,  40,  42  j  vol.  viii,  §  5,  30—33. 
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appears  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  this  district ;  nor  did 
it  suflfer  in  the  Parliamentary  war  in  anything  like  the  pro- 
portion in  which  many  other  parts  of  England  had  to  bear 
present  loss  as  the  price  of  future  gain.  The  influence  of 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devon,  and 
occasionally  resident  at  Exeter,  in  his  town  mansion,  (which 
had  formerly  been  the  Monastery  of  the  Black  Friars),  was 
exerted  strongly  on  the  Parliamentarian  side,  but  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  great  majority  of  the  townspeople,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  country  gentry,  lay  quite  as  strongly  on  the 
side  of  Church  and  King."  After  the  defeat  of  the  Earl 
of  Stamford  by  the  Cavaliers  under  Sir  John  Berkeley,  the 
aldermen  and  citizens  placed  Bedford  House  at  the  disposal 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, — when  Oxford  had  become  an 
unsafe  place  for  her, — and  there  she  gave  birth  to  the 
Princess,  who  became,  (for  a  brief  interval  in  an  unfortu- 
nate life).  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  whose  portrait,  presented 
to  the  citizens  of  Exeter  in  token  of  gratitude  for  their 
hospitality  to  her  mother,  still  adorns  the  walls  of  the 
Guildhall.  When  Berkeley,  in  his  turn,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  Exeter  to  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentarian  General 
placed  garrisons  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
in  many  of  the  seats  of  the  gentry ;  blockaded  the  Fort  of 
Exmouth,  by  a  force  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Shapcote,  and  constrained  its  surrender  in  March,  1646, 
The  Parliamentarians,  under  Shapcote,  after  their  success  at 
Exmouth,  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Exeter,  and  have  to 
bear  their  due  share  of  the  odium  of  those  defacements  and 
desecrations  of  its  noble  Cathedral,  which  popular  prejudice 
at  Exeter,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  (misled,  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  by  dim  traditions  of  earlier  desecrations  under  the  brief 
authority  of  the  Vicar-General  of  Henry  the  Eighth),  has 
falsely  connected  with  the  great  name  of  Cromwell. 
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After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  citizens 
'of  Exeter  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  enabling  them  to 
make  large  improvements  in  the  ship  canal  from  the  Estuary 
to  Exeter.  In  the  course  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
they  had  expended  about  £20,000,  yet  without  thoroughly 
effecting  their  purpose.  When  Defoe,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne, — following  in  the  footsteps  of  John  Leland — made 
a  personal  survey  of  England,  the  works  attracted  his  warm 
admiration,  and  led  him  to  give  an  elaborate  account  of 
their  plan  and  details.  Yet  then,  and  for  a  century 
afterwards,  only  small  vessels  could  navigate  beyond 
Topsham.  About  fifty  years  later,  one  of  the  old  bones  of 
contention  between  the  feudal  Earls  of  Devon  and  the 
Citizens  of  Exeter — the  quay  of  Topsham,  which  had  then 
become  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Northcote, — was  transferred 
to  the  Corporation  by  purchase.  It  was  not  until  1825 
that  the  important  works  carried  on  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr..  James  Green,  deepened  the 
channel  sufiiciently  to  enable  almost  all  vessels  that  do  not 
draw  too  much  water  to  cross  the  Exmouth  bar,  to  proceed 
upwards  by  the  canal.  The  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Exe 
in  late  years  has  been  large,  both  as  respects  the  class  whose 
draught  enables  them  to  use  the  Topsham  canal,  and  also 
the  larger  vessels  which  necessarily  lie  in  Bight  at  Exmouth, 
and  for  the  accomodation  of  which  an  important  system  of 
Docks  and  Quays  is  now  in  active  course  of  construction  by 
a  Company  incorporated  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1863. 

Regarded  as  a  watering  place,  Exmouth  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  growth,  not  indeed  as  compared  with  other 
seaside  places  in  Devonshire,  for  of  these  it  is  the  oldest, 
but  with  some  well-known  places  in  other  parts  of  England. 
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As  has  happened  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  favourite 
resorts,  great  advantage  resulting  to  a  person  of  rank  and 
social  position  from  an  accidental  visit,  when  in  search  of 
recruited  health,  attracted  public  attention  to  its  excellency 
of  climate.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  place  could  stand 
in  no  need  of  the  attestation  even  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  thereabout,  it  began 
to  be  a  fashionable  resort ;  at  first,  of  course,  for  Devonshire 
people,  but  ere  long  for  visitors  from  all  parts  of  England. 
Until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  nearly  all  the 
houses  were  near  the  river,  and  most  of  them  on  low  ground, 
and  of  incommodious  character.  In  1792,  the  late  Lord 
RoUe  began  to  build  the  view-commanding  houses  on  the 
Beacon  Hill.  Between  that  date  and  his  death,  various 
terraces,  well-planned  (their  date  considered)  both  for 
beauty  of  view  and  for  modern  requirements  of  health  and 
comfort,  were  successively  formed, — most  of  them  along  the 
Beacon,  and  on  the  road  to  Sidmouth.  A  private  letter 
written  from  Exmouth  a  few  years  before  Lord  Rolle's 
improvements  began,  gives  at  once  conclusive  proof  of  the 
need  for  them,  and  also  an  interesting  glance  at  some  of  the 
social  habits  of  a  Devonshire  watering  place,  some  ninety 
years  ago  :■ — 

Exmouth  village  is  a  pretty  one,"  says  the  writer, 
*'and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  cot-houses,  neat  and 
clean,  consisting  of  four  or  five  rooms,  which  are  generally 
let  at  a  guinea  a  week.  We  have  from  some  of  the  houses, 
when  the  tide  is  in,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river,  which, 
united  with  the  sea,  forms  a  fine  sheet  of  water  before  our 
doors,  of  large  extent.  Lord  Courtenay's  and  Lord  Lisburne's 
grounds"  (by  which  are  meant  the  grounds  of  Powderham 
Castle,  and  those  of  Mamhead,  now  the  seat  of  Sir  Lydstone 
Newman),  '^rising  in  inequalities  on  the  other  shore,  com- 
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plete  the  perspective.  This  is  the  most  gay  part  of  the 
village,  but  then  its  brilliacy  is  only  temporary,  for — the 
tide  returned, — instead  of  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  we  are 
presented  with  a  bed  of  mud,  whose  perfumes  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  a  bed  of  roses.  Another  part  affords  you 
the  view  of  scattered  cottages,  forming  a  pleasing  rural 
scene.  Here  the  gratification  which  the  eye  receives  is  less 
delightful,  but  more  durable.  For  which  last  property,  there 
are  some  who  prefer  this  situation  to  the  former.  Exmouth 
boasts  no  public  rooms  or  assemblies,  save  one  card  assembly, 
in  an  inconvenient  apartment  in  one  of  the  inns,  on  Mon- 
day evenings.  The  company  meet  at  half  after  five,  and 
break  up  at  half  after  ten ;  they  play  at  shilling  whist  or 
twopenny  quadrille.  We  have  very  few  young  people  here, 
and  no  diversions  ;  no  belles  dames,  amusing  to  the  unmar- 
ried, but  some  helldames,  unamusing  to  the  married. 
Walking  on  a  hill  which  commands  a  view  of  the  ocean, 
and  bathing,  with  a  visit  or  two,  serve  to  pass  away  the 
morning,  and  tea-drinking  in  the  evening."* 

After  the  building  of  the  new  terraces,  the  attractiveness 
of  Exmouth  was  greatly  increased.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  the  whole  population  of  the  town  was  little 
more  than  2,000.  In  1821  it  had  grown  to  somewhat 
above  3,000.  In  1851  it  had  become  5,123,  of  whom  3,889 
were  resident  in  that  part  of  Exmouth  which  is  within  the 
parish  of  Littleham,  and  1,234,  in  that  part  which  belongs 
to  Withycombe  Raleigh.  In  the  ten  years  from  the  last 
named  date  to  1861,  the  population  of  Exmouth  had 
increased  by  only  105  persons;  the  census  of  1861,  giving 
the  entire  population  at  5,228,  and  of  these  only  3,661 
were  resident  within  Littieham  parish,  whilst  1,567  were 
resident  in  Withycombe  Raleigh  parish. 

*  Letter  addressed,  in  1777,  to  Polwhele,  the  Devonshire  historian, 
and  quoted  by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  his  book. 
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These  details  are  given  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
that  the  causes,  which — more  especially  since  the  date  of 
the  late  Lord  Rolle's  death — have  tended  greatly  to  restrict 
the  natural  developement  of  the  eminent  local  advantages 
of  Exmouth,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  the  more  eli- 
gible and  attractive  part  of  the  town,  no  longer  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  the  improvements  now  in  progress, — and 
of  which  some  account  will  be  given  hereafter — are  such  as 
will  afford  great  facilities  for  building  houses  of  the  best 
character,  and  for  making  the  capabilities  of  the  situation, 
and  its  eminent  sanitary  merits,  available  as  they  have 
never  hitherto  been. 

The  time-honoured,  but  highly-inconvenient  system  of 
leasing  land  for  periods  terminable  on  lives,  has  been  one 
among  the  most  influential  of  the  causes  which  have  kept 
the  fair  developement  of  Exmouth  in  check.  Other  places, 
far  less  favoured  by  Nature,  have  grown  with  w^onderful 
rapidity.  Some  places,  greatly  so  favoured,  have  also  grown 
rapidly,  after  a  fashion  which  impresses  on  the  beholder  the 
suspicion  that  owners  and  inhabitants  must  have  conspired 
together  expressly  to  destroy  beauty,  and  to  replace  it  by 
deformity.  Pains  have  often  been  lavished,  and  capital 
squandered,  to  cancel  the  very  features  and  characteristics 
which  have  given  a  place  its  prosperity  and  fame.  To  see 
conspicuous  instances  of  this  sort  of  modern  ''improvement," 
there  is  no  need  to  travel  beyond  Devonshire  itself,  or 
beyond  its  Southern  Division.  Exmouth,  fortunately,  is 
capable  of  large  developement,  without  sacrificing  the 
characteristics  that  have  made  it  attractive.  And  the  cum- 
brous system  of  leases  for  lives  stands  no  longer  in  the  way. 
The  RoUe  Estate  Act,  passed  in  the  session  of  1865,  gives 
powers  to  the  Trustees  of  the  RoUe  Estate,  for  the  time 
being,  to  grant  leases  for  a  term  of  years  absolute,  not 
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exceeding  ninety-nine  years ;  and  also  powers  to  take  a 
surrender  of  existing  leases,  determinable  on  a  life  or  lives, 
and  to  grant  new  leases  for  a  term  of  years  absolute. 
It  also  confers  extensive  powers  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  paths,  squares,  gardens,  and  other 
ornamental  open  spaces.  These  powers  are  now  in  course  of 
being  made  largely  contributory  to  the  improvement,  on 
well-considered  and  onward-looking  plans,  of  a  town  emi- 
nently attractive,  but  hitherto  very  inadequately  developed. 
It  may  now  not  unreasonably  be  hoped  that,  for  once  at  all 
events,  a  sea-side  town  may  be  allowed  to  increase  in  growth, 
under  wise  precautions  and  limitations ;  and  that  there  is 
really  some  alternative  between  mere  stationariness,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  utter  abandonment,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  great  natural  advantages,  to  the  judgment  and  foresight 
of  speculative  builders  and  investment-jobbers. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Church   Notes    on  the    Chief  Parishes  comprised 
WITHIN  the  Hundred  of  East  Budleigh. 

/.  LITTLEHAM  AND  EXMOUTH. 

The  Church  of  Littleham  is  situated  nearly  two  miles 
East  of  Exmouth,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  are  impropriators  of  the 
rectorial  tithes,  and  amongst  their  muniments  is  a  deed 
dated  17th  March,  1234,  by  which  the  then  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  William  de  Briwere,  with  the  assent  of  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  (then  Lords  of 
the  Manor  of  Littleham,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,)  granted 
this  Church  with  its  appurtenances  to  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  Exeter,  reserving  a  hundred  shillings  yearly  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  resident  vicar.  In  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  valuation 
is  15/.  12s.  6<i.  a  year.  In  the  valuation  of  1831  it  is 
entered  at  191/.  including  the  annexed  curacy  of  Exmouth. 
In  1842  the  rectorial  tithes  were  commuted  for  383/.,  and 
the  vicarial  tithes  for  112/.  The  patronage  of  the  living 
still  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter. 

The  Church  is  of  various  periods,  some  portions  being 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  has  an  em- 
battled tower  with  four  bells.  The  most  interesting  among 
its  many  sepulchral  memorials  is  a  slab  (in  the  "Drake 
aisle")  over  the  grave  of  Robert  Drake,  of  Spratshayes, 
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in  this  parish.  This  slab,  in  addition  to  the  usual  par- 
ticulars of  births  and  death,  contains  these  verses : — 

**  Preachers  and  Poor  can  say  my  death 
Was  ended  in  a  lively  faith  ; 
The  j^early  gifts  that  I  then  g'ave, 
Till  time  be  ended  they  must  have/* 

Robert  Drake,  by  deed  of  feoffment,  dated  25th  Septem- 
ber, 1628,  granted  to  ^'Richard  Duke  and  others,  and  their 
heirs,  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Hulham,  in  the  parish  of 
of  Withycombe  Raleigh,  and  two  tenements  in  the  same 
parish,  and  the  rectory,  sheaf,  tithe  com,  garb,  grain,  and  a 
yearly  rent  of  16^.,  payable  by  Margaret  Raleigh,  to  the 
use  of  himself  for  life ;  and  afterwards  to  the  intent  that  the 
churchwardens  and  sizemen  of  the  parishes  of  Littleham 
and  Withycombe  Raleigh,  with  the  assistance  of  four 
ancient  and  sufficient  inhabitants  of  the  said  parishes, 
should  have  the  receiving  and  laying  out  of  all  sums  thus 
yearly  accruing  to  the  following  charitable  purposes  : — 

I.  Towards  the  maintenance  of  a  Lecturer  and  Schoolmaster 
(to  be  appointed  by  the  Feoffees),  seven  pounds  yearly. 

II.  Toward  the  maintenance  of  a  preaching  minister  or 
lecturer  in  Withycombe  Raleigh,  seven  pounds  yearly. 

III.  To  each  of  the  parishes  of  Littleham,  Withycombe 
Raleigh,  and  East  Budleigh,  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
two  pounds  yearly ;  to  be  distributed  by  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  Littleham,  thrice  in  the  year.  IV.  For  a 
yearly  dinner  at  Littleham,  for  twelve  of  his  kinsfolk  and 
other  honest  gentlemen,  as  should  be  thought  fitting  by  the 
churchwardens,  seven  pounds ;  the  residue  of  the  provisions 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor.  V.  Towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  sufficient  lecturer  at  Budleigh,  seven 
pounds  yearly.  VI.  Towards  binding  apprentices,  poor 
children  of  Littleham  and  Withycombe,  and  helping  poor 
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tradesmen,  and  keeping  idle  people  to  work,  in  such  manner 
as  the  discretion  of  the  respective  churchwardens  will  form 
of  the  sufficientest  inhabitants  of  each  parish  should  be 
thought  fit,  five  pounds  yearly."  After  further  provision  for 
maintaining  and  repairing  a  tithing  barn  and  almshouse, 
Robert  Drake  directed  that  ''all  the  residue  of  the  rents  and 
profits,  not  before  disposed  of,  if  any,  should  be  distributed 
amongst  his  kindred  and  the  poor  of  the  parishes  aforesaid, 
at  the  discretion  of  his  feoffees." 

The  moieties  of  tenements  belonging  to  this  trust  are  nine 
in  number,  and  amount  to  seventy-five  acres.  The  entire 
tenements  to  seventy-one  acres.  The  former  were,  at  the 
date  of  the  enquiry  into  Charities,  let  on  long  leases  (only 
one  of  which  has  yet  expired),  and  produced  an  annual 
income  of  41/.  18^.  6g?.  The  entire  tenements  are  two,  and 
produced  at  the  same  date  155/.  a  year.  The  great  tithes 
of  the  parish  of  Withycombe  belongs  also  to  the  charity, 
and  produce  about  200/.  a  year.  The  average  annual 
income  of  the  charity  amounted  in  1820  to  about  500/. 
The  sums  allowed  for  a  yearly  dinner,  and  other  like 
purposes,  have  usually  been  applied  of  late  years  to  the 
purchase  of  clothing  for  the  poor.  On  the  appropriation 
of  the  residue  of  the  Trust  fund,  the  Charity  Commissioners 
reported  thus : — ''  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  is 
held  at  Exmouth,  shortly  after  Michaelmas,  when  the 
accounts  are  audited.  At  that  meeting  a  distribution  takes 
place  from  the  residue  ....  amongst  the  relations  of  Mr. 
Drake,  the  founder.  The  claimants  are  required  to  give 
sufficient  proof  of  their  relationship.  Those  who  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood  attend  the  meeting  and  receive  the 
donation  in  person ;  others,  who  live  at  a  distance,  are 
permitted  to  entrust  some  person  to  receive  it  on  their 
account.    At  the  meeting  in  1819,"  proceed  the  Com- 
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missioners,  228/.  was  thus  distributed  amongst  eighty-six 
persons,  in  sums  varying  from  one  pound  to  eight  pounds. 
By  the  deed  the  Trustees  have  a  discretionary  power  of 
extending  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  rents  and  profits 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  aforesaid  parishes ;  but  there  has 
not  been  any  such  appropriation  for  many  years.  In  1728, 
the  poor  of  East  Budleigh  appear,  from  an  old  book  preserved 
in  that  parish,  to  have  received  a  portion  of  the  surplus."* 

A  former  John  Drake,  of  Littleham,  had  in  1637  given 
to  the  poor  of  Littleham  twenty-five  pounds,  for  placing 
out  apprentices,  but  this  gift  has  been  lost.f 

The  parish  of  Littleham  with  Exmouth,  possesses  several 
other  benefactions.  Those  of  Peardon  and  of  Elwell  are  the 
chief. 

Henry  Peardon,  of  Exmouth,  by  his  Will,  dated  4th 
November,  1717,  directed  that  his  Executors  should  lay  out 
the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  some  lands  in 
Devonshire,  in  fee-simple,  the  rents  of  which  should  be 
employed  in  the  first  place,  in  the  education  of  any  child 
or  children  descended  of  the  family  of  Peardon,  of  Exmouth, 
or  that  of  Watts,  of  Exmouth,  and  standing  in  need  of 
such  assistance.  If  none  of  such  descendants  should  have 
occasion  for  the  same,  or  if  there  should  be  no  such  descen- 
dants, then  the  rent  of  such  land  should  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  any  other  poor  children  of  Exmouth.  The 
will  was  proved  in  1722,  by  John  Staff*ord,  the  executor  of 
Peardon.  No  evidence  was  obtainable  at  the  time  of  the 
Parliamentary  enquiry  in  1820,  of  the  application  of  the 
sum  so  bequeathed,  but  out  of  an  estate  called  Staff ords," 
in  the  parish  of  Withycombe  Raleigh — consisting  of  about 


*  Fifth  Report,  pp.  178—184.    t  Ihid,  p.  26. 
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twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  and  then  worth  about  forty-five 
pounds  a  year — the  sum  of  sixty-eight  shillings  yearly  was 
paid  by  Stafford's  descendants  toward  the  education  of  eight 
poor  children. 

Peardon  s  will  also  contained  instructions  for  the  invest- 
ment of  another  sum  of  twenty  pounds  in  land,  the  rents 
and  profits  of  which  were  to  be  employed  towards  the  repair 
of  Exmouth  Chapel.  Out  of  the  estate  already  mentioned, 
the  descendant  of  the  executor  paid,  in  1820,  the  sum  of 
eighteen  shillings  yearly  to  the  Chapelwarden  of  Exmouth, 
towards  the  repair  of  the  chapel. 

Some  minor  gifts  accrue  to  the  poor  of  this  parish  by  the 
wills  of  Sarah  Spry,  (1788),  and  of  John  Leslie,  Lord 
Newark,  who  died  in  1818. 

In  1724,  Sir  John  Elwill  gave  to  Trustees,  by  his  Will,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  or  tenements,  one  moiety  of  the  rent  whereof 
should  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  poor  children  in  the 
parish  of  Exmouth  with  Littleham  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  a  like  purpose  in  the  parishes  of  East 
and  West  Teignmouth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  this  sum  was  secured  on  an  estate  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  William  Bovill,  of  Wellington.  Through  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Lord  Rolle,  and  those  of  Mr.  Hull, 
the  money — together  with  50/.  given  to  Teignmouth 
previously — was  ultimately  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
436/.  13^.  Id.  three-per-cent.  consols,  the  interest  of  which  is 
yearly  applied  in  accordance  with  the  Testator  s  directions.* 

//.  PARISH  OF  WITHYC03IBE  RALEIGH. 

Within  the  last  year,  (1865),  Withycombe  Raleigh  pos- 
sessed three  several  parish  churches,  strongly  contrasted  in 

♦  Fifth  Report  of  the  Charity  Commission,  pp.  182,  183. 
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point  of  architecture,  and  presenting  in  that  contrast  an 
instructive  type  of  three  distinct  eras,  both  in  church  affairs 
and  in  public  appreciation  of  art.  The  earliest  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  popularly  known  as  "St. 
John's  in  the  Wilderness,"  is  still  an  example  both  of  ancient 
beauty  and  of  very  modern  barbarism.  The  venerable  but 
solid  tower,  and  what  the  mutilators  have  left  of  one  of  the 
aisles,  bear  evidence  to  the  needlessness  of  the  desecration, 
which  was  begun  more  than  a  century  ago.  Yet  that  dese- 
cration has  been  actively  continued  in  1865.  The  remote- 
ness of  the  situation  of  St.  John's  from  the  now  populous 
parts  of  the  parish,  doubtless,  made  a  new  church  essential, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But  there  was  no 
need,  and  there  is  no  excuse,  either  for  the  original  demo- 
lition of  the  aisle  and  chancel,  taken  down  (under  a  faculty) 
in  1748,  or  for  that  incongruous  patching  up  of  the  ruins 
which  has  been  carried  on  within  the  last  few  months.  The 
remnant  of  the  church  is  still  used  for  burial  services,  and 
the  fine  old  tower  will  long  be  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
archaeologist,  if  only  Time  is  to  be  its  destroyer.  The  mode 
in  which  the  adaptation"  of  the  aisles  for  their  occasional 
purpose  has  been  effected,  is  worthy  of  the  worst  period  of 
unchecked  "  churchwardenism." 

The  second  church,  removed  in  1865,  was  originally  a 
Chapel  of  Ease  to  St.  John's,  and  stood  in  Withycombe 
village,  within  little  more  than  half  a  mile  of  Exmouth. 
In  the  replies  to  the  episcopal  queries  of  1748,  it  is  called  a 
new-built  Chapel but  this  description  must  needs  have 
been  inaccurate,  as  there  are  extant  notices  of  the  repair 
and  adornment  of  the  Chapel,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish- 
ioners, in  1722  ;  Sir  John  Colleton,  of  Exmouth,  being  a 
principal  contributor.  It  was  in  all  respects  an  example  of 
our  lowest  period  of  church  architecture.     Part  of  its 
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materials  has  been  applied  to  that  patching-up  of  the  old 
church  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  mural 
tablets,  recording  interments  in  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  (as  well 
as  others  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons 
who  were  buried  in  the  ancient  burial  place),  have  shared 
in  the  transfer, — much,  no  doubt,  to  the  future  perplexity 
of  antiquarian  visitors.  Amongst  them  are  memori^ils  of  the 
family  of  Holwell,  of  Indian  celebrity,  and  of  Holwell  Carr,  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  oiir  National  Gallery.  The  tombs  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  John  s, — some  of  which  lie  beneath 
the  shadow  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  yew-trees  to  be  seen 
even  in  Devonshire — possess  many  claims  to  reverent  notice. 
As  is  so  usual  in  the  neighbourhood  of  watering-places,  and 
of  the  sea,  names  of  local  fame  and  origin  are  quite  outnum- 
bered by  names  from  other  counties,  and  by  not  a  few  from 
remote  parts  of  the  world.  Amongst  many  names  conspi- 
cuous on  some  account  or  other,  the  lover  of  pictures  will 
not  fail  to  look  with  interest  at  that  of  Francis  Danby, 
who  was  attracted  to  Exmouth,  not  so  much  by  its  charms 
of  climate,  as  by  its  proverbial  local  advantages  for  the 
study  of  those  gorgeous  phenomena  of  sunrise  and  sunset, 
which  he  here  learnt  so  well  how  to  render.  Danby  lived 
many  years  on  the  beach  at  Exmouth,  and  from  the  boat- 
men,— some  of  whom  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him, — visitors  will  still  occasionally  hear  curious  anecdotes 
of  his  passion  for  constructing  boats  after  new  models.  In 
his  heart,  he  probably  thought  more  of  his  skill  as  a  ship- 
wright than  as  a  painter,  and  none  the  less  on  account  of 
his  frequent  and  narrow  escapes  from  disaster.  He  lived 
amidst  scenes  of  beauty  which  he  has  made  familiar  to 
many  eyes  that  have  never  really  seen  them ;  and  he  now 
rests  in  a  spot  of  romantic  charm,  which  it  will  task  even  a 
succession  of  vandals  quite  to  spoil. 
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The  new  cliurch  of  Withycombe  Raleigh  is  near  to 
Exmouth,  and  is  visible  from  both  sides  of  the  river.  It 
was  completed  in  1864,  and  owes  not  a  little  of  its  beauty 
to  the  liberal  contributions  made  by  Lady  Rolle  towards 
the  cost  of  erecting  it.  Devonshire  has  many  good  reasons 
to  be  proud  of  its  architects,  both  old  and  new,  although  it 
had  to  makQ  its  full  contribution  to  the  abortions  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  recent  churches, 
as  in  ancient  ones,  it  will  compare  honourably  with  the  best. 
Of  Withycombe  New  Church,  a  brief  description  will  be 
found  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book. 

Ill,  PARISH  OF  EAST  BUDLEIGH, 

The  ancient  church  of  East  Budleigh  is  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  and  has  a  square  stone  tower,  eighty  feet  high,  with 
five  bells.  Its  special  attraction  for  the  archaeologist,  (be- 
sides the  tomb  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,)  consists  in  its 
carved  pewing  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  several  families  of  Courtenay, 
Bonvile,  Raleigh,  Ford,  St.  Clere,  Arscott,  Grenville,  Chi- 
verston,  and  Yarty.  On  the  Raleigh  pew  ;s  the  date  1537." 
Not  far  from  this  pew,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  is  a  monumental  slab  of  dark  grey  slate,  4  feet 
9  inches,  by  2  feet  8  inches  in  dimension,  bearing  a  cross 
flory,  and  an  inscription,  in  reversed  letters,  (that  is  to 
say,  reading  from  right  to  left),  some  of  which  are  now 
illegible.  What  remains,  however,  of  this  inscription  may 
be  read  thus  :  "  Orate  pro  anima  Johannoe  Ralegh,  uxoris 
Walteri  Ralegh,  qim  ohiit  x  die  mensis  August i,  Anno 
Domini  .  .  The  date  of  the  year  cannot  now  be  read  with 
certainty,  nor  is  any  copy  of  the  inscription,  whilst  yet 
perfect,  known  to  have  been  made.  The  Register  of  Burials 
gives  no  assistance,  since  it  commences  only  in  March,  1562, 
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and  contains  no  entry  connected  with  the  Raleigh  family. 
The  tomb,  however,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  first  wife  of 
"Walter  Raleigh,  of  Fardell  and  of  Hayes,  father  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  by  a  subsequent  marriage.  Dr.  Oliver  is  of 
opinion  that  the  slab  is  a  palimpsest,"  or  doubly-inscribed 
one.  There  is  no  monument  of  much  general  interest  in 
this  church,  or  in  its  crowded  graveyard,  save  one,  which 
derives  a  sort  of  celebrity  from  its  connection  with  a  local 
tradition.  This  inscription,  which  is  on  a  stone  in  the 
churchyard,  formerly  read  thus  :  Orate  pro  anima  Radulphi 
Node,''  but  though  legible  in  Polwhele's  time,  it  is  now 
defaced.  The  tradition  is,  that  this  Ralph  Node  invented 
some  wonderful  apparatus  of  wings  by  which  a  man  could 
sustain  himself  in  the  air,  and  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
his  mechanism  to  cast  himself  from  the  tower  of  Budleigh 
Church,  thereby  breaking  his  neck.  The  only  Ralph  Node 
whose  name  has  been  noticed  in  Devonshire  deeds,  by  one 
who  had  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  them — the  late 
Dr.  Oliver — ^belonged  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
occurs  as  a  grantor  of  lands  in  this  neighbourhood.* 

The  Budleigh  Register  of  Births  begins  with  the  13th  of 
April,  1555,  but  is  only  a  copy  of  the  original  register  until 
1603.  That  of  Marriages  begins  the  8th  of  July,  1556,  but 
contains  names  of  husbands  only  until  1605.  The  Register 
of  Burials  begins  the  3rd  of  March,  1562,  but  appears  to  be 
very  imperfect  between  the  years  1563  and  1587.  There  is 
also  a  contemporary  note  in  it,  respecting  a  wanton  mutila- 
tion, made  in  the  disturbed  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  names  of  the  families  of  St.  Clere,  Walrond,  and 
Conant,  occur  frequently  in  these  registers ;  the  name  of 
Duke  rarely.    The  parish  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  in  the 

*  Oliver's  MS.  notes  to  Polwhele*s  Devon*    (Brit.  Mus.) 
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patronage  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Lord  Rolle.  The 
rectorial  tithes,  formerly  appropriated  to  the  Priory  of 
Polsloe,  *  are  now  divided  amongst  several  lay  impropriators. 
They  amount  to  320/.  The  vicarial  tithe  is  223/.  The 
list  of  recorded  vicars  begins  with  *  Stephen  de  Budleigh/ 
who  was  admitted  on  the  11th  of  July,  1261.  The  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  Rev.  George  Dacres  Adams,  the 
present  Vicar  of  Budleigh,  was  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Stapleton, 
who  was  incumbent  of  this  parish  for  fifty-eight  years.  An 
incumbency  of  like  duration  is  also  recorded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  present  Vicar 
is  twenty-eighth  in  succession  from  the  first  on  the  list. 
The  episcopal  registers  f  mention  three  chapels  ^^in  East 
Budleigh,"  which  were  dedicated  respectively  to  St.  James, 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  Leonard,  and  also  a  Chapel  of  St. 
Michael,  at  Widecombe  in  Budleigh." 

In  the  year  1624,  Philip  Westcott,  of  East  Budleigh, 
gave  to  the  poor  of  that  parish  a  yearly  rent  of  fourteen 
shillings,  which  appears  subsequently  to  have  been  made  a 
charge  on  the  rectorial  tithes.  Other  small  gifts  are  united 
with  this,  and  with  the  share  of  East  Budleigh  in  Drake's 
Charity,  and  are  distributed  yearly  by  the  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens,  to  such  poor  persons  as  are  not  in  receipt  of 
regular  parish  relief.  Another  annuity  given  to  this  parish 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth — the  original 
deed  of  which  is  lost — and  charged  upon  an  estate  called 
AUgood's,  now  belonging  to  the  Trustees  of  Lord  Rolle, 
is  applied  in  accordance  with  its  traditional  purpose,  towards 
the  repair  and  beautifying  of  the  church.  It  amounts  to 
3/.  6s,  Sd.  yearly.  In  1607,  Richard  Duke  gave  a  house 
and  garden  to  be  used  as  a  poor  house.    Finally,  East  Bud- 

♦  See  manorial  notices  in  the  next  chapter, 
t  ^.<7.,  Lam/s  BegisUr,  under  the  year  1435. 
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leigli,  jointly  with  the  parish  of  Awliscombe,  in  this  county, 
possesses  a  close  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Honiton,  called 
Shipley,  left  by  George  Pring,  in  1735,  in  trust,  to  apply 
the  rent  thereof  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  for  eight  poor 
labourers  in  each  parish,  receiving  no  parish  relief.  In  1820, 
the  rent  of  the  close  was  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  that 
sum  was  expended  in  dowlas,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
distributed  amongst  forty  poor  parishioners.* 

27.    PARISHES  OF  OTTERTON  AND  BICTON, 

The  Church  of  Otterton  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Of 
the  original  foundation  there  is  no  record.  But  in  the  year 
1205,  Henry  Marshall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  impropriated  that 
church,  with  its  dependent  chapel,  (^^cum  capella  sua  de 
Lahedr eland'' )^  together  with  the  neighbouring  churches  of 
Sidmouth,  Harpford,  and  Yatcombe, — subject  to  the  usual 
provisions  for  the  Vicars — to  the  Norman  Monastery  of  St. 
Michael,  already,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Lords  of  the 
Manor,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers and  pilgrims  there ;  which  grant  was  formally  confirmed 
by  his  successor,  William  Brewer,  and  in  1225,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  ecclesiastical  survey 
of  1260,  known  as  ^'Pope  Nicholas'  Taxation,"  the  vicarage 
of  Otterton  is  valued  at  18  marks  (12/.) ;  in  that  of  1375,  at 
20/.  In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  is 
stated  at  22/.  The  Parliamentary  valuation  of  1831 ,  is  314/. 
In  1846,  the  vicarial  tithes  were  commuted  for  336/.  The 
church  is  cruciform  and  ancient,  but  not  of  much  interest 
architecturally.  It  was  partly  restored  by  the  late  Lord 
RoUe,  not  long  before  his  death.  It  contains  an  altar-tomb 
to  the  momory  of  a  member  of  the  family  of  Courtenay,  and 
•  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra^  pp.  176,  7. 
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two  monumental  brasses  to  members  of  the  Duke  family. 
The  parish  registers  begin  with  the  year  1558.  But,  as 
is  commonly  the  case,  they  are  for  many  years  after  their 
final  commencement  very  imperfect.  To  the  poor  of  this 
parish,  Henry  Austin  gave  100/.  in  1701,  and  Richard  Duke 
a  like  sum  in  1745.  Both  sums  are  invested  on  bond,  and 
the  interest  of  the  former  is  distributed  monthly  in  bread, 
and  that  of  the  latter  yearly  in  Easter  gifts  by  the  Church- 
wardens to  the  deserving  poor.*  Ottertonis  also  interested 
in  the  charitable  gifts  of  Anthony  Izaccke  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  Bicton — now  an  independent  parish, 
and  a  rectory — was  originally,  like  Sidmouth,  a  chapelry  to 
Otterton.  The  body  of  the  old  church  was  removed  in 
1849,  and  the  present  very  beautiful  fabric  erected  in  its 
place,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hayward,  of  Exeter.  The 
style  is  Decorated.  The  finely  timbered  roof  is  supported 
on  sculptured  corbels,  which  represent  a  series  of  Divines 
of  the  English  Church,  beginning  with  Wycliffe.  All  the 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Warrington.  Of 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Priory  of  Otterton,  some  notice 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

F.    PARISHES  OF  SIDMOUTH  AND  SIDBURY. 

The  original  parish  church  of  Sidmouth  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  dedicated,  by 
Bishop  Bronescombe,  to  St.  Giles,  on  December  7th,  1259. 
This  church  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1859,  and  the 
following  years.  In  the  course  of  the  restoration  fragments 
of  very  ancient  sculpture  were  found  imbedded  in  the  walls. 
The  tower,  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  was  built,  as  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Until  the  beginning 
*  Third  Report  of  Charity  Commissioners ^  pp.  51  —  56. 
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of  this  century,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel,  served  by 
a  chaplain  from  the  mother-church  of  Otterton,  were  still 
to  be  seen.  The  vicarage  was  valued  at  15  marks  in  the 
taxation  of  1260 ;  at  201.  in  that  of  1375 ;  at  18/.  15^.  in 
that  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  at  484/.  in  the  valuation  of 
1831. 

Sidbury  Church  is  of  much  greater  architectural  and 

monumental  interest  than  the  church  of  Sidmouth  ;  but  it, 
•  .  .  . 

too,  has  been  in  great  measure  rebuilt.   Part  of  the  nave  is 

of  the  original  structure,  and  seems  to  be  of  the  transi- 
tional period  between  Norman  and  Early  English.  The 
restored  tower  is  Norman,  and  represents  very  faithfully  the 
original,  with  its  fifteenth  century  insertions.  Two  bassi- 
relievi  of  Saints,  which  were  found  in  the  old  walls,  have 
been  carefully  re-inserted  on  either  side  of  the  western 
door.  The  restoration  was  effected  in  1843.  Of  very  few 
restored  churches  can  it  be  said,  as  of  Sidbury,  that  it 
presents  faithful  examples  of  almost  every  period  of  our 
Christian  architecture.  Sidbury  is  a  peculiar  of  the  Chapter 
of  Exeter,  which  is  patron  of  the  vicarage,  and  impropriator 
of  the  rectorial  tithes.  The  vicarage  appears,  in  the  Valor 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  28/.  ;  and  in  the  valuation  of  1831, 
at  576/.    The  small  tithes  were  commuted  in  1843  at  616/. 

The  charities  of  Sidmouth  and  of  Sidbury  are  partly  the 
gifts  of  a  common  benefactor — Anthony  Izaacke,  of  Sid- 
ford,  in  the  last  named  parish,  who  by  his  Will,  dated  the 
13th  of  August,  1639,  gave  to  his  trustees  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  with  directions  to  purchase 
lands  or  tenements  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  six  pounds, 
and  yearly  to  distribute  thereout  forty  shillings  a  year  for 
ever,  among  the  most  aged  and  impotent  poor  people  of 
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Sidmouth,  enfeoffing  certain  able  and  snfficient  inhabitants 
as  trustees,  with  due  provision  for  perpetuity;  three-fourths 
of  the  remaining  income  from  this  investment  was  to  be 
similarly  applied  in  the  parish  of  Sidbury,  and  one-fourth 
in  that  of  Otterton.  The  yearly  payment  to  the  poor  of 
Sidmouth  was  duly  made  by  the  Executors,  but  it  was  not 
until  1666,  that  the  money  bequeathed  was  invested  in  land, 
together  with  other  moneys  bequeathed  by  John  MinshuU, 
then  late  Rector  of  Sidmouth.  Minshull's  Will  directed 
that  his  residuary  estate,  after  payment  of  debts,  and  of 
certain  legacies,  should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
Sidmouth,  in  manner  following  : — 1st,  That  the  profits  of 
one  moiety  thereof  should  be  applied  to  the  schooling  of 
poor  children,  and  to  providing  them  with  Bibles ;  and  2nd, 
That  the  profits  of  the  other  moiety  should  be  applied, 
yearly  to  the  best  advantage  of  poor  adult  people.  Min- 
shull's executors  found  that  the  residue  was  about  360/., 
and  with  this  sum,  together  with  the  third  of  Izaack's 
bequest  above-mentioned,  namely,  forty  pounds,  purchased 
a  tenement  and  gardens,  called  Holway,  in  the  parish  of  Sal- 
combe,  containing,  by  estimation,  twenty-four  (customary*) 
acres.  At  the  date  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  into 
Public  Charities,  (1820),  the  yearly  proceeds  appear  to  have 
been  but  twenty-two  pounds.  The  then  estimated  value, 
in  the  clear,  was  120/.  On  this  point  the  Commissioners 
observed  that  the  rents  reserved  were  fair  at  the  time  the 
leases  were  granted,  and  the  increased  value  was  in  part 
ascribed  to  improvements  made  by  the  tenants,  f  Other 

*  Customary  acres,  in  this  part  of  Devon,  are  less  by  nearly  a  third 
than  statute  acres.  The  "  Poor  Lands  "  of  Sidmouth  contain,  in  all,  but 
about  twenty-two  statute  acres,  including*  eight  acres  given  at  an  earlier 
period,  by  a  donor  now  unknown. 

t  Fourth  Eejwrt  co7icernivg  Charities j  pp.  35 — 41. 
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minor  gifts  to  the  poor  of  Sidmouth,  producing  in  the 
aggregate  about  201.  yearly,  are  enumerated  in  the  report 
mentioned  at  the  foot  of  this  page. 

The  residue  of  IzaacFs  gift,  under  the  Will  of  the  13th 
of  August,  1639,  was  applied,  first,  to  the  purchase  of  a 
close  in  the  parish  of  Sidbury,  called  Bull  Meadow,  which 
recently  produced  six  pounds  yearly,  and,  with  other  bene- 
factions to  the  parish  of  Sidbury, — noticed  hereafter, — is 
distributed  in  monthly  payments  to  poor  and  aged  parish- 
ioners. Secondly,  as  it  seems  from  evidence,  rather  tradi- 
tional than  documentary,  to  the  purchase  of  the  "church 
house,"  or  poor-house,  at  Otterton. 

In  execution  of  the  will  of  Henry  Beaumont,  the  benefac- 
tor of  Gittisham  parish, — as  will  be  seen  presently, — other 
tenements  and  closes,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Abbot  s  Isle, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Ashill,  both  in  Somersetshire,  were 
acquired  by  purchase  from  Sir  William  Courtenay,  and  were 
vested  in  trustees,  who  were  to  bestow  the  rents  and  profits 
from  time  to  time,  as  need  should  require,  among  the  most 
aged,  impotent,  and  poor  parishioners  of  Sidbury.  The 
annual  proceeds  were,  in  1820,  39/.,  and  the  total  income  of 
the  Sidbury  Charities,  about  82/.  * 

The  Parish  of  Sidmouth  had  also,  until  the  year  1806, 
and  under  the  Will  of  an  unknown  donor,  a  reserved  rent, 
(in  1806,  producing  ten  pounds  a  year),  issuing  out  of  a 
messuage  and  lands  at  Southwood,  in  the  parish  of  Daw- 
lish,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied  yearly  for 
ever  in  defraying — in  the  first  place — the  charges  of  bread 
and  wine  for  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Sidmouth ;  and,  as  to  the  residue,  for  any  other  pious, 


*  Third  Report,  pp.  51—56. 
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charitable,  or  common  uses  of  the  same  parish  as  the  major 
part  of  the  parishioners,  duly  convened,  should  think  meet. 
In  1806,  these  lands  were  exchanged  for  other  lands  at 
Harpford,  then  let  for  sixteen  pounds  a  year,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Inquiry  into  Public  Charities,  (1820),  producing 
eighteen  pounds  a  year.  The  original  gift  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  year  1640,  but  its  terms  are  now  known 
only  by  a  recital  in  a  subsequent  deed  of  1680.  All  the 
proceeds  were  then,  as  now,  applied  to  purposes  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  Divine  w^orship.  With  reference 
to  the  exchange,  in  1806,  of  the  Dawlish  estate  for  that  at 
Harpford,  the  Commissioners,  whilst  describing  it  as  irregu- 
lar, add  that  "it  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  fairness," 
and  that  they  do  not  conceive,  having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  Charity  had  sustained  any  prejudice.* 
The  bargain,  however,  was  subsequently  cancelled,  and  the 
land  at  Dawlish  resumed. 

VI.  PARISH  OF  GITTISHAM. 

The  date  of  the  consecration  of  the  Church  of  Gittisham 
is  not  recorded.  The  structure  is  ancient  but  not  archi- 
tecturally remarkable.  The  rectory  is  entered  in  the  Valor 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  21/.  8^.  Sd.,  and  in  the  valuation 
of  1831,  at  320/.  The  advowson  is  in  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  with  the  manor  has  passed,  through  the  families 
of  Beaumont  and  Putt,  to  that  of  Marker. 

By  indenture  of  feoffment,  bearing  date  the  20th  of  June, 
1594,  between  Elizabeth  Beaumont,  and  others,  of  the  first 
part ;  the  Pvector  of  Gittisham,  with  eleven  other  inhabi- 
tants of  that  parish,  of  the  second  part ;  and  the  four 
Governors  of  the  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  of  the  third 

*  TetitJi  Report t  pp.  6—9. 
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part ; — certain  tenements  and  mills  in  the  parish  of 
Kingsnympton,  and  certain  closes  of  land  (containing,  by 
estimation,  twenty  acres)  in  the  parish  of  Abbot's  Isle,  in 
Somersetshire,  were  granted  to  the  Rector  and  inhabitants 
of  Gittisham,  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  people  of  the 
same  parish,  for  ever,"  The  deed  recites  that  this  grant  is 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Will  of  Henry  Beaumont,  (17  th 
March,  1590).  Certain  augmentations  of  the  property  of 
this  charity  were  made  by  purchase  by  the  Trustees,  in 
1633,  and  again  in  1687.  The  land  is  scattered  in  six 
several  parishes.  The  rental,  in  1820,  amounted  to  143/., 
and  the  then  estimated  present  value  to  173/.  a  year.* 
The  profits  are  distributed,  to  such  poor  aged  or  impotent 
persons  of  Gittisham  as  have  never  received  parochial 
relief,  by  weekly  payments.  The  same  parish  has  a  small 
school,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Putt,  a  former  Lord  of  the 
Manor, — seated  at  Coombe, — and  endowed  with  ten  pounds 
a  year,  payable  out  of  an  estate  in  the  parish,  now  belonging 
to  the  Kev.  Henry  William  Marker,  present  Lord  of  the 
Manor. 

To  both  these  donors,  as  well  as  to  other  members  of  the 
families  of  Beaumont  and  Putt,  there  are  fine  monuments 
in  the  Parish  Church. 

The  parishes  which  have  hitherto  been  noticed  in  this 
chapter,  are  all  in  the  Hundred  of  East  Budleigh,  and 
Deanery  of  Aylesbeare.  The  Parish  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  is 
in  the  same  Deanery,  but  forms  a  Hundred  of  itself. 

VII,  PARISH  OF  OTTEHY  ST.  MARY, 

At  the  date  of  the  Conqueror's  Survey,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Rouen, 
*  Fourth  Report  concerning  CliaritieSi  pp.  32—34. 
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held  the  manor  of  Ottery  by  a  grant  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  made  in  1061.*  Of  the  erection  of  the  original 
Parish  Church,  there  is  no  record.  Willelmus,  Presbyter 
de  Ottri,"  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  William  Longchamp, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  made  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  and 
there  is  record,  during  the  same  reign  and  episcopate,  (1190 
— 1197),  of  the  institution  to  the  vicarage  of  a  certain 
Roger,  ad  petitionem  capituli  Rothomagensis^''  and  in  the 
place  of  Peter,  who  had  resigned  it.  In  December,  1260, 
either  a  new  church,  or  else  a  church  which  now  first  took 
the  place  of  a  chapel,  was  dedicated  by  Walter  Bronescombe, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  whom  also  a  liberal  endowment  was 
given  to  the  Vicar.  In  the  returns  made  to  the  writs  of 
1334,  issued  for  the  purpose  of  determining  contributions 
and  levies  for  the  war,  the  revenues  of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Rouen,  as  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
are  taxed  at  20/.  a  year.  At  the  date  of  this  return,  the 
then  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  John  Grandisson, — ever  memo- 
rable for  his  munificent  spirit, — had  already  opened  a 
negociation  with  the  Chapter  for  the  purchase  of  the  manor 
and  advowson,  in  order  that  they  might  form  part  of  the 
endowment  of  the  noble  college  which  he  had  resolved  to 
found,  and  towards  which  he  had  secured  the  goodwill  and 
favour,  both  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  and  of  the  Pope. 

The  good  Bishop  found  that  his  reverend  friends  in  Nor- 
mandy were  not  inclined  to  underrate  the  value  of  what 
they  had  to  sell,  either  on  account  of  the  burdensome 
contingencies  which  (by  their  own  acknowledgment),  the 
remoteness  of  the  property,  and  the  frequent  wars  between 
England  and  France  had  entailed  upon  them,  or  of  that 
sacred  purpose  to  which  it  was  the  purchaser's  known 

*  "  In  hundreto  Otri,  ....  Sancta  Maria  de  Rotomago  habet  v,  hid* 
iu  dominio." — Exeter  Domesday,  f.  68. 
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intention  to  devote  it.  In  one  of  his  letters  the  Bishop 
tells  them  that  their  demands  are  very  heavy  and  unreason- 
able. Ultimately,  and  after  much  discussion,  the  manor 
and  advowson  were  by  agreement  estimated  as  worth, 
together,  160/.  a  year,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1335,  both 
were  conveyed  by  the  Community  to  the  Bishop  pro  certo 
et  competeiiti  pretioP  In  1337  the  Bishop  erected  the 
parish  church  into  a  Collegiate  Church,  and  conveyed  the 
manor,  with  its  appurtenances,  to  the  Warden,  Canons,  and 
other  Ministers  thereof  in  perpetuity ;  having  first  abolished 
all  remnant  of  personal  servitude  within  the  manor,  by 
commuting  all  labour  and  dues,  including  those  for  license 
of  marriage,  (but  exclusive  of  the  usual  heriots  and  suit  to 
mill),  for  the  annual  payment — still  made  by  the  copyholders 
of  Ottery, — of  2^?.       yearly,  for  each  ferling  of  land.* 

The  foundation  comprised  four  Canons  and  Prebendaries, 
— one  of  them  being  Warden, — four  simple  Canons,  eight 
Choral  Vicars  in  Priest's  orders,  three  Priests,  specially 
charged  with  parochial  and  chapel  duty,  twelve  Clerks, 
(under  various  designations)  a  Grammar  Master,  and  eight 
Choir-boys.  Each  Canon  had  his  own  home.  The  Vicars 
and  Ministers  had  a  house  in  common.  The  collation  to 
prebends  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  for  the  time 
being.  The  appointment  to  inferior  dignities  was  in  the 
Canons.  Every  member  of  the  College  was  to  assist  in  the 
daily  and  nightly  offices  of  the  Church.  Certain  duties  had 
also  to  be  performed  in  the  chantry  founded  by  Bishop 
Grandisson,  in  Exeter  Cathedral 

In  1338,  the  Church  of  Ilsington,  and  in  1363,  the 
Church  of  Northam,  were  severally  appropriated  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  College.    The  former  was  purchased 

*  Oliver,  Monasticoti  Diaccsis  ExouiensiSy  Additional  Supplement, 
1854,  p.  22. 
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of  Plynipton  Priory ;  the  latter  of  St.  Stephen's  Abbey,  at 
Caen.  Thus  enriched,  the  Vicars  were  increased  from  eight 
to  ten.  Other  benefactions  came  to  the  College  by  the 
founder's  last  Will.  He  had  been  especially  careful  for  the 
provision  of  a  library,  and  of  means  for  its  support.  This 
also,  was  enlarged  at  his  death,  ( 15th  of  July,  1369, 
after  an  episcopacy  of  nearly  forty-two  years),  in  common 
with  several  other  libraries  in  the  diocese.*  It  was  further 
and  considerably  augmented  by  the  bequests  of  John  of 
Exeter,  a  Priest,  who  died  in  1445,  and  was  buried  in  this 
church. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  College  of  Bishop 
Grandisson  flourished,  and  did  its  appointed  work,  without 
other  hindrance  than  that  which  arose  inevitably  from  the 
constant  frailty  and  the  occasional  folly  of  the  men  who 
had  to  administer  it.  The  most  eminent  of  its  Wardens 
w^ere  Thomas  Cornish,  Provost  of  Oriel,  and  suffragan  to 
Bishop  Fox  ;  and  Thomas  Chard,  last  Abbot  of  Ford,  and 
the  restorer  and  second  founder  of  St.  Margaret's  Hospital, 
at  Honiton.  The  namej  of  Alexander  Barclay,  paraphrast 
of  the  once  widely-popular  Ship  of  Fooles,  is  now  better 
remembered  than  that  of  either  of  his  contemporaries, — 
Cornish  or  Chard, — under  the  wardenship  of  both  of  whom 
he  was  a  chaplain  of  this  college.  His  incidental  allusions 
to  his  own  fraternity  in  his  famous  satire,  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  its  general  character.  He  goes  so  far,  indeed, 
as  to  say — 

The  greatest  roote  of  all  misgovernaunce 
That  nowe  is  used  amon^  the  Commontie, 
Proceedetli  of  foolishe  Priestes  ignorance, 
AVhich  have  no  wisdome,  way»  nor  facultie, 
To  heale  such  shepe  as  they  plajne  scabbed  see." 


*  Oliver,  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  p.  444,  seg-g". 
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And,  in  another  place,  lie  says,  giving  his  pen  a  still  sharper 
point : — 

**  For  if  one  can  flatter,  and  bear  a  liawke  on  liis  fiste, 
He  shall  be  made  Parson  of  Honiton,  or  of  Clist." 

But  his  own  experience  showed  that  at  a  time  when  he  was 
himself  much  to  seek  for  his  right  work  in  life,  and  how  to 
set  about  it.  Bishop  Grandisson's  foundation  gave  him  the 
means  at  once  of  pursuing  his  own  profession  usefully,  if  he 
chose,  and  of  preaching  an  impressive  sermon  to  a  much 
wider  audience  than  any  that  could  be  gathered  under 
Ottery  pulpit,  or  any  other. 

When  the  union  of  lust  and  rapacity  in  the  King,  and 
of  greed  and  practical  infidelity  in  not  a  few  of  his  chief 
courtiers,  came  into  combination  with  a  real  and  long- 
growing  need  of  reform  amongst  priests  as  well  as  laymen, 
and  so  produced  the  Dissolution,  not  only  of  monasteries, 
chantries,  and  priests'  colleges,  but  of  free  chapels  and 
hospitals,  the  College  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  shared  the  com- 
mon fate.  Its  revenues,  when  dissolved,  were  valued  at 
303^.  2s.  dd.,  (in  the  money  of  1545).  The  manor  was 
granted  to  Edmund  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  Protector.  But,  in  other  respects, 
Ottery  was  spared  much  both  of  the  loss  and  of  the  shame 
which  commonly  went  in  the  train  of  the  royal  visitors." 
The  church  was  neither  pulled  down  nor  turned  to  vile 
uses.  The  abodes  of  laborious  and  holy  men,  as  well  as 
of  idle  and  careless  men,  but  all  bound,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  various  kinds  of  public  service,  were  not 
wholly  handed  over  to  private  persons,  to  be  treated  as 
private  property.  The  houses  of  the  Warden  and  Canons 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  gone  with  the  manor.  But  the 
Church  and  Chapter-House,  the  School-House,  the  houses 
of  the  Vicars  and  Secondaries,  with  all  their  appurtenances, 
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and  all  the  property  of  the  late  College  in  Ottery  itself, — 
the  great  tithes  excepted — were  vested  in  four  principal 
inhabitants,  who  by  Letters  Patent,  (24th  of  December, 
1545),  were  incorporated,  with  power  of  perpetual  succession, 
under  the  title  of  The  Pour  Grovernors  of  the  Heredita- 
ments and  Goods  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  of  Ottery,  in 
the  County  of  Devon."  obliged,  by  their  charter,  to  keep  up 
the  Church  and  other  edifices,  and  to  maintain  a  Vicar  and 
Schoolmaster,  of  whom  the  former  should  have,  yearly, 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  latter  ten  pounds.  The  then  total 
annual  value  of  all  the  property  vested  in  this  corporation 
was  45/.  19^.  2d,  J  or  less  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  confis- 
cated property  of  the  College.  The  school,  although 
virtually  founded  byGrandisson,  two  centuries  earlier,  is  by 
this  Patent  entitled  The  King's  New  Grammar  School," 
and  thus,  (as  if  to  give  to  plunder  a  flavour  of  irony),  the 
royal  spoliator  of  the  other  five-sixths  *  figures  as  founder 
and  endower  of  a  beneficent  institution,  arising  out  of  *Hhe 
particular  love  and  affection  wdth  which  we  greatly  favour 
the  young  subjects  of  our  kingdom,  within  our  said  County 
of  Devon."  Such  are  the  words  of  the  Charter,  as  enrolled 
in  Chancery. 

The  school  thus  spared  has  been  considerably  benefited 
loj  two  endowments,  one  of  them  accruing  by  deed  of  gift 
between  Edward  Salter,  of  London,  (a  native  of  Ottery), 
and  his  Trustees,  made  in  1666 ;  the  other,  under  the  will 
of  Thomas  Axe,  of  Orchard,  in  Somersetshire,  who  had 
been  Parish  Clerk  of  Ottery,  during  many  years.  This 
bequest  was  made  in  1691.  Salter's  gift  was  intended  by 
the  donor  to  support  an  exhibitioner,  but  seems  always  to 

•  The  great  tithes  of  Ottery,  however,  (which  are  included  in  this 
estimate  of  the  portion  alienated),  did  not  g-o  into  lay  hands,  but  were 
impropriated  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor. 
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have  been  applied  instead  to  the  education  of  two  ordinary 
scholars.  Axe  s  benefaction  extended  to  several  purposes. 
Mr.  Axe  was  a  remarkable  man  in  more  ways  than  one. 
He  anticipated  Parliament  (by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century) 
in  offering  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  any  person 
who  should  invent  a  method  for  finding  the  longitude  at 
sea.  And  he  anticipated  by  a  much  longer  period,  the 
very  needful  provision  of  public  dispensaries  in  small  towns. 
The  bequests  to  Ottery  were,  in  part,  deferred  bequests,  to 
accrue  upon  certain  contingencies,  but  they  have  ultimately 
benefited  the  parish  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  applicable  to  various  useful  purposes.  *  The 
name  of  Thomas  Axe  is  but  rarely  remembered  in  his  own 
town ;  yet  it  can  scarcely  fail  now  and  then  to  suggest  a  not 
uninstructive  comparison  of  the  notions  of  public  benefi- 
cence entertained,  respectively,  by  the  royal  ^'founder"  of 
the  Grammar  School  of  Ottery,  and  by  its  poor  parish  clerk. 
It  has  become  somewhat  of  a  fashion  of  late  days — a  fashion 
set,  or  extended,  by  men  who  should  have  known  better — 
to  speak  railingly  of  the  true  founders  of  public  charities, 
as  of  people  whose  liberality  lay  in  giving  what  they  could 
not  keep.  Unfortunately  for  such  objectors,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  of  the  founders 
of  our  Charities  were  benefactors  in  life,  as  well  as  at  death; 
whilst  of  the  deeds  of  beneficence  of  the  railers,  all,  often- 
times, that  could  be  said — even  by  the  most  hopeful  and 
charitable  of  mankind — is  that,  if  done  at  all,  they  are,  in 
an  extremely  literal  sense  of  the  word,  ''done  in  secret." 

If  another  objection  that  is  occasionally  taken  to  chari- 
table bequests  for  public  purposes  were  not  in  substance 
equally  frivolous  (although  somewhat  more  plausible  at  first 
look),  the  parochial  history  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  would  help 

*  Ihi7'd  Report  of  Charity  Commissionei^s,  pp.  107 — 114, 
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not  a  little  to  give  it  pitli  and  point ;  for  very  great  have 
been,  in  past  times,  the  abuses  that  were  suffered,  first,  to 
creep  in,  and  then  to  grow  apace.  We  have  seen  that  the 
small  tithes  of  Ottery  belong  to  the  parish,  and  are  to  be 
applied  to  parochial  uses.  When  the  Charity  Commission- 
ers made  their  first  public  inquiry,  it  was  stated  to  them, 
on  competent  authority,  that  "the  small  tithes  would  be 
wmth  1000/.  a  year,  to  let,"  if  equitably  let  and  equitably 
collected.  At  that  time  they  actually  produced  to  the 
parish  only  90/.  a  year,  under  leases  which,  for  thirty  years, 
had  been  held  by  a  near  relative  of  the  Treasurer  and  one 
of  the  four  Governors.  At  the  same  date,  no  free  pupils 
whatever  were  received  at  ''The  King's  Free  Grammar 
School,"  save  two,  who  were  supported  exclusively  by  the 
gift  of  Edward  Salter,  above  mentioned.  Not  long  before, 
a  Master,  on  his  entry  into  office,  found  ''the  premises  in  a 
ruinous  state,  and  that  the  school  had  been  used  for  keeping 
poultry."*  But  those  abuses  were  quite  reformable,  and  have 
been  reformed,  although  not  without  difficulty. 

The  "Four  Governors,"  who  had  proved  so  little  watchful 
over  their  trust  in  these  particulars,  do  not  show  to  much 
greater  advantage  when  regarded  as  guardians  of  the  parish 
Church  of  Ottery.  They  have,  indeed,  kept  up  the  fabric  ; 
but,  actively  or  passively,  they  had  greatly  disfigured,  and 
even  mutilated  it,  before  the  recent  restorations. 

This  church  is  cathedral-like,  both  in  its  extent  and  in 
its  solemn  beauty.  It  comprises  nave,  aisles,  transeptal 
towers,  chancel,  chancel  aisles  (terminating  in  small  side 
chapels),  and  Lady  chapel.  The  transSpts  formed  by  the 
towers,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  are, 
doubtless, — together  with  portions  of  the  aisles — part  of 
the  Early  English  Church,  built  during  the  lordship  of  the 
*  Third  Report ^  ut  supra,  p.  107. 
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Chapter  of  Rouen,  and  dedicated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1260. 
The  rest  is  Bishop  Grandisson's  work,  of  almost  a  century- 
later,  but  its  style  is  rather  ^'transitional"  than  ''decorated." 
The  light  comes  almost  wholly  from  above.  There  is  no 
eastern  window,  and  the  western  window  is  placed  high. 
Before  the  erection  of  the  northern  chapel, — which  was 
probably  added  between  1510  and  1520,  (by  Cecily  Grey, 
daughter  of  William  Lord  Bonville,  and  widow  of  Henry, 
Marquess  of  Dorset),  and  has  the  Perpendicular  character- 
istics of  its  period, — the  whole  church  must  have  had  a 
stately  harmony  of  style,  rarely  produced  by  the  union  of 
parts  of  two  different  churches,  and  plainly  indicative  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  later  builders  to  imitate  the  earlier 
architecture,  without  altogether  abandoning  contemporary- 
practice  in  detail.  Of  this  mixture  of  earlier  and  later 
work,  subordinated  to  a  general  unity  of  effect,  the  lancet- 
windows  of  the  chancel,  and  those  of  the  transeptal  towers, 
have  been  cited  as  conspicuous  examples.  But,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  documentary  evidence,  the  facts  can  only  be 
stated  conjecturally.  They  have  been  differently  viewed  by 
authorities  so  competent  in  such  matters  as  Mr.  Hayward, 
of  Exeter,  who  described  the  church  many  years  ago ;  by  Mr. 
Butterfield,  who  has  recently  restored  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
and  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Duke  Coleridge,  who  contributed 
an  excellent  account  of  the  restoration  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society ^  published  in 
1852.  The  author  of  that  paper  was  not  merely  a  describer 
of  the  good  work,  but  was,  in  common  with  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  and  other  members  of  the  same  family, 
its  liberal  and  energetic  promoter.  Ottery,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  a  tie  to  that  family,  which  no  lapse  of  time  or 
change  of  circumstances  can  sever.  The  town,  indeed,  lacks 
bne  honour  which  it  should  have  had.    The  resting-place 
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of  the  most  gifted  native  of  Ottery  is  far  away.  But  there 
seems  to  be  a  special  appropriateness  in  the  fact,  that  the 
grand  old  church  of  Bishop  Grandisson  should  owe  not  a 
little  of  its  restored  beauty  to  the  near  relatives  of  Coleridge. 

It  was  a  main  object  with  the  restorers  to  adapt  the 
ancient  edifice  to  modern  requirements,  without  sacrificing 
ancient  fitness  and  beauty  to  the  accidents  of  modern  taste- 
lessness  or  to  anti-symbolic  prejudices.  Unhappily,  the  incor- 
porated Governors  proved  rather  hinderers  than  helpers  in 
the  work ;  but  it  went  on,  nevertheless,  with  vigour.  The 
galleries  were  removed,  the  nave  was  enlarged,  and  the 
chancel  reduced.  In  order  to  effect  this  enlargement  fitly, 
the  ancient  level  of  the  nave  was  restored  and  prolonged 
over  the  entire  congregational  area,  including  the  transepts 
and  the  two  bays  beyond  them,  making  the  present  chancel 
commence  at  the  third  bay,  with  a  flight  of  three  steps  and 
a  low  oaken  screen  on  the  uppermost  step.  Immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  new  choir,"  writes  Mr.  Coleridge,  there 
is  a  rise  of  two  steps,  and  the  level  so  obtained  continues 
for  a  single  bay.  This  is  left  as  a  vacant  place  in  front  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  is  fenced  in  to  the  north  and  south  by  a 
high  parclose  of  open-work  with  doors.  This  is  part  of  the 
ancient  screen-work  of  the  church,  and  was  brought  from 
the  back  of  one  of  the  galleries,  where  it  had  formed  one 
side  of  a  sort  of  pew.  It  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
has  all  the  masculine  boldness  and  beauty  which  marks  what 
is  left  to  us  from  that  wonderful  period."  The  restoration 
of  the  Lady  chapel  has  been  effected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Woodyer. 

The  clerestory  windows  of  the  chancel  had  all  been  muti- 
lated. They  have  been  restored  with  tracery  similar  to  the 
tracery  of  those  in  the  nave.  A  series  of  niches,  between 
the  arches  and  these  clerestory  windows,  extending  through- 
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out  the  nave  and  chancel,  have  been  restored,  but  of  neces- 
sity, in  a  very  conjectural  way;  the  mutilation  having  been 
so  complete  as  to  leave  little  evidence  of  their  original  state. 
Mr.  Coleridge  suggests  that  these  niches  call  for  appropri- 
ate figures  to  fill  them,  and  quotes  a  characteristic  saying 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's,  that  Protestantism  may  be  quite  as  secure 
"  in  a  church  decorated  with  statues  of  good  men,  as  in  one 
hung  round  with  bunches  of  ribstone-pippins."  No  assertion 
can  well  be  less  contestible.  Architectural  and  other  artis- 
tic beauty  has  never  been  employed  more  fitly  than  in  the 
reverent  adornment  of  our  churches.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember,  that  popular  prejudices  on  this  score  have,  in 
many  places,  been  strengthened  by  the  obvious  fact  that 
decorations  and  symbols  are  often  talked  of  as  if  they  were 
things  essential ;  when,  in  truth,  they  can  never  be  other 
than  things  subsidiary. 

The  windows  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Chapel  at  Ottery, 
and  those  of  the  small  side  chapels,  in  which  the  side 
aisles  terminate,  have  been  filled  with  painted  glass, 
partly  by  Warrington,  partly  by  O'Connor,  and  partly 
by  Hardman.  Of  the  works  of  the  last  named  artist, 
which  were  designed  by  Pugin,  and  are  in  the  side  chapels, 
Mr.  Coleridge  says,  *'tliey  appear  to  me  by  far  the  best 
which  the  revival  of  the  art  of  glass  painting  has  yet  pro- 
duced." The  fine  fifteenth-century  window  at  the  west  end 
of  the  north  chapel — a  window  of  six  lights — ^has  been  filled 
with  figures  of  the  Apostles,  in  double  rows,  by  Mr.  Wailes, 
who  has  also  furnished  the  beautiful  little  picture  of  the 
Nativity,  subscribed  for  by  the  little  children  of  the 
parish,"  which  the  visitor  will  observe  in  the  two-light  win- 
dow of  the  same  chapel. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  polychrome  has  been  employed, 
chiefly  in  the  decoration  of  the  roof,  Mr.  Coleridge  writes 
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thus : — ''The  church  has  been  coloured,  not  as  much  as  it 
ought  to  be,  nor  as  Bishop  Grandisson  probably  left  it,  but 
as  much  as  was  thought  prudent  at  the  present  time.  The 
colour  is  kept  chiefly  on  the  roof,  only  being  brought  to  the 
ground  in  one  or  two  places,  by  the  reredos,  the  parcloses, 
and  the  font.  The  wholo  of  the  roof  has  been  coloured  in 
the  centre  aisle,  both  of  the  nave  and  chancel ;  the  patterns 
increasing  in  intricacy  and  richness  eastwards  of  the  tran- 
septs, and  gilding  being  freely  used  in  the^parts  over  the 
choir  and  sanctuary.  In  the  transepts,  side  aisles,  and 
Lady  chapel,  the  ribs  only  of  the  vaulting  have  been 
painted,  and  the  bosses  gilded.  The  roof  of  the  small  side 
chapel  is  exceedingly  rich  and  strong  in  colour,  and  in  them 
and  the  Lady  chapel,  the  colour  is  brought  somewhat  lower 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  church  In  the  font,  the  poly- 
chrome of  nature  has  been  used  Underneath  the  old 

font  (which  was  in  a  hopelessly  decayed  condition),  was 
found  a  block  of  Purbeck  stone,  which  had  evidently  been 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  Norman  font,  the  plan  of  which 
was  left  upon  it.  From  this  the  present  font  was  designed. 
The  bowl  and  centre  shaft  are  of  marble,  from  Ipplepen  ; 
the  base  is  black  marble,  from  Plymouth  ;  the  four  corner 
shafts  are  serpentine,  from  Helstone ;  the  mosaics  on  the 
three  sides  of  the  bowl  are  formed  of  Ippelpen,  and  of  black- 
and-red  Plymouth  marbles,  with  some  small  pieces  of  white 
foreign  marble."  * 

The  tombs  and  mural  monuments  in  this  church  are  very 
numerous.  The  most  important  among  them  are  the  richly 
canopied  and  effigied  tombs  of  Otho  de  Grandisson  (brother 
of  the  Bishop),  and  Beatrice,  his  wife.  These  were  restored, 
very  faithfully,  in  1851.    Two  poetical  epitaphs  on  tablets, 

*  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  for  1852. 
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to  members  of  the  Sherman  family,  have  been  thought  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  William  Browne,  author  of  Britains 
Pastorals.  There  are  other  monuments  to  members  of  the 
families  of  Haydon  of  Cadhay,  and  of  Cooke  of  Thome. 
John  Cooke's  effigy  is  the  subject  of  a  popular  legend, 
founded  on  a  groundless  tale  of  murder. 

The  parish  of  Ottery  possesses — in  addition  to  those 
already  described — several  other  charitable  trusts,  the  chief 
of  which  are  known  as  ^'Ottery  Trust,"  ''Somersetshire,  or 
Beaumont,  Trust,"  and  ''Barnard's  Gift." 

Ottery  Trust  includes  a  gift  of  lands  by  John  Lawrence, 
made  in  1440,  in  trust  "for  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ottery,  to  pay  one  moiety  of  every  tenth  and  fifteenth 
which  should  be  payable  under  the  authority  of  Parliament," 
and,  as  respects  all  residue  of  the  rents  and  profits  there- 
after, and  after  defraying  needful  charges  of  repair  and 
improvement,  to  distribute  "amongst  the  poor  of  the  said 
parish,  where  there  should  be  the  greatest  need  and  merit." 
John  Baleigh,  William  Sherman,  and  others,  have  aug- 
mented this  charity,  by  Will,  or  by  deed  of  gift,  at  various 
times ;  but  no  original  document  respecting  either  of  these 
donations  is  now  known  to  exist.  The  total  annual  income, 
at  the  date  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry,  was  317/.  5^.  8^. 
There  is  another  gift  called  "Davy's  Dole,"  of  variable 
amount.  All  these  are  for  the  relief  of  the  deserving  poor, 
and  are  so  applied. 

The  "Somersetshire  Trust"  has  arisen  from  the  bequest 
of  Henry  Beaumont,  (previously  mentioned  in  this  chapter) 
of  "five  pounds  a  year,  for  ever,  to  the  poor  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary."  In  execution  of  this  bequest,  Elizabeth  Beaumont, 
widow  and  executrix  of  the  testator,  enfeoffed  twelve  inha- 
bitants, and  their  successors,  by  due  election,  of  certain 
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lands  and  tenements  in  Somersetshire,  containing,  according 
to  the  deed,  eighty-six  acres  and  a  half,  by  estimation, 
which,  at  the  date  of  the  inquiry,  produced  119^.  a  year.* 
The  administration  of  this  trust  is  united  with  that  of  the 
Ottery  trust. 

John  Barnard — who  died  in  1721 — ^bequeathed  certain 
closes  of  land,  then  producing  twelve  pounds  a  year,  to  the 
Vicar  of  Ottery  for  the  time  being,  ''to  preach  a  preparatory 
sermon  previous  to  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment." At  the  date  of  the  Charities'  Report,  those  closes 
were  let  for  23/.  5s,  Oc?.  ;t  and  twelve  week-day  sermons  in 
each  year  were  preached,  in  accordance  with  the  testator's 
Will. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Ottery,  is  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  WoUaston.  It  comprises  nave,  chancel,  south 
porch,  and  sacristy.  It  has  a  good  roof,  of  high  pitch,  and  a 
good  lych-gate.    The  pulpit  and  the  font  are  of  Caen  stone. 

VIII.  PARISHES  OF  LT3IP  STONE,  AND  OF  TOP  SEAM. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  the  ambition  of  architects 
(and  it  may  fairly  be  added,  of  incumbents  too)  has  often 
been  a  far  worse  enemy  to  our  old  churches,  than  time  and 
weather.  Yet  it  is  obviously  a  greater  proof  of  professional 
ability — as  well  as  a  mark  of  due  reverence  for  antiquity — 
to  carry  out  a  successful  restoration,  than  to  erect  a  new 
building,  however  good  in  itself.  It  is  honourable  both  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  architects  of  Devon,  that  this  county 
affords  many  instances  of  good  restoration, — effected,  often, 
under  difficulties.  And,  doubtless,  not  a  little  of  the  honour 

*  Third  Report,  ut  supra,  pp.  88—99.   t  Ihid,  p.  112, 
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is  ascribable  to  the  efforts  and  example  of  the  combined 
clergy  and  laymen,  who  have  worked  together  in  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  The  change  of  feeling  in 
such  matters  is  great.  It  is  yet  within  living  memory,  that 
a  clerical  historian  of  Devonshire — when  most  inclined  to 
eulogy — was  wont  to  sum  up  his  praises  of  a  church  by  say- 
ing, ''It  is  a  very  neat  edifice ;  excellently  pewed  with  the 
best  wainscot!'  Taste  of  that  kind  is  far  from  being  extinct, 
but  such  labours  as  those  of  the  Exeter  Society  keep  it  well 
in  check. 

Lympstone  Church,  (dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  in  September, 
1409),  has  recently  been  rebuilt,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Ashworth.  The  old  fabric  was  Perpendicular  in  style,  but 
less  remarkable  for  its  architecture  than  for  the  very  exten- 
sive use  which  had  been  made  of  colour  in  its  internal 
decorations.  Successive  generations  of  churchwardens  had, 
of  course,  pretty  effectually  concealed  the  painter's  work, 
but  as  the  demolition  of  the  church  went  on,  its  elaborate 
colouring  came  more  and  more  into  view.  ''All  the  moulded 
tops  of  the  cradle  roofs,  the  bosses,  the  moulded  wall-plates 
of  the  nave,  and  those  of  the  north  aisle,  were  painted  with 
vermilion  and  dull  blue.  The  piers  of  the  north  arcade  were 
banded  on  the  semicircular  angular  shafts  with  diagonal 
lines,  alternately  vermilion  and  emerald  green  ;  the  inter- 
mediate mouldings  being  red.  The  foliaged  caps  to  the 
pillars  had  also  been  coloured,  but  the  colour  had  generally 
disappeared.  An  unusual  pattern  of  yellow  and  light  green 
was  continued  round  the  walls  just  above  the  usual  height 
of  open  seating ;  the  pattern  being  laid  upon  what  semed 
to  be  the  original  uneven  hard  plaster.  Between  the  second 
and  third  windows  of  the  north  aisle  were  traces  of  Saint 
Christopher  bearing  the  holy  child,  on  a  beautiful  diaper 

ground  On  the  upper  part  of  this  diaper,  two,  or 
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possibly,  three  different  sets  of  texts  had  been  painted,  some 
in  Roman  letters,  and  some  in  black-letter.  The  spandril 
spaces  of  the  first  pier,  and  the  arch  adjoining  the  tower, 
had,  on  one  side,  a  pale  yellow  ground,  with  deep  yellow 
foliage ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  pale  chocolate  ground,  with 
deep  chocolate  foliage."* 

Lympstone  is  a  rectory,  entered  in  the  Valor  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  at  15/.  135.  4c?.,  and  in  the  Valuation  of  1831 
at  300/.  The  tithes  w^ere  commuted  in  1838  for  264/.  The 
Schools  of  the  parish  have  various  small  benefactions  under 
the  Wills  of  Henry  Metherell,  (1727)  ;  of  John  Egerton, 
(1730) ;  of  Wakelin  Welch,  (1818)  ;  and  of  John  Denning, 
(1829).  The  poor  have  also  benefactions  under  the  Wills  of 
Wakelin  Welch,  and  of  William  Spicer,  (1848). 

The  Church  of  Topsham  is  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret, 
and  is  impropriated  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  who 
are  patrons  of  of  the  Perpetual  Curacy,  certified  in  the 
Valor  at  33/.  Qs.  8d.  ;  in  the  Thesaurus  Provincialis  of 
1782,  at  80/.  (reputed  value) ;  and  in  1831  at  227/.  The 
impropriated  tithes  were  commuted  in  1842  for  445/. 
Several  houses  in  Topsham  belong  to  the  church  fabric  by 
ancient  gift,  and  the  rents  are  applied  to  its  repair.  The 
church  is  of  little  interest  architecturally,  and  contains  no 
ancient  monuments  of  note,  but  there  are  two  modern  ones, 
by  Chantrey,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  John 
Duckworth,  and  his  gallant  son,  who  fell  at  Albuera.  The 
Duckworth  family  acquired  Wear  House,  in  this  parish,  by 
purchase,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Wear  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  Hollands,  Dukes 
of  Exeter,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Plantagenet 
period. 

*  Nineteenth  Beport  of  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society ^  (1863). 
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A  district  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  was  built  at 
Wear,  by  subscription,  in  1837,  and  was  consecrated  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1838.  Its  architecture  cannot  be  com- 
mended, but  its  endowment  w^as  liberally  promoted,  as  well 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  building ;  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Exeter,  as  impropriators  of  the  rectorial  tithes ;  and  by 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  district,  the  Rev.  Charles  Browne. 
Wear  had  previously  been  made  a  district  Chapelry,  (under 
the  provisions  of  59  Geo.  III.),  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 
1844. 

The  poor  of  the  parish  of  Topsham  have  considerable 
benefactions,  under  the  respective  Wills  of  John  Watkins, 
(1600);  of  John  Shere,  (1636);  of  Anne  Collier,  (1777);  of 
William  Kennaway,  (1792);  and  of  William  Townson,  (1810). 
The  schools  also  have  several  benefactions,  the  chief  of 
which  accrues  by  the  bequest  of  J oseph  Somaster,  made  in 
1767.    Topsham  is  in  the  Hundred  of  Wonford. 

In  this  district,  the  history  of  Nonconformity  is  somewhat 
less  chequered,  either  by  persecution  in  remote  days,  or  by 
theological  controversy  in  later  days,  than  it  has  usually 
been  in  other  parts  of  England.  In  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion there  were,  indeed,  two  martyrs  for  the  Reformation 
at  Exeter,  and  of  these  the  most  notable  instance  will  be 
mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  in  connection  with  a 
remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  mother  of  Raleigh. 
One  native  of  Exmouth  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
the  stake,  but  the  scene  of  his  labours  was  in  Essex,  and 
that  of  his  imprisonment,  in  London.  In  like  manner,  the 
sufferings  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  when  they  in  their 
turn  became  the  objects  of  bitter  persecution,  were  less 
severe  here  than  in  many  other  places. 

The  first  Dissenting  Congregation  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Exmouth,  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Jones,  Vicar  of  Woodbury, 
who  was  amongst  the  ministers  ejected  from  the  Church  of 
England,  under  the  ''Bartholomew  Act"  of  1662.  This 
assembly  was  of  short  duration.  No  permanent  Dissenting 
Chapel  was  established,  until  after  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
In  April,  1689,  a  field  was  bought  at  GuUiford,  in  the  parish 
of  Lympstone,  to  erect,  according  to  the  words  of  the  foun- 
dation deed, — "a  meeting  for  religious  worship,  and  for  the 
service  of  God,  by  the  people  called  Presbyterians."  The 
chapel  there  built  did  not  altogether  escape  the  too  usual 
attacks  of  a  part  of  the  population  of  that  day,  more  notable 
for  its  ignorant  folly,  than  even  for  its  bigotry.  On  one 
t)ccasion,  at  least,  the  new  place  of  worship  was  beset  by  a 
riotous  mob.  Samuel  Tapper  was  the  first  minister  here. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  successors,  are  Thomas 
Jervis,  (who  afterwards  became  tutor  to  the  first  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne),  and  John  Jervis,  who  was  ordained  in  1779, 
and  seems  to  have  retained  the  ministry  of  GuUiford  Chapel 
until  his  death,  in  1820,  just  after  the  erection  of  a  new 
chapel  in  Lympstone  village. 

The  meeting-house  at  GuUiford  was  usually  attended  by 
the  Exmouth  dissenters,  until  the  year  1776,  when  the  casual 
visit  to  Exmouth  of  a  woman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who — 
like  her  more  widely  known  contemporary,  Lady  Hunting- 
don— was  in  the  habit  of  expending  much  of  her  large  means 
in  the  building  and  endow^ment  of  Chapels  (of  various  deno- 
minations), led  to  the  erection  of  an  edifice  which  still  bears 
the  name  ''Glenorchy  Chapel,"  in  memory  of  its  founder, 
Willielma  Maxwell,  afterwards  Campbell,  (widow  and  heiress 
of  John  Campbell,  Viscount  Glenorchy,  son  and  heir  of 
John,  third  Earl  of  Breadalbane).  Lady  Glenorchy  left  a 
remarkable  ''Diary"  of  her  life,  in  which  occurs  the  follow- 
ing account  of  her  foundation,  under  the  date  December, 
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1776: — ''We  went  to  Exmoutli,  where  we  remained  some 

days  My  chaplain  preached  in  different  places  to 

crowded  auditories,  some  of  whom  seemed  impressed  

Here  we  met  with  much  opposition  from  a  neighbouring 
Justice,  who  sent  a  press-gang  to  the  Hong  room',  to  disturb 
the  congregation,  and  ordered  the  landlord  to  give  no  more 
admission  to  such  preachers,  on  pains  of  taking  away  his 
license.  This  made  me  wish  much  to  have  a  house  licensed 
in  the  town,  large  enough  to  contain  the  people  who  were 
willing  to  hear.  This  desire  increased  in  proportion  as  I  saw 
the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  hear  and  receive  the  Gospel 
I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Holmes,  [a  retired  merchant,  residing 
at  Exeter,]  but  he  seemed  to  think  Exmouth  'so  wicked  a 
place,'  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing  there. 
The  thought,  however,  never  left  me,  and  some  weeks  after- 
wards I  wrote  to  Mr.  Holmes,  to  look  out  for  a  house  in  the 
town,  which  I  might  purchase ;  which  accordingly  he  did, 
and  found  one,  which  I  bought  and  fitted  up  for  a  place  of 
worship." .  .  .  ''A  congregation,"  adds  Lady  Glenorchy  after- 
wards, "of  some  hundreds  has  been  gathered,  and  is  now,  in 
1783,  in  a  very  flourishing  state."  In  1800,  the  original 
chapel  was  enlarged. 

Few  will  now  commend — in  that  aspect  of  it — zeal  of  the 
kind  which  prompted  worthy  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Exeter,  to  call 
people  "wicked,"  in  the  lump,  who  followed  not  with  him 
and  with  his  co-workers.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  the  work 
itself — there,  as  elsewhere — wanted  the  addition  of  breadth 
to  its  depth.  But,  none  the  less,  it  was  both  good  and 
necessary ;  and  it  was  of  the  sort  which,  with  God's  blessing 
on  it,  always  becomes  the  foundation  of  better  work  there- 
after. In  that  day,  the  Church  of  England  forced  many  to 
keep  beyond  its  pale,  whom  now  it  would  welcome. 

The  first  sermon  in  Glenorchy  Chapel  was  preached  by 
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the  Rev.  Sir  Harry  Trelawney,  Bart.,  (a  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop,  whose  trial  as  one  of  the  ''Seven  Bishops/' 
in  1687,  so  excited  the  Cornishmen, — And  shall  Trelawney 
die''  etc.^  and  by  Mr.  John  Clayton,  his  assistant  in  that 
zealous  itinerancy  (not  always  marked  by  discretion)  which 
rendered  Sir  Harry  Trelawney  famous  for  many  years  in  the 
w^est  of  England.  The  first  settled  minister  was  one  of  Lady 
Glenorchy's  chaplains,  the  Rev.  Robert  Winton,  who  laboured 
here  forty-two  years,  amidst  people  who  loved  him,  and  is 
here  buried.  Mr.  Winton  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Clapson,  who  was  minister  to  the  congregation  for  a  still 
longer  period,  namely  from  1819  to  1863.  During  his  pas- 
torate, schoolrooms  were  built  in  connexion  with  the  Chapel, 
at  a  cost  of  400/.*  Mr.  Clapson  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Lovell,  of  the  Western  College,  Plymouth,  who  is  the 
present  minister.  This  Chapel  stands  in  the  parish  of 
Withycombe  Raleigh  ;  and,  being  now  in  a  state  of  partial 
decay,  the  congregation  is  making  an  effort  to  replace  it  by 
a  new  and  more  capacious  building,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  1,200/. 

Sir  Harry  Trelawney,  three  years  after  the  establishment 
of  Glenorchy  Chapel,  co-operated  with  very  different  collea- 
gues in  ''settling"  a  new  minister  (1779)  in  Lympstone 
Chapel.  The  Visit  of  men,  so  eminent  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, as  were  Priestley  and  Kippis,  in  their  age  and  way,  is 
notable  in  the  annals  of  a  village  congregation.  But,  pro- 
bably, for  the  true  work  of  a  village  pulpit,  the  humblest 
and  rudest  itinerant  who  ever  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
John  Bunyan,  or  of  John  Wesley,  was  much  better  fitted 
than  any  divine  of  the  Priestley  school,  whatever  might  be 
his  attainments,  or  his  active  benevolence. 

*  Glenorchy  Chapel  Records.  Obligingly  communicated  by  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Lovell. 
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^'Ebenezer  Chapel/'  in  Exmouth,  is  an  offshoot  of  Glenor- 
chy  Chapel,  established  about  the  year  1810,  and  at  first  for 
week-day  and  auxiliary  services  only.  It  was  organized  as 
a  distinct  congregation  in  1819.  Its  present  minister  is  the 
Eev.  W.  T.  Bull.  This  Chapel  is  within  Littleham  parish. 
Denominationally,  both  are  now  classed  as  ''Independent." 

The  Presbyterian"  congregation  in  Topsham,  was  found- 
ed, virtually,  by  the  occasional  labours  of  the  Rev.  Amos 
Short,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  about  the  date  of  the  Con- 
formity Act.  But  its  first  stated  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Berry,  the  ejected  incumbent  of  St.  Mary  Tavy,  in 
this  county.  John  Follett  (of  the  same  family  with  the 
eminent  lawyer,  Sir  William  Follett,  who  was  born  here,)  was 
minister  to  this  congregation  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Sidmouth  was  also  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Dr.  Bennet  Stevenson, 
of  Bath,  became  its  first  settled  minister,  in  Queen  Anne's 
time.  In  later  days,  Mr.  Edward  Butcher  was  minister  here 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  It  need  scarcely  be  ob- 
served that,  in  the  West  of  England,  (as  often  elsewhere), 
the  word  ''Presbyterian"  does  not  now  mean  what  it  once 
meant.    It  is  now  commonly  equivalent  with  "Unitarian." 
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BiCTON  House  and  the  Rolles. — Notices  of  the 
Manorial  History  of  the  Hundred  of  East 
Budleigh. 

BiCTON  House  is  situated  on  the  West  side  of  the  Otter, 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  miles  from  Exmouth,  and  of 
four  miles  from  Sidmouth.  From  Exeter,  it  is  distant  about 
eleven  miles.  The  park  and  gardens  are  of  great  beauty. 
Nature  has  been  lavish  of  her  bounty,  and  the  gifts  of 
Nature  have  been  enhanced  by  consummate  art.  An  ex- 
tensive arboretum  has  been  made  to  meander,  so  to  speak, 
through  the  park,  in  a  way  which  has  combined  scientific 
arrangement  with  natural  grace,  in  a  high  and  rare  degree. 
Systematic  arboriculture  has  sometimes  turned  a  fine  park 
into  an  ugly  nursery  ground,  but  at  Bicton  discretion  is  not 
less  conspicuous  than  science.  The  trees  have  been  duly 
planted  in  groups  and  each  natural  family  kept  duly  apart, 
but  this  has  been  so  done  as  at  once  to  bring  out  the 
natural  form  and  character  of  almost  every  sort  of  tree,  at 
its  best,  and  to  form,  occasionally,  striking  groups  and 
combinations,  in  which  the  old  denizens  of  the  soil  appear 
to  live  on  excellent  terms  with  the  hosts  of  new-comers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  tree-loving  visitors  to  Bicton  will  be  specially 
impressed  with  the  unusual  beauty  of  its  long  avenue  of 
araucaria  imbricata,  a  tree  never  grown  in  England  until 
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the  present  centiuy,*  and  much  less  common  now  than  it 
ought  to  be.  The  avenues  of  oak  and  beech  are  also  of 
luxuriant  growth  t  and  the  varieties  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  pine  are  almost  countless.  Well-kept  grass  drives  extend 
throughout  the  park,  and  giants  of  the  forest  rise  from 
a  trim  lawn.  The  gardens  are  equally  attractive.  In  very 
few  places  will  the  lover  of  floriculture  see  the  harmonies  of 
colour  so  well  brought  out  as  they  are  here.  And  the 
houses"  shew  many  arrangements  which  are  both  good 
and  new.  $  For  some  three  generations  the  owners  of 
Bicton  have  been  noted  as  lovers  of  botany,  but  both  the 
arboretum  and  the  gardens,  as  they  are  now  seen,  are 
substantially  the  creation  of  the  late  Lord  Rolle,  and  of 
Lady  RoUe. 

Bicton  House  was  built  in  the  last  century  (by  the  father 
of  the  late  Lord),  and  very  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  its 
architecture,  save  that  the  internal  arrangement  is  both 
handsome  and  commodious.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  an 
interesting  series  of  family  portraits  and  some  good  sculp- 
ture, a  collection  of  pictures,  which  is  chiefly  rich  in 
examples  of  the  later  French  and  Dutch  Schools.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  library. 

Until  almost  within  living  memory  the  manor  of  Bicton 
was  held  by  not  the  least  curious  of  feudal  tenures — that  of 

*  It  was  first  broug^ht  to  Eno^land  by  Vancouver,  from  Chili,  in  1795, 
and  first  grown  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

t  There  are  oaks  here  which  have  attained  a  height  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet,  with  heads  of  nearly  equal  diameter,  and  with  a  girth  of 
twenty  feet.  There  is  a  silver  fir  of  104  ft.  in  height,  with  a  head  36  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  trunk  of  three  feet. 

X  For  example,  a  pine  stove,  constructed  for  Lady  Rolle  by  Glendenning, 
of  Chiswick.  The  moveable  perforated  copper  tubes  for  rain-like  irri- 
gation, and  the  details  of  the  boiler  arrangements,  are  especially  ingenious 
and  efficient. 
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Castle-ward.  Its  lord  was  bound  to  keep  the  gate  of  the 
Castle  of  Exeter,  and  to  maintain  a  county  gaol.  This 
tenure  dates  from  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  First,  if  not 
from  that  of  the  Conqueror.*  In  Domesday  Book,  the 
manor  is  entered  as  terra  Giraldi  Capellaiii.  Under  Henry 
it  was  held  by  John  "Le  Janitor,"  who  was  followed  by  three 
generations  of  that  name,  until  the  manor  was  carried  by  the 
marriage  of  an  heiress,  into  the  family  of  Le  Arblaster,  Le 
Balister,t  or  Alabaster,  with  whom  it  remained  until  late  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  There  is  still  amongst  the 
Bicton  muniments  a  royal  license  of  Edward  III.,  empowering 
Richard  Le  Arblaster  ''deBuketon"  to  enfeoff  Ralph  Le 
Arblaster  of  one  tenement,  one  mill,  six  acres  of  meadow 
and  appurtenances,  in  Bicton  ;  together  with  the  custody  of 
the  Gaol  and  its  appurtenances ;  and  the  advowson  of  the 
Church  of  Bicton,  held  of  the  King,  in  chief,"  by  the 
sergeantry  above  mentioned.  By  this  instrument,  power  is 
also  given  to  Richard  Le  Arblaster,  to  grant  one-third  part 
of  the  manor, — then  held  by  Johanna,  late  the  wife  of 
Geoffrey  Le  Arblaster,  in  dower, — in  reversion  to  Ralph 
and  to  his  heirs,  with  other  remainders  over.J  The  con- 
ditions of  the  tenure  appear  to  have  included  attendance 
on  the  King  when  hunting,    with  cross-bow  and  arrows." 

The  manor  of  Bicton  descended  from  the  Arblasters, 
through  the  families  of  Hampton  §  and  Sachvile,  to  Henry 
Coplestone,  of  Eggesford,  whose  son,  Charles  Coplestone, 
sold  the  manor  and  its  appurtenances  to  Sir  Thomas 

*  The  precise  date  is  uncertain.  The  muniment  room  at  Bicton  has 
many  ancient  evidences,  handed  down  by  successive  possessors  of  the 
manor,  but  none,  as  it  seems,  that  is  conclusive  on  this  point. 

f  Both  of  these  variations  occur  amongst  the  old  documents. 


t  Bicton  Evidences,  MS.    §  IMd. 
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Dennys,  of  Holcombe  Burnell,  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  This  transmission  of 
the  manor  may  be  shewn  thus,  at  a  glance  : — 

John,  called  *  Janitor,' 

Lord  of  Bicton,  temp.  Hen.  I. 

I  ' 

Ro^er  Le  Janitor. 

,  I 

William  Le  Janitor. 

! 

Johanna  ==  Geoffi-ey  Le  Arblaster  (fl.  1229.) 
1 

Greg^ory  Le  Arblaster  =  Johanna  .... 
^  J 

Reginald  Le  Arblaster. 

Richard  Le  Arblaster,  (d.  1318.) 
I 

Walter  Le  Arblaster  =  

,  ^ — ^  , 

Ralph  Le  Arblaster,  (d.  1351),  Alice.    Ag'nes=  Warin  (?)  de  Hampton, 
s.p.      d.  s.p.  i 

 J 

f 

Joan  de  Hampton  =  Ralph  Sachvile. 

John  Sachvile  (grandson)  = 
^  / 

 (a  daughter)  =  Henry  Coplestone,  of  Eggesford. 

f  ^ 

Charles  Copleston,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Bicton,  by  whom  it  was  sold 

to  Sir  Thomas  Dennys,  of  Holcombe  Burrell,  Devon. 

In  the  Exemplification  of  Fine  and  Recovery,  the  manor 
is  described  as  including  430  acres  of  land,  (of  which  50  are 
arable,  40  meadow,  300  pasture,  and  40  wood) ;  eight 
tenements  ;  one  water  mill ;  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Bicton,  and  the  office  of  Keeper  of  our  Gaol  in  our 
Castle  of  Exeter."  *  This  feudal  office  has  repeatedly  led 
the  historians  and  antiquarians  of  Devonshire  into  the  quite 
groundless  statement,  that  in  early  times  the  gaol  was  at 
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Bicton*  itself,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  Harpford, 
and  then  to  Exeter.  In  the  time  of  Sir  Eobert  Dennys, 
son  of  Sir  Thomas,  the  titular  gaolership  led  to  a  trouble- 
some lawsuit  between  the  Lord  of  Bicton  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Exeter,  concerning  a  '^certain  way,  or  walk,  upon  the 
walls  of  the  City,"  which  adjoined  the  gaol  ;t  and  of  which 
it  was  alleged  that  by  long  neglect  its  condition  had  become 
hurtful  to  the  City.  But  no  question  seems  to  have  been 
raised,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time,  tending  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  wretched  condition  into  which  the  gaol 
itself  had  fallen.  $  The  oppressive  laws  against  those  who 
adhered  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  made  it, 
not  unfrequently,  the  abode  of  men,  some  of  whom  were 
much  rather  sufferers  than  criminals.  And  to  this  fact  we 
owe  an  incidental  picture  of  the  state  of  the  gaol  at  Exeter 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  it  was  found  by  a  Catholic 
prisoner  there,  which  more  than  sufficiently  explains  a 
subsequent  outburst  of  fever  in  the  Castle,  during  the 
holding  of  the  Assize,  which  proved  terribly  fatal  to  judge, 
magistrates,  and  spectators. 

A  minor  incident  in  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  in 
Exeter  Castle  had,  however,  awakened  the  compassion  of  a 
magistrate.    Early  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  Griffin  Ap  Meredith, 

♦  Yet  it  would  be  very  rash  to  assert  that  there  was  never  a  place  of 
detention  of  some  kind  at  Bicton  itself.  Prince  has  preserved  a  legendary- 
distich,  which  seems  to  testify  plainly  to  the  contrary,  and  which  had 
probably  been  long*  current  in  popular  memory.    It  runs  thus — 
"  When  Bicton  gaol  strove  with  Otterton  cell, 
Saint-Cleere  lived  bravely  at  Tiddewell.** 

t  Indenture  between  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  and  Corporation  of  Exeter,  and 
Sir  R.  Dennys. — (Bicton  Evidences.) 

X  Norden's  curious  plan  of  the  Castle  and  its  appurtenances,  (a  copy  of 
which  faces  this  page)  shows  the  extreme  proximity  of  the  gaol  to  the 
ancient  city.  The  plan  was  drawn  in  3617,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.    It  has  been  previously  hthographed  by  Dr.  Ohver. 
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of  Sidbury,  had  noticed  that  prisoners  were  sometimes  buried 
in  a  way  which  outraged  Christian  feeling,  He  gave,  by  his 
last  Will,  a  rent-charge  on  his  estate  at  Sidbury,  in  order 
'Hhat  for  every  poor  person  that  hereafter,  for  any  cause 
whatsoever,  shall  have  judgment  of  death  within  the  Castle 
or  City  of  Exon, — not  having  wherewith  to  bury  himself, — 
there  shall  be  bought,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
said  lands,  a  cofBn  wherein  he  may  be  decently  interred." 
Eighty  years  afterwards.  Bishop  Hall  was  petitioned  to 
assign,  as  the  burial  place  of  such  prisoners  as  should  die  in 
the  gaol,  an  ancient  chapel, — founded,  it  seems,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Eleventh  Century,  and  mentioned  in  deeds  as 
^^Ecclesia  de  Castello  Exonicer  The  gaol  continued  to  be  a 
charge  upon  the  owners  of  Bicton  until  the  passing,  in  1787, 
of  the  statute  entitled  :  An  Act  for  making  and  declaring 
the  Gaol  for  the  County  of  Dewn^  called  the  High  Gaol,  a 
public  and  common  Gaol,  and  for  discharging  Denny s  Rolle 
and  John  Rolle,  Esquires,  from  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the 
said  Gaol;  and  for  taking  down  the  Chapel  in  the  Castle  of 
Exeter':* 


In  the  Dennys  family  the  manor  of  Bicton  continued  until 
it  was  acquired  early  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First, 
by  Sir  Henry  Rolle  of  Stevenstone,  on  his  marriage  with 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  second  Sir 
Thomas  Dennys,  of  Bicton  and  of  Holcombe  Burnell.  f 

*27  Geo.  III. 

t  Descent  of  Anne  Dennys  from  the  purchaser  of  Bicton 
Sir  Thomas  Dennys. 
f  ' 

Sir  Robert  Dennvs  =  Elizabeth  Dun. 

,  '--^ 

Sir  Tlionias  Dennys  =  Anne  Paulet. 

(Knighted  in  1586.)  | 

r  . 

Anne  Dennys  =  Sir  Henry  Rolle,        Margaret  Dennys  ==Sir  Arthur 
of  Stevenstone.  Mainwaring". 
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THE  ROLLES  OF  STEVENSTONE. 


The  founder  of  the  RoUes,  of  Stevenstone,  as  a  Devon- 
shire family  was  George  RoUe  of  London,  who  acquired  the 
Stevenstone  estate  by  purchase  from  the  family  of  Moyle, 
early  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  George  RoUe 
was  the  nephew  and  executor  of  Thomas  RoUe,  of  "Wym- 
bome  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  a  benefactor  to  the 
church  there,  whose  Will  was  proved  in  January,  1526.  The 
usually  accepted  accounts  of  the  Rolle  Family  describe 
George  Rolle  as  "  an  eminent  merchant,  of  London,"  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth.*  But 
these  accounts  are  questionable,  notwithstanding  their 
accordance  with  family  tradition.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  George  Rolle  held  the  office  of  "Keeper  of  the  Kmg's 
Records  of  the  Common  Bench,"  f  and  that  the  description 

*  Collins-  Peerage  of  England,  by  Brydges,  viii.,  pp.  5,  6. 

t  This  statement  can  only  be  offered  conjecturally.  But  in  a  large  col- 
lection of  the  evidences  of  George  Rolle,  preserved  in  the  Muniment  Room 
at  Bicton,  he  is  never  described  as  merchant  or  as  member  of  any  trading 
company.  The  family  was  spoken  of  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  one  ot 
the  families  founded  "  by  the  Law,"  and  most  of  the  founder's  intiniate 
connections,  so  far  as  they  are  shewn  by  the  register  of  the  god-fathers 
and  godmothers  of  his  children,  are,  in  the  earliest  period,  dignitaries  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  later  period  persons  of  eminent  Devonshire  families. 
The  George  Rolle  whose  petition  to  Parliament,  in  1523,  is  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  describes  himself  thus:  "In  most 
humblewise  beseecheth  your  discrete  wisdoms,  George  RoUe.-deputed 
and  made  Clerk  and  Keeper  of  the  King's  Records  of  the  Common  Bench 
at  Westminster,  remaining  in  the  King's  house  there,  called  'The  King  s 
Treasure  House,'  (otherwise  of  late  called  '  Hell,')  by  Sir  Robert  Brude- 

nell  Knio-ht,  that  it  may  please  the  King's  highness ....  that  the  said 

George  Kolle,  which  now  hath  long,  good,  and  perfect  knowledge  and 
experience,  by  reason  of  his  long  continuance  of  use  and  exercise  which 
he  hath  had  in  the  same  office,  may . . .  .occupy  and  enjoy  the  same  tor 

the  term  of  his  life  with  all  the  fees,  profits,  and  commodities  to  the 

same  of  right  appertaining  and  any  use  heretofore  to  tho  con  rary 

had  or  used  in  any  wise  notwithstanding."    As  Sir  Edward  BrudencU 
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''an  eminent  merchant,  &c.,"  belongs,  not  to  him  but  to  his 
father  in  law,  Henry  Dacres,  to  whom  it  is  strictly  applicable. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  George  Kolle,  of  Steveiistone,  made  very 
considerable  acquisitions  of  land  by  successive  purchases, 
extending  over  the  entire  period  from  the  later  years  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  These  ac- 
quisitions were  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  Somerset, 
Dorset,  and  in  several  others.*  In  1540,  he  had  a  grant  from 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  the  priory  of  Shapwick,  in  Dorsetshire 
— a  dependency  of  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Sheen — 
but  this  property  was  transferred  by  conveyance  from  the 
grantee  to  a  certain  Eobert  Ryves,  almost  immediately  after 
the  date  of  the  grant,  f  In  1544,  he  had,  jointly  with 
Nicholas  Adams,  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Buckland  Brewer, 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  Dunkes- 
well.  Adams  subsequently  released  to  Rolle  all  his  interest 
under  this  grant.  He  was  thrice  married :  first  to  Eliza- 
beth Ashton  ;  secondly,  to  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of 
Henry  Dacres,  of  London ;  thirdly,  to  Margaret  Vaughan. 
By  his  second  wife  he  had,  according  to  a  register  preserved 
at  Bicton,  nineteen  children,  (two  of  them  being  twins)  of 
whom  ten  were  sons,  and  nine  daughters.  That  register  also 
records  the  names  of  the  sponsors  of  his  several  children ; 
and  among  them  are  enumerated  the  Countess  of  Kent ; 
Thomas,  Lord  Borough ;  Sir  Henry  Wyat ;  Sir  Robert 
Norwich  ;  Sir  Thomas  Palmer ;  and  the  Ambassador  of  the 
French  King ;  together  with  members  of  the  well-known 

ceased  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1509,  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  appointment  of  this  Georg^e  Rolle  must  have  been  made 
in  the  year  1507,  1508,  or  1509.    Lords'  Journals,  1.,  cxlvii.,  cxlviii. 

♦  Evidence  Book  of  George  Rolle,  Esq.  MS. 

t  Bicton  Evidences,  MS. 
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Devonshire  and  Cornish  families  of  Pollard,  Killigrew, 
Dennys,  and  Champernonn.  Besides  John,  the  eldest  son, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  four  of  the  younger  sons  left 
male  issue,  and  all  these  junior  branches  became,  within  a 
generation  or  two,  possessed  of  landed  estates  in  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Somerset,  Oxfordshire,  or  Hampshire. 

George  RoUe,  of  Stevenstone,  died  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1552,  and  probate  of  his  Will  was  granted  in  the 
February  following.  Among  his  bequests  occur  600  marks 
each  to  his  daughters,  Mary,  Jacquetta,  and  Elizabeth,  to  be 
received  out  of  his  manors  and  lands  in  Devon,  Somerset, 
and  Cornwall.  To  his  son  George  he  bequeaths  the  ward- 
ship of  Margaret  Marrys,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Edward  Marrys,  of  East  Orchard  Marrys,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall.  To  Mary  RoUe  he  gives  certain  tenements  in 
Wandsworth,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  He  appoints  Mar- 
garet, his  wife,  to  be  sole  Executrix  to  his  Will  generally. 
And  he  makes  provision  for  the  execution  of  trusts 
devolving  upon  him,  as  trustee  of  his  sister,  and  of  her 
husband.  Sir  John  Pakington,  of  Worcestershire ;  appointing 
William  Sheldon,  of  Worcester,  and  John  Prideaux  to  be 
his  executors  as  far  as  respects  such  trusts  in  particular. 

John  Rolle,  of  Stevenstone,  eldest  son  of  the  founder, 
was  born  in  London,  in  1518.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  he  appears  to  have  been  with  the  English  Ambassador 
to  France,  Sir  William  Pickering,  at  Compeigne.  *  By  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  Ford,  daughter  of  John  Ford,  of 
Ashburton,  (by  Joan,  daughter  of  William  AValrond,  of 
Bovey),  he  had  eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  John  Rolle 
died  in  1570,  and  together  with  his  wife  Margaret,  is  buried 

*  Foreign  Correspondence y  France^  Edward  VI.,  No.  597,  (MS.  Rolls 
House). 
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in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Wood.  To  the  memory 
of  the  latter  the  following  epitaph  appears : — 

**  Hie  Stevenstonii  Rolli  jaoet  inclita  mater 

Nil  habuit  verei  quae  pietate  prius. 
Cum  quibus  et  vixit,  sex  mascula  pignora  liquit 

Queis  desiderium  mortua  triste  tulit. 
Pars  melior  superos  adiit  caetusque  piorum 

-^^idii  templo  hoc,  ossa  sepulta  cubant. 
Si  quis  plura  velit,  vel  noscere  plura  laborat, 

Vicino  haec  prasstra  scripta  tabella  loco." 

Henry  Eolle,  eldest  son  and  successor  of  John,  was 
born  at  Rockbeare,  in  1545,  and  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  By  him  the  estates  of  Westwood,  Burrington, 
Bolston,  Chumleigh,  and  High  Bickington,  with  the  manor 
and  township  of  Langtree,  were  added  to  the  large  Devon- 
shire property  of  his  father.  Sir  Henry  RoUe  married 
EHzabeth  Watts,  of  a  family  long  seated  at  Orchard,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  had  an  only  son,  Henry,  (knighted  by 
King  James  the  First,)  by  whose  marriage,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  co-heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Dennys,  the  Bicton  estate 
was  added  to  the  previous  possessions  of  this  elder  branch. 
The  second  Sir  Henry  Rolle  died  in  his  father  s  life  time, 
leaving  one  son,  Dennys  RoUe,  born  in  1614,  who  on  his 
grandfathers  death  in  1625,  inherited  the  family  estates. 

Of  this  first  Dennys  Rolle,  Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of 
DewUj  has  given  a  most  interesting  account.  He  was  a 
man  who  so  united  large  endowments  of  intellect  with  the 
utmost  amiability  and  sweetness  of  character,  that  he  is 
described  as  the  pride  of  his  county.  Death  removed  him 
in  1638,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four;  leaving,  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  John,  first  Lord  Poulett,  of  Hinton 
Saint  George,  one  son,  (John  RoUe,)  and  five  daughters. 

g2 
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Among  the  benefactions  of  Dennys  Rolle  to  his  native 
connty,  is  his  foundation  of  the  Blue-Coat  School  in  Great 
Torrington ;  which  has  since  been  liberally  extended  by  his 
successors. 

It  illustrates  the  excitement  caused  in  this  part  of  Devon- 
shire by  the  depredations  of  Pirates, — so  frequent  and  so 
serious  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  as  well  as  long 
afterwards — to  find  Mr.  Dennys  Rolle  accompanying  his 
father-in-law,  Lord  Poulett,  (who  was  Captain,  in  1635,  of 
a  ship  of  war  called  The  Constant  Resolution),  during  part 
of  his  cruise  in  the  Channel  against  the  Pirates.  At  this 
time  those  of  Barbary,  of  France,  and  of  Holland  were 
simultaneously  committing  great  depredations  on  English 
trade,  and  the  former — the  Turks"  as  they  were  called — 
habitually  carried  Englishmen  into  slavery,  many  of  whom 
were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  The  State  Paper's  of  the 
period  abound  in  references  to  this  disgraceful  subject,  and 
in  the  particular  year  I  have  mentioned  (1635),  there  is 
preserved  amongst  them  a  curious  journal  of  proceedings  on 
board  The  Constant  Resolution,  then  serving  in  the  Channel 
fleet,  under  the  Earl  of  Lindsey.* 

Dennys  RoUe's  death  was  sudden.  At  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  he  was  negociating  a  considerable  purchase  of 
land  from  a  branch  of  the  Drake  family,  f  which  had  in 

*  "  22n(l  July,  1635.  Mr.  Rolles  took  his  leave  of  my  Lord  Poulett^ 
....  On  the  25th  my  Lord  Poulett  rode  from  near  Plymouth,  hy  land, 
to  Mr.  Rolles'  house,  near  Torbay,  where  our  ship  tarried  waiting  his 

coming"  aboard  August  2nd.    We  set  sail  from  Portsmouth  and 

stood  to  the  Downs.  Here  Mr.  Rolles  took  his  leave  ....  and  we  gave 
him  three  pieces  of  ordnance  "  [by  way  of  salute]. — Journal,  &c.  (Rolls 
House. — Domestic  Correspondence,  Charles  I.,  Vol.  ccxcvii,  28.) 

f  "  Dennys  Rolle  had  contracted  for  so  much  land  as  would  have 
yielded  G,OOOZ,  but  his  sudden  death  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
purchase. — Henry  Drake  to  King  Charles  I. —  Domestic  Correspondence , 
Charles  L,  Vol.  cclvii,  50.  [lb.) 
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some  way  or  other  got  into  difficulties  with  the  royal 
exchequer.  Dennys  RoUe  died  almost  at  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war.  It  is  evident  from  the  contemporary 
notices  of  him  that — whatever  the  side  which  he  might 
have  deemed  it  his  duty  to  take — ^his  feelings  of  pain  and 
sorrow  would  have  been  like  those  of  Falkland.  But  he 
was  taken  from  the  evil  to  come.  His  sorrowing  widow 
borrowed  the  quaint  but  vigorous  pen  of  Fuller  to  express 
her  love  and  her  grief.  On  the  noble  monument  which 
adorns  the  mortuary  chapel  at  Bicton — all  save  the  ivy- 
covered  tower  which  is  now  left  of  the  venerable  little 
church — may  be  read  these  characteristic  verses  : — 

"  His  earthly  part  within  this  tombe  doth  reste, 
Who  kept  a  Court  of  Honour  in  his  breast : 
Birth,  beauty,  wit,  and  wisdom,  sat  as  Peers, 
Till  Death  mistook  his  virtues  for  his  years, 
Or  else  Heaven  envy'd  Earth  so  rich  a  treasure 
Wherein  too  fine  the  ware  ;  too  scant  the  measure. 
His  mournefull  wife,  her  love  to  shew  in  part, 
This  tombe  built  here, — a  better  in  her  heart. 
Sweete  babe,  his  hopeful  heyre  (Heaven  grant  this  boone !) 
Live  but  as  well ;  but  oh  !  dye  not  so  soone." 

But  it  was  otherwise  decreed.  The  hopeful  heir  died 
in  1642,  little  more  than  four  years  old.  The  principal 
estates  passed  to  Henry  RoUe,  of  Beam,  in  Devonshire,  only 
son  (by  Philippa  Halse,  daughter  of  Richard  Halse,  of 
Kendon),  of  John  RoUe,  sixth  son  of  John  Rolle  of  Steven- 
stone,  son  and  heir  of  George,  the  founder.  In  this  last 
heir  of  the  elder  line  they  remained  for  a  very  brief  period. 
Henry  Rolle  died,  without  issue,  in  1647,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
one  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Wood.     His  inheritance  passed  to  John  Rolle,  son  of 
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Andrew  Eolle,*  and  grandson  of  George  RoUe — third  sur- 
surviving  son  of  George,  the  founder,  who  had  married 
Margaret  Marrys,  and  in  her  right,  as  sole  heiress  of 
Edward  Marrys,  of  East  Orchard  Marrys,  had  inherited  the 
estate  of  the  ancient  Cornish  family  of  Bottreaux,  of 
Cosworth.  John  RoUe  married  Florence  RoUe,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Dennys  RoUe.  f  He  was  knighted  by  Charles 
the  Second,  at  Whitehall,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1660.  % 
Sir  John  RoUe  who  had  thus  acquired,  partly  by  in- 
heritance from  Henry  RoUe,  and  partly  by  his  marriage 
with  Florence  RoUe,  the  estates  of  the  elder  branch  of 
his  family,  augmented  them  considerably  by  successive 
purchases.  The  Woodbury  Estate  was  purchased  of  the 
Prideaux  family,  in  1650  ;  that  of  Colaton  Raleigh  from 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford  and  others,  in  1665.    He  was  returned 

*  The  date  of  Andrew  Rollers  death  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded,  In 
the  Visitation  of  Cornwall,  of  1620,  he  is  entered  as  *' living*,-  1620, 
aged  40."--Harleian  MS.  1142,  f.  20. 

t  Descent  of  Henry  RoUe,  of  Beam,  and  of  Sir  John  RoUe,  K.B. : — 

George  RoUe,  of  Stevenstone=Eleanor  Dacres. 
 \  

r\  \  TTF^ 

John  Uolle,=Margaret  Ford.  George  Rolle=Margaret  Marrys.  Henry. 


of  Stevenston  I  of  East  Orchard 

eldest  son.  Marrys,  Cornwall. 


Robert. 
Maurice. 


I  I 
Sir  Henry  RoUe,  J ohn  Rolle=Philippa  Halse  Andrew  Rolle 

eldest  son  6th  son  | 

Sir  Henry  Rolle.    Henry  RoUe  of  Beam 

I  House,  and  of  Stevenston 

I  and  Bicton,  d.  1647,  s.p. 

Dennys  Rolle  =Margaret  Poulett, 

died  1638,  I  daughter  of  John, 
aged  24.       [    first  Lord  Poulett. 


John  Rolle.  Florence  Rollc=Sir  John  Rolle,  K.B. 

died  1642,  an  infant. 

%  Le  Neve's  P^t//£?m5  <?/ irn?V^j{5,— Harleian  MS.,  5801  f.,  37  verao. 
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to  the  Parliament  of  1660,  for  Barnstaple.  He  had  adhered 
to  the  King  during  the  Civil  Wars ;  had  assisted  Charles  IL 
in  his  exile,  by  remittances  of  money ;  and  had  actively 
promoted  the  Restoration.  In  May,  he  obtained  leave 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  go  to  Holland  to  wait  upon 
the  King,  and  attend  him  into  England.  In  1669,  he 
entertained,  in  his  town  house  at  Exeter,  Cosmo  the  Third, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  then  making  that  tour 
through  England,  of  which  we  have  so  amusing  and  curious 
an  account  from  the  pen  of  Magalotti.  Sir  John  afterwards 
sat  for  Devonshire  in  the  stormy  parliaments  of  the  later 
portion  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1678,  was,  with  other  members  for 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  ordered  to  be  sent  for,  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  for  absence  without  leave  but  ten 
days  after  this  vote  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  served  as  Sheriff  of  Devon.  In  1675,  he  had 
a  grant  of  two  fairs  yearly  at  Buckland.  Sir  John  Rolle 
died  on  the  1st  of  May,  1706,  seized  of  fortj^-five  manors 
in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  *  besides  other 
lands,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Northampton, 
Both  his  sons,  John  and  Dennys,  died  in  his  lifetime. 
Dennys  died  without  issue.    John,  (who  died  in  April,  1689, 

*  The  names  of  these  manors  are  as  follows: — 1.  In  Devonshire: — the 
manors  of  Abbot's  Bickington,  Ashley  Rolle,  Aylesbeare,  Bolston, 
Bicton,  Bradwood,  Barton,  Buckland  Brewer,  Braunton,  Bridgecombe, 
Buckfast,  Colaton  Raleg^h,  Dodseot  and  More,  East  Putford,  German's- 
Week,  Great  Torrington,  Harpford  and  Ven  Ottery,  Highley,  Holbeton, 
Kilmington,  Landcross,  Landkey,  Langtree,  Littleham  and  Exmouth, 
Moor  Malherbe,  Norwood,  Odeham,  Parkham,  Poolapit  Tamer,  Pulcrass 
with^  Pottington,  Raddon,  Stevenstone,  Stowford,  Tregonow,  Tythecott, 
XJpcotc,  West  Putford,  Woodbury,  and  Yarnscombe.  2.  In  Cornwall: — 
Cracking^ton,  East  Orchard  Marrys,  Hilton,  Hole,  North  Tamerton, 
Wadfast,  and  Yallowlee. 
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and  was  buried  at  Bicton),  left  two  sons,  Robert  and  John, 
who  successively  inherited  his  large  estates.  Robert,  the 
eldest  son,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  first  for  Calling- 
ton,  in  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  for  Devonshire,  during  the 
reigns  of  King  William  the  Third,  and  of  Queen  jAnne. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Duke,  daughter  of  Richard  Duke,  of 
Otterton,  but  died  without  issue,  at  his  house  in  Exeter,  in 
1710. 

John  RoUe,  second  son  of  John,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
RoUe,  sat  in  Parliament  successively  for  Saltash,  for  Devon- 
shire, for  Exeter,  for  Barnstaple,  for  Exeter  again,  and  for 
Devonshire  again,  and  refused  an  Earldom,  offered  him  by 
the  Government  of  Queen  Anne.  He  inherited  the  estates 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  RoUe— of  whom  hereafter — on  the 
failure  of  the  male  descendants  of  that  eminent  person,  by 
the  death,  without  issue,  of  his  last  surviving  great-grand- 
son, Samuel  RoUe,  of  East  Tytherley,  in  Hampshire,  and 
of  Shapwick,  in  Somersetshire.  John  RoUe  married  in 
June,  1706,  Isabella  Charlotta  Walter,  eventual  heiress  of 
Sir  Robert  Walter,  of  Saresden,  in  Oxfordshire,  Baronet,  and 
by  her  had  four  sons,  Henry,  John,  William  and  Dennys. 
The  three  first  died  without  issue.  The  eldest  son,  Henry,  was 
born  in  November,  1708,  sat  in  Parliament  for  Devonshire  and 
for  Barnstaple,  and  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
RoUe,  of  Stevenstone,  in  1748.  He  died  unmarried  in  1754.* 
His  Will,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
24th  of  April,  1755,  is  in  several  respects  remarkable,  both 
as  an  illustration  of  personal  character,  and  as  an  image  o 
the  political  disquietude  of  the  times.  After  the  usual 
preamble  he  writes  thus  : — I  return  my  most  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 

•  Not  in  1750,  as  stated  ia  Nicolas*  Synopsu ;  nor  in  1759,  as  stated  in 
other  Peerag'es. 
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things,  that  he  hath  blessed  me  with  the  riches  of  this 
world,  and  that  among  the  many  blessings  I  receive  from 
him,  he  hath  given  me  an  opportunity  of  considering  my 
latter  end;  and  I  humbly  recommend  my  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  mercy,  imploring  his  pardon  for  all  my 
offences,  and  earnestly  desiring  that  I  may  receive  his 
succour  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  his  gracious  call  at  the 
day  of  Judgment.  I  will  also  that  my  body,  having  been 
kept  a  week,  privately,  and  without  any  state,  be  put  into 
a  plain  wooden  coffin,  without  any  paint,  and  that  I  be 
carried  to  my  grave  by  my  servants,  without  any  pall, 
escutcheons,  or  supporters  ;  that  the  Forty-second  Psalm  be 
sung  before  my  corpse  from  the  Church ;  that  twelve  poor 
old  men,  twelve  poor  old  women,  twelve  poor  orphan  boys, 
and  twelve  poor  orphan  girls,  do  follow  my  corpse,  com- 
pletely clothed  in  grey;  with  Bibles,  Liturgies,  and  Psalters, 
and  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  under  their  arms  ;  that  no 
sermon  be  preached  upon  the  occasion ;  and  that  I  be  buried 
in  the  vault  which  I  have  prepared  at  Bicton.  I  will  also 
that  no  one  of  my  friends  or  relations  do  wear  any  sort  of 
mourning  on  account  of  my  death.  I  recommend  to,  and 
earnestly  desire  my  Executor  that  he  would  pay  all  my  just 
debts,  hoping  that  my  Executor  and  those  who  come  after 
me  will  live  as  becomes  them,  and  not  exceed  their  annnal 
income  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  their  estate,  which  ought 
to  be  constantly  employed  in  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
good  of  his  creatures. 

I  give  also  to  twelve  poor  housekeepers,  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Giles,  five  pounds  apiece.  I  give  also  to  each  of  my 
servants  at  the  time  of  my  death  a  quarto  Bible,  and  to  each 
and  every  of  those  whom  my  Executor  does  not  think 
proper  to  continue  in  his  service,  a  year's  wages. 

"  I  earnestly  desire  my  Executor  also  that  he  settle  the 
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foundation  of  the  Hospital  of  Livery  Dole  [at  Heavitree,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Exeter],  repair  the  chapel,  lodgings,  and 
gardens  there,  and  oblige  the  pensioners  to  residence.  I 
recommend  it  also  to  my  Executor  to  make  a  new  entail  of 
all  my  estate,  and  reversions  to  Saresden,  [in  Oxfordshire], 
and  Tuderly,  [in  Hampshire],  and  Shapwick,  [in  Somerset- 
shire], on  his  issue  male ;  my  brother  Dennys,  and  his  issue 
male ;  and  after  to  some  gentleman  who  highly  merits  by  his 
zeal  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  against  all  sorts  of 
slavery  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  against  all  persons, 
abettors  of  the  same,  be  they  of  what  party,  cause,  or 
family  soever. 

And,  lastly,  I  earnestly  desire  my  Executor  that  being 
sensible  of  the  riches  which  the  goodness  of  God  and  the 
prudence  of  his  ancestors  have  derived  to  him,  he  will 
return  l^hanks  to  God,  and  use  all  his  wealth  to  promote 
His  honour,  laying  up  a  good  store  in  Heaven  by  being 
willing  to  distribute  here  on  Earth ;  that  he  be  zealous  in 
supporting  the  Protestant  interest,  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
King  and  his  integrity  to  his  Country,  and  that  he  never 
unhappily  distinguish  between  them ;  that  he  preserve  a 
pious  and  innocent  harmony  amongst  all  his  neighbours; 
and  that  his  doors  be  always  open  to  the  rich,  and  his  hands 
to  the  poor,  to  relieve  them  from  the  talons  of  the 
oppressor,  and  to  support  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"  All  the  rest  of  my  goods  and  chattels,  of  what  nature 
or  kind  soever,  and  not  hereinbefore  disposed  of,  after  my 
debts,  legacies,  and  funeral  expences  are  paid  and  dis- 
charged, I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  brother,  John  Walter, 
whom  I  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  whole  and  sole 
Executor  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament." 

The  Will  is  dated  25th  March,  1748,  whilst  the  memories 
of  the  second  Jacobite  insurrection  were  yet  fresh. 
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John  Rolle,  (second  son  of  John  and  next  brother  of 
Henry),  who  had  taken  the  name  and  arms  of  Walter,  on 
inheriting  in  his  mothers  right  the  estate  of  Sir  Robert 
Walter,*  of  Saresden,  sat  in  Parliament  for  Devonshire 
until  his  death  in  1779.  All  his  estates  were  inherited  by 
Dennys  RoUe,  his  only  surviving  brother,  who  had  previously 
(in  1747)  inherited  the  Hudscot  estate  from  another  branch 
of  the  RoUe  family,  deriving  from  Henry,  a  younger  son  of 
the  founder.    To  this  branch  we  now  advert. 

Henry  (seventh  son  in  order  of  birth)  but  fourth  surviving 
son  of  George  Rblle,  of  Stevenstone,  married  Margaret  Yeo, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Yeo,  of  Heanton  Sachvile, 
in  North  Devon,  and  by  that  marriage  acquired  the  Heanton 
estate.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  several  men  who  attained 
distinction  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Stuart  period,  and 
preeminently  of  Henry  RoUe,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  author  of  a  book  well  known  to  the  lawyers  of  many 
generations  as  *'Rolle's  Abridgement^ 

This  distinguished  jurist  was  a  younger  son  of  Robert 
Rolle,  eldest  son  of  Henry  RoUe,  above-mentioned,  by  his 
wife  Joan  Hele,  a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  old  Devonshire 
family  of  Hele,  of  Flete.  He  was  born  in  1589  ;  entered 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1606  ;  admitted  a  student  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  in  February,  1609 ;  and  called  to  the  bar 
in  1616.  Between  that  year  and  1640  he  was  four  times 
appointed  Reader  to  his  Inn,  but  it  is  recorded  that  on  three 
successive  occasions  the  raging  of  the  plague  in  London 
caused  the  suspension  of  his  Temple  lectures,  and  he  did  not 
read  until  1639.    He  reported  the  cases  of  a  portion  of 

•Sir  Robert  Walter,  of  Saresden,  was  the  lineal  descendant  and 
representative  of  Sir  John  Walter,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  the  First. 
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James  the  First's  reign  with  great  ability.  In  the  last 
Parliament  of  that  king  he  sat  for  Callington,  and  in  the 
following  reign  for  Truro.  In  August,  1625,  he  took  part  in 
a  memorable  debate  on  the  necessity  of  postponing  votes  of 
supply  to  redress  of  grievances  :  I  declare  against  supply," 
he  said,  expressly  because  the  necessity  is  so  great.  Now, 
if  ever,  is  the  time  to  enforce  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Turkish  pirates  are  laying  waste  our  coasts,  and  capturing 
ships  and  men.  The  inhabitants  are  driven  to  great  ex- 
penses for  self-defence.  Is  this  a  time  for  laying  new 
burdens  on  them  ?"  * 

Eight  months  afterwards  he  took  a  like  vigorous  part  in 
the  debate  on  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
contending  earnestly  that  unless  common  fame"  should, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  admitted  as  a  ground  work 
of  procedure,  great  culprits  must  sometimes  necessarily 
escape  all  punishment,  f  Two  months  later,  when  the  course 
of  that  impeachment  had  brought  under  discussion  certain 
scandals  connected  with  the  death-bed  of  King  James,  he 
sat  as  chairman  of  a  Committee  which  had  to  enquire  into 
a  very  delicate  question,  arising  out  of  words  rashly  spoken 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  apparently  misinterpreted  to 
the  King.  In  1640,  he  was  made  a  Serjeant-at-Law.  In 
1642,  he  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  contributed  100/.  towards  its  expenses.  In 
October,  1645,  he  was  sworn  a  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

Shortly  afterwards  an  Ordinance  $  was  passed,  empowering 
him  to  ride  the  Western  Circuit,  notwithstanding  a  Statute 

*  Domestic  Correspondence,  Charles  I.  Notes  of  a  debate  in  Aug^ust, 
1625.    (MS.    Rolls  House). 

t  Parliamentary  History,  vii.,  37. 

X  Commons  Journals,  11th  June,  1G46,  iv.,  571. 
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restraining  judges  from  holding  the  assize  in  counties  in 
which  they  have  estates.  A  little  incident  of  the  second 
year  of  his  service  as  a  judge,  illustrates  curiously  both  the 
disturbed  state  in  which  the  country  districts  continued 
after  the  civil  war  was  really  at  an  end,  and  the  sort  of 
government  which  had,  at  that  time,  replaced  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles.  When  Mr.  Justice  Rolle  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  for  the  autumnal  circuit  with  the  usual 
retinue,  twenty-two  of  his  horses  were  seized  **for  the 
present  service."  They  were  not  restored  until  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  had  interfered ;  and  it  was  then  thought 
needful  to  give  to  a  judge  of  assize  a  formal  license  ''to  pass 
freely  all  courts  of  guard  and  garrison,  during  the  time  of 
his  said  circuit  and  return."    This  was  in  August,  1647.t 

In  October,  1648,  the  House  of  Commons  sent  an  address 
to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence  in  a  vote  of  both  Houses, 
that  Mr.  Justice  Rolle  should  be  made  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
The  House  of  Lords  objected,  but  in  November  its  objection 
was  waived,  and  by  a  joint  resolution  both  Houses  voted  that 
"  Mr.  Justice  Rolle  shall  bring  in  his  former  patent  and 
receive  a  new  commission  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Upper  Bench."  To  this  course  the  judge  himself  objected, 
and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  he  should  be  appointed 
Chief  Justice  "  without  supersedeas  to  his  present  Letters 
Patent."^  His  own  political  convictions  had  led  him  to 
concur  in  the  earlier  measures  for  the  limitation  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  for  rendering  it,  as  it  was  fondly  hoped, 
impossible  that  the  gross  abuses  which  had  brought  the  very 
existence  of  royalty  into  extreme  peril  should  be  renewed. 
To  the  destruction  of  the  Kingly  office  and  the  erection  of 

*  Lords^  Journals,  ix.,  373 ;  Commons'  Journals,  v.,  264. 
t  Commom'  Journals,  x*,  578,  579. 
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a  Republic  he  was  strongly  and  openly  averse.  He  soon,  it 
seems,  felt  that  he  was  in  a  strait.  But,  with  six  other 
judges,  he  accepted  a  new  commission,  on  the  express  stipu- 
lation that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kingdom"  should 
be  preserved.  When  the  King's  trial  was  persisted  in,  he 
had  a  conference,  as  we  learn  from  Bulstrode  Whitelocke, 
with  the  secluded"  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
avowing  his  disapproval  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  ruling  powers,  and  urging  on  the  members  who 
consulted  him  that,  as  their  exclusion  from  their  places  in 
Parliament  was  illegal,  it  was  still  their  duty  to  attend  there 
at  whatever  hazard.  At  this  critical  time,  Chief  Justice 
RoUe  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  rule  a  view  of  public  duty 
not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  gallant  Cavalier  who  said, 
'*If  I  saw  the  Crown  stuck  on  a  thorn-bush,  I  would  still 
fight  for  it."  So  long  as  the  substance  of  English  law  was 
to  be  maintained,  under  whatever  diversities  of  form  and 
sanction.  Chief  Justice  RoUe  was  still  willing  to  administer 
it.  The  Law, — in  a  higher  sense  than  the  honours  or  the 
emoluments  of  the  Law, — ^was  the  passion  of  his  life.  In 
1649  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State;  and 
with  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  together  with  certain  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Corporation  of  London,  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan  for  the 
public  service  in  Ireland.*  In  1654  he  was  made  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Exchequer.  But  he  could  not  heartily 
concur  in  many  of  the  measures  of  the  new  Government, 
and  soon  resigned  all  his  offices. 

In  some,  however,  of  the  measures  which  were  most  truly 
characteristic  of  the  government  of  Cromwell,  and  which 
mainly  contributed  to  win  for  that  government  a  degree  of 

*  Whitelocke's  Memorials^  folio  edition,  383. 
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respect  abroad  which  at  no  period  of  our  history — before  or 
since — has  been  exceeded,  Chief  Justice  RoUe  could  join 
with  all  his  heart.  One  notable  instance  of  this  concurrence 
exists  in  the  case  of  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  of  the 
Portuguese  Ambassador,  who  had  murdered  an  Englishman 
in  a  street  affray.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  plain.  The 
criminality  of  the  offender  was  flagrant,  inasmuch  as  the 
provocation,  or  fancied  provocation,  which  had  originated 
the  crime  had  occurred  on  a  previous  day ;  the  murdered 
man  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  quarrel,  being 
merely  a  passer-by ;  and  the  murder  was  committed  in  cold 
blood.  But  a  treaty  was  then  pending  with  Portugal  in 
which  English  commerce  had  a  deep  stake.  The  criminal 
was  not  only  the  brother  of  an  ambassador,  but  had  himself 
been  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  Embassy.  Every  con- 
ceivable influence  was  used  by  the  Portuguese  government 
to  obtain  from  the  Protector  if  not  his  pardon,  at  least  his 
escape  from  the  extreme  penalty  of  his  crime.  The  Chief 
Justice  had  presided  at  the  trial,  and  his  decision  upon  the 
pleas  in  abatement  of  jurisdiction  were  regarded  by  lawyers 
as  a  masterly  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  case.  The 
Protector  conferred  with  the  Chief  Justice  on  the  subject  of 
the  representations  from  Portugal,  and  by  his  advice  set 
them  aside.  Don  Pantaleon  Sa  was  taken  to  the  gibbet, 
with  all  the  pomp  befitting  his  eminent  rank.  And  on  the 
day  which  followed  his  execution  the  articles  of  peace  with 
Portugal  were  signed. 

In  another  matter  which  mingled  Politics  with  Law,  there 
was  a  like  concurrence.  In  the  case  well  known  to  lawyers 
as  Streather's  Case,"  Chief  Justice  RoUe  laid  down  the 
rule  that  Parliamentary  commitments  cannot  be  questioned 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  '^Master  Streather,"  said  he,  addressing 
the  appellant, — "The  inferior  must  submit  here  to  the 
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superior.  In  all  justice,  an  inferior  court  cannot  control 
what  the  Parliament  does.  To  the  Legislature  we  must 
submit."  The  weight  of  such  expressions  is  surely  much 
enhanced  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  man  from  whom 
they  fell,  qualities  were  united,  of  which  the  union  must 
needs  be  rare.  He  was  a  great  lawyer,  yet  no  slave  to 
precedent.  He  was  remarkable  for  a  bold  independence  of 
mind  and  spirit,  yet  always  evinced  a  deep  reverence  for 
authority. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  his  application  to  the  Protector 
for  his  quietus,  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  that  royalist 
conspiracy,  for  which  Penruddocke  was  beheaded  before 
Exeter  Castle,  in  1655.  The  conspirators,  by  a  daring 
stroke  had  suddenly,  and  by  night,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  whilst  the  Chief  Justice 
and  his  colleague  were  holding  the  Assize  for  Wilts.  Judges 
and  Sheriff  were  captured  in  their  beds,  compelled  to  yield 
up  their  commissions,  and  were  put  in  imminent  peril  of 
their  lives.  When  order  was  restored,  and  the  conspirators 
brought  to  their  trial,  it  appears  that  the  Chief  Justice's 
strong  inclination  to  temper  law  with  much  mercy,  (mag- 
nanimously overlooking  the  indignities — extending  almost  to 
the  putting  a  rope  round  his  neck — ^to  which  he  had  been 
subjected)  gave  some  offence  in  a  high  quarter.  That,  indeed, 
which  the  judge  individually  might  treat  mercifully,  and 
yet  be  just,  the  "  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England"  had, 
it  may  be,  to  look  at  from  a  sterner  point  of  view.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  this  incident,  and  another  which  occurred 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  administration  of  the  business  of  the 
Exchequer,  widened  a  breach  already  apparent.  His  re- 
tirement was  accorded  by  Cromwell  in  June,  1655.  The 
late  Chief  Justice  betook  himself  to  country  seclusion,  and 
probably  added  something  to  the  long  labour  of  his  life, 
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that  Abridgement  of  the  Principal  Cases  and  Resolutions 
of  the  Law,  which,  however,  he  had  to  leave  still  incom- 
plete. He  survived  his  resignation  of  office  only  thirteen 
months ;  dying  at  his  seat  of  Shapwick,  in  Somersetshire, 
on  the  30th  July,  1656.  His  Abridgement,  in  two  mighty 
folios,  was  published  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  a  few  years  after 
the  Restoration  (1668).  Of  the  value  of  the  book,  and  of 
the  merits  of  its  author,  his  illustrious  successor  and  editor 
bears  this  testimony  : — 

"  He  was  a  man  of  very  great  natural  abilities,  of  a  ready 
and  clear  understanding,  strong  memory,  sound,  deliberate, 
and  steady  judgment ;  of  a  fixed  attention  of  mind  to  all 
business  that  came  before  him ;  of  great  freedom  from 
passions  and  perturbations,  of  great  temperance  and  moder- 
ation ;  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution  of  body,  which 
rendered  him  fit  for  study  and  business  and  indefatigable  in 

it  Although  when  he  was  at  the  bar  he  exceeded  most 

others,  yet  when  he  came  to  the  exercise  of  judicature,  his 
parts,  learning,  prudence,  dexterity,  and  judgment  were 

more  conspicuous  He  ever  carried  on  as  well  his  search 

and  examination,  as  his  directions  and  decisions,  with  admi- 
rable steadiness,  evenness,  and  clearness.  Great  experience 
rendered  business  easy  and  familiar  to  him,  so  that  he  gave 
convenient  dispatch,  yet  without  precipitancy  or  surprise. 
In  short,  he  was  a  person  of  great  learning  in  the 
Common  Law,  profound  judgment,  singular  prudence,  great 

moderation^  justice,   and  integrity  His  book  is  of 

excellent  use  and  worth,  yet  it  comes  far  short  of  the  worth 

and  abilities  of  him  that  composed  it  The  pains  of 

this  excellent  man  hath  furnished  the  student  and  reader 
with  a  stock  of  learning  methodically  digested, ....  whereby 
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he  may  improve  his  knowledge  without  great  expense  of 
time  or  labour."* 

The  estate  of  Shapwick,  in  Somersetshire,  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Henry  RoUe,  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship,  from  the  family  of  Walton.  It  had 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  rich  possessions  of  the  Abbey 
of  Glastonbury, — from  which  Abbey  the  mansion-house  of 
Shapwick  is  but  about  seven  miles  distant, — and  had  been 
sold  at  the  Dissolution  to  Thomas  Walton.  About  the  year 
1630,  Henry  RoUe,  who  had  already  become  an  eminent 
lawyer,  pulled  down  the  old  Court-house"  of  the  Abbots 
of  Glastonbury,  and  erected  on  its  site  the  fine  Elizabethan 
mansion — ^with  its  four  gables,  and  castellated  porch — which 
still  subsists. 

Chief  Justice  Rolle,  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
Bennet,  daughter  of  Alderman  Bennet,  of  London,  left  a 
son,  Francis,  who  inherited  both  Shapwick  and  the  estate  of 
East  Tytherly,  in  Hampshire ;  and  was  knighted  by  King 
Charles  the  Second,  in  1665. t  Sir  Francis  Rolle  married 
Priscilla  Foote,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Foote, 
of  London,  and  of  West  Ham,  in  Essex,  a  wealthy  Alder- 
man and  Baronet.$  The  only  son  of  this  marriage,  John 
Rolle,  of  Tytherly  and  of  Shapwick,  left  two  sons,  John  and 
Samuel,  who  successively  inherited  his  estates.  Samuel,  the 
Survivor,  left  them  (as  has  been  incidentally  noticed  already) 
to  John  Rolle,  of  Stevenstone,  and  of  Bicton,  father  of 
Henry,  Lord  Rolle,  and  grandson  of  that  Sir  John  Rolle, 
K.B.,  in  whom  the  estates  of  the  eldest  son,  and  of  the 
second  and  third  surviving  sons  of  George,  the  founder,  had 

•  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Preface  to  Rolle's  Abridgement. 
+  Marth  1,  1665. — Le  Neve,  Pedigrees  of  KnightSy  in  Harleian  MS. 
5801,  ut  supra. 

X  Sir  Thomas  Foote  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  in  1G50. 
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been  united  already.  Mary  Pvolle,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis, 
married  Sir  Richard  Sandys,  of  Northbourne  Court,  in  Kent, 
and  died  in  1709. 

Sir  Samuel  Rolle,  of  Heanton  Sachville,  elder  brother  of 
Chief  Justice  Rolle,  and  grandson  of  Henry  R.olle,  (the 
founder's  fourth  surviving  son)  sat  in  several  Parliaments  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  joined  with  his  brother,  the  Chief 
Justice,  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and 
raised  a  regiment  in  Devonshire  for  its  defence.  Sir  Samuel 
Rolle  seems  also  to  have  been  connected,  in  some  way,  with 
large  commercial  transactions.  In  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  example,  occurs  this  passage,  under  the  year 
1645  :  The  House  is  informed  that  his  Majesty  is  indebted 
to  Sir  Samuel  Rolle,  a  member  of  the  House,  in  the  sum  of 
eleven  thousand  pounds,  upon  judgements  obtained  against 
His  Majesty  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and  is  at  pre- 
sent much  endamaged  by  the  enemies'  forces,  and  can  at 
this  time  have  no  relief  upon  that  judgement  out  of  the 
King's  revenue ; "  whereupon  order  is  made  that  certain 
expenses  which  he  had  defrayed  ''for  the  regiment  of  which 
he  is  Colonel,  shall  be  repaid  to  him."^  And,  again,  it  is 
incidentally  mentioned  in  a  dedication  to  Samuel  Rolle, 
grandson  of  Sir  Samuel,  that  ''I,  [the  writer]  received  it 
from  your  honoured  grandfather,  when  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  world,  that  he  acknowledged  with  thankfulness  to 
God — as  an  especial  blessing — that  neither  he  nor  his 
grandfather,  notwithstanding  their  many  and  great  trans- 
actions in  the  world,  had  ever  borrowed  or  lent  upon 
usury."t  But  of  the  precise  nature  of  these  transactions 
I  have  seen  no  record. 

*  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons^  iv.,  280. 

t  Trevethick,  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Bohert  Rolle,  16CI. 
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By  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Wise,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wise,  of  Sydenham,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  Sir 
Samuel  RoUe  had  two  surviving  sons,  Robert  and  Dennys. 
Of  the  marriage  and  issue  of  Robert  RoUe,  of  Heanton 
Sachville,  and  Arabella  Clinton,  (second  daughter  of  Theo- 
philus,  sixteenth  Baron  Clinton,  and  fourth  Earl  of  Lincoln) 
some  account  will  be  given  hereafter.  Dennys  Rolle,  the 
younger  son,  left  an  only  son,  who  married  Dorothy 
Lovering,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Lovering,  of 
Weare  Gifford,  and  of  Hudscot,  both  in  Devon, — who  had 
acquired  the  Hudscot  estate  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Venner,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Venner,  of 
Chittlehampton.  The  only  son  of  Dennys  Rolle  and  of 
Dorothy  Lovering,  Samuel  Rolle,  of  Hudscot,  purchased 
the  manor  of  Brightley,  with  other  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Chittlehampton,  from  the  Gifford  family,  in  1737,  and  died 
unmarried,  in  1747,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  relative, 
Dennys  Rolle,  only  surviving  brother,  and  ultimate  heir 
both  of  Henry,  Lord  Rolle,  and  of  John  Rolle,  afterwards 
John  Rolle  Walter,  of  Stevenstone,  and  of  Bicton. 

John  Rolle,  younger  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Rolle,  and  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Rolle,  established  himself  as  a 
merchant  at  London,  in  the  trade  with  the  Levant ;  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  Member  for  Truro,  in  several  of 
the  Parliaments  of  Charles  the  First  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  *  and  during  the  latter  period  filled  the  office  of 

*  The  compilers  of  the  Parliamentary  Ilutory  have — with  a  tiegli- 
g"ence  which  is  unfortunately  very  far  indeed  from  being*  uncommon  in 
that  work — repeatedly  confused  Henry  Rolle,  Member  for  Calling-ton, 
and  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  with  his  brother,  John  Rolle,  member 
for  Truro.  Yet  it  needed  no  elaborate  research  amongst  MSS.  to  avoid 
this  and  other  like  errors.  A  reference  to  the  printed  Journals  of  the 
House  would  have  been  enough. 
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Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  But  lie  is  now 
chiefly  memorable  for  that  vigorous  resistance  to  the  illegal 
demands  of  King  Charles,  which  excited  royal  anger  and 
popular  admiration  in  nearly  equal  degrees,  and  for  a  time 
placed  conspicuously  by  the  side  of  Hampden  and  of  Pym,  a 
man  quite  ungifted  with  powers  of  oratory  or  statesman- 
ship, but  endued  with  capabilities  of  bold  and  steady 
resistance  to  arbitrary  rule,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  his 
great  associates. 

After  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1627,  that 
any  person  who  should  pay  ^'tonnage  or  poundage," 
without  express  grant  of  such  dues  by  Parliament,  should 
be  deemed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom," 
Mr.  RoUe,  in  obedience  to  that  vote,  refused  to  pay  certain 
dues  demanded  of  him  at  the  Custom  House,  whereupon 
he  had  silk  and  other  goods  seized,  to  the  prejudice  of  1517/. 
although  he  told  the  officers  of  the  Customs  that  what  was 
adjudged  to  be  due  by  law  he  would  pay  them."  ''He  took  a 
legal  course,"  continues  the  narrative  as  it  was  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  and  brought  a  writ  of  replevin  out 
of  Chancery;  but,  when  the  Sheriff  was  to  execute  the 
same,  he  was  required  by  an  order  of  the  Council .  .  .  not 
to  execute  that  legal  writ.  He  brought  another  writ,  and 
was  staid  by  injunction  out  of  the  Exchequer."*  What 
followed  would  give  a  striking  example  of  those  arbitrary 
interferences  with  the  due  course  of  law  which  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  but  here  it  must 
suffice  to  state  that,  after  a  long  course  of  proceedings  in 
Chancery,  which  were  repeatedly  impeded  by  injunctions  of 
the  Exchequer  and  subpoenas  into  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
House  of  Commons  interposed  to  protect  its  member.  In 

*  Journali  of  the  IJoitse  of  Commons,  i.,  921,  928,  931 ;  iii.,  483,  4-99, 
609,  530,  571,  575,  598.    Parliamentary  History /u.^  ^'^1 . 
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the  House  the  case  excited  an  interest  inferior  only  that  to 
of  Ship-money.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  debates 
about  it  were  Selden,  Philips,  and  Eliot.  Sir  Robert  Philips 
challenged  any  member  to  say  if  ever  he  saw  or  read  of 
the  like  violation  by  inferior  ministers  that  overdo  their 

commands  Here  the  course  of  justice  is  interrupted. 

Order  was  made  in  the  Exchequer  for  the  stay  of  the  goods; 
and,  since,  there  is  a  seizure,  upon  the  approach  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  goods  amounting  unto  5,000/.  for  pretended  duties 
of  200/."  Sir  John  Eliot  said:  '^Let  us  send  for  the  parties. 
Is  there  not  here  a  flat  denial  of  the  restitution  of  the 
goods  ?  Was  it  not  also  said  (by  one  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Customs)  that  '  if  all  the  Parliament  were  contained  in  Mr. 
RoUe  they  would  do  as  they  did  V  Let  them  be  sent  for." 
The  news  of  this  debate  so  stirred  the  King  that  he  came 
down  in  person  to  address  both  Houses  in  the  Banqueting 
HalL  But  the  House  insisted  on  the  attendance  of  the 
Customers,  although  the  King  avowed  that  he  had  himself 
commanded  the  seizure  and  sent  afterwards  for  the  Officers 
and  commanded  them  to  make  no  further  answer.  * '  I 
believe,"  said  Selden,  ^'that  it  is  high  time  to  right  our- 
selves. Until  we  vindicate  ourselves  in  this,  it  will  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  sit  here."*  A  few  days  afterwards  occurred 
that  micmorable  sitting  in  which  the  Speaker,  just  before 
the  Dissolution,  w^as  held  by  force  in  his  chair,  whilst  the 
House  protested  against  the  repeated  violations  of  the 
liberties  of  the  realm.  In  1630,  John  Rolle  was,  for  the 
third  time,  subpama'd  into  the  Star  Chamber,  and  this  time 
expressly  on  account  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament.  Charles 
had  nursed  his  wrath,  and  had  given  special  instructions  to 
Sir  Robert  Heath,  then  Attorney  General,  respecting  Mr. 


t  Parl'iamentaru  Ilutory^  ii.,  278^ 
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Rolle's  misdemeanours  in  Parliament."!  When  at  length  a 
Parliament  was  again  assembled,  Sir  Eobert  Harley  reported 
(May,  1641,)  from  the  Committee  of  Trade  as  to  the  extent 
of  Mr.  Holies  losses,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  matters  of  Law  to  consider  of 
a  way  for  a  reparation.  It  was  not  until  1641  that  the 
goods  which  had  been  seized  in  1628  were  restored,  nor 
until  1644  that  the  whole  matter  was  determined,  so  far  as 
the  votes  of  Parliament  could  then  determine  it.  On  the 
7tli  of  May,  in  that  year,  the  following  entry  appears  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons: — ^'Upon  the  whole 
Report  the  House  was  of  opinion,  and  resolved  upon  the 
Question,"  th^t  Mr.  Rolle  hath  been  prejudiced  by  the 
seizure  and  detainer  of  his  goods  at  the  Custom  House  to 
the  value  of  1517/.,  which,  together  with  the  interest 
thereof,  from  the  year  1628,  when  the  seizure  was  made, 
unto  the  present,  amounts  to  3197/.  Resolved  upon  the 
Question,  That  Mr.  Rolle,  for  that  prejudice  and  loss 
by  him  sustained,  shall  have  reparation  of  damage  to  the 

value  of  3197/  It  was  further  Resolved :  That  Mr. 

Rolle  shall  have  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  trade,  which 
he  left  because  he  would  not  submit  to  the  payment 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  contrary  to  the  vote  of  Par- 
liament; the  remainder  of  his  stock,  besides  the  1500/. 
loss,  being  6887/,  after  the  rate  of  six  pounds  per  cent.,  from 
the  year  1728,  until  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament,  being 
twelve  years,  the  sum  of  4944/."  And,  finally,  That  Mr. 
^  Rolle  shall  have  damages  for  his  expences  in  law  suits,  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  Star  Chamber,  and  other  courts,  ....  the 
sum  of  500/."  Subsequently,  after  hearing  a  report  from 
another  Committee,  the  House  resolved  that  certain  Farmers 

t  Sir  R.  Heath  to  Secretary  Dorchester,  Domestic  Correspondence, 
Charles  I.,  clviii.  §25.  (Rolls  House.) 
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of  the  Customs  and  others,  who  had  acted  illegally  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings,  should  contribute  to  the  repara- 
tion, and  an  Ordinance  passed  accordingly  on  the  14th 
June,  1644  * 

John  RoUe  took  very  little  part  in  the  debates  of  Parlia- 
ment,— save  on  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage, — 
but  appears  to  have  served  repeatedly  in  Committees,  and 
to  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  matters  of  colonial  policy. 
In  November,  1642,  he  was  appointed,  in  common  with 
Cromwell,  Pym,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  Plantations. 
His  public  life  seems  to  have  ended  with  the  violent 
termination  of  the  Long  Parliament,  by  Cromwell.  Of  his 
private  life  no  particulars  liave  been  preserved. 

Robert  Rolle,  of  Heanton  Sachville,  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Samuel  Rolle,  followed  his  father  s  example  in  supporting 
the  Parliamentary  cause,  but  with  great  moderation.  He 
belonged  to  that  section  of  the  popular  party  which  dreaded 
and  condemned  arbitrary  rule,  by  whatever  name  it  was 
called,  and  which  concurred  heartily  in  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  but  wished  that  restoration  to  be  upon  con- 
ditions, and  with  securities  for  good  government.  The 
sphere  of  his  activity  was  mainly  a  local  one.  Of  his 
personal  character,  as  well  as  of  his  opinions  we  have  an^ 
account  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  him  long  and 
intimately.  "  In  his  relation  to  the  Church,"  says  Treve- 
thick,  in  his  funeral  sermon  preached  at- Heanton,  ''he 
shewed  himself  to  be  a  true  member  by  his  compassionating 
the  miseries  and  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  members 
even  of  foreign  churches  In  his  relation  to  the  Com- 
monweal tji  he  was  a  resolute  assertor  of  his  country's 

♦  Jovrnals,  ubi  supra. 
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liberties,  not  fearing  to  reprove  or  withstand  the  irregular 

actings  of  any  to  their  prejudice  And  whereas  some 

have  been  apt  to  conceive  prejudice  against  him  because  he 
suffered  not  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  that  height  of 
action  which  was  expected,  when  they  thought  it  sea- 
sonable "  [namely,  when  Monk  began  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  Restoration,  as  it  seems  from  the  context],  it  was  not, 
I  am  assured,  through  want  of  will  and  readiness  to  do  his 
country  service,  but  because  the  way  proposed  seemed  to 
him  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  ease  her  burdens.  In  a 
word  he  was  such  an  one  as  deserved  to  be  honoured  in  his 
life  and  lamented  in  his  death."  He  survived  the  Restora- 
tion only  a  few  months,  dying  in  1661. 

By  the  marriage  of  Colonel  Robert  Rolle  with  the  Lady 
Arabella  Clinton,  the  ancient  barony  of  Clinton,  of  Max- 
stoke,  and  a  coheirship  to  that  of  Say,  vested  eventually  in 
his  granddaughter.*    The  issue  of  that  marriage  was  an 

*  Descent  of  Margaret  Rolle  from  the  ancient  Barons  Clinton,  and 

Earls  of  Lincoln  and  Huntingdon,  on  the  father's  side,  and  from  the 

Karls  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  mother's  side  : — 

Henry  Clinton, 
13th  Baron  Clinton,  and 
first  Earl  of  Lincoln. 
I 

Edward  Clinton, =Catherine  Hfjsting-s, 
14ih  Baron  and  2ud  Earl  |    daughter  of  Francis  Hastings, 
I       Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

'J  homas  Clinton,  George  Hastings, 

15th  Huron  aud  3rd  Earl.  4th  Earl  of  Huatiugdon. 

[Summoned  to  Parliament  in  his  .  !  

father's  lifetime  as  Barou  '  • 

Clinton  and  Sav.]  Henry  Hastings 

I  Sth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,     of  Woodlands,  and  Pid- 

Theophilus  Clinton=Bridget  Fienes,  dleton,  in  Dorsetshire. 

16th  Baron  &  4th  Earl,    daughter  of  William  ^  I  _ 

Fienes,  Viscount  Say  Sir  beorge  Hastings? 

and  Sele.  I 

Frances  Hastings=Francis  Roy. 
eldest  daughter  and  I 
co-heir.  | 
I 
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only  son,  Samuel  Eolle,  of  Heanton  Sachville,  the  last  lineal 
male  heir  of  that  branch  of  the  Rolle  family,  and  a 
daughter,  Bridget  Rolle,  who  married  Francis  Trefusis,  of 
Trefusis,  in  Cornwall. 

Samuel  Rolle,  of  Heanton  Sachvile,  married  Frances  Roy, 
daughter  of  John  Roy,  of  London,  by  Frances  Hastings 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  George  Hastings,  son  and 
heir  of  Henry  Hastings,  of  Horton  in  Woodlands,  and  of 
Piddleton,  both  in  the  County  of  Dorset.  This  Henry 
Hastings  was  second  son  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  is  the  original  of  that  amusing  account  by 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury), 
of  an  old  English  rustic  of  high  degree,  which  has  figured 
in  so  many  of  our  books  of  extracts  as  the  living  picture  of 
a  bygone  age.  Samuel  Rolle  sold  the  Horton  Estate  to  a 
member  of  the  Seymour  family  about  1710.  The  Piddleton 
mansion — the  usual  abode  of  Henry  Hastings,* — he  rebuilt, 
and  left,  with  the  estate,  to  his  daughter  Margaret  Rolle, 
who,  in  1724,  had  married  Robert,  Lord  Walpole,  eldest  son 
of  the  famous  statesman. 

Theophilus  Clinton==  Bridget  Fienes.      Frances  TIasting^s=Francia  Roy. 


Edward'ciinton=Anne  Holies. 
Lord  Clinton,  died  I  daughter  of  John 


in  his  father's       Holies,  Earl  of 
lifetime.        1  Clare. 


Arabella  Clinton= Robert  Rolle. 
eldest  daughter      |  I 

Samuel  Rolle=Frances  Roy. 

Edward  Clinton  Margaret  Clinton=Hug^h  Boscawen.     Margaret  Rolle, 

17th  Baron  Clinton,  yougest  daughter.  }                                   Baroness  Clinton, 

and  5th  Earl  of  Lin-  1                       marr.  (1st)  Robt.  Walpole, 

coin,  died  unmarr.  Bridget  Boscawen=Hu^h                 ^^arl  of  Orford, 

[The  Barony  of  Clin-  Fnrt<i«P«p      (2nd)  Hon.  S.Shirley, 

ton  fell  into  abey-  rorttjscue.  „  i^t^.w^ 

ance  between  Mar- 
garet Rolle,  eldest 


4th  son  of  Robert 
Shirley,  Earl  Fer- 
rers. 


co-heir,  and  Bridget  jj        Fortescue,  | 

lTjr'^^:Trt  18th  Baron  Clinton.    Marj^aret  Fortescue, 

dom  of  Lincoln  de-  II.  having       Baroness  Clinton 

scended  to  Francis  terminated  the  abeyance     died  unmarried,  1760. 

Clinton,  cousin  of  m  favour  of  youngest  co- 

Earl  Edward.]  ^^^^'1   Bied.  without  issue.  1751. 

*  Of  whom  an  original  portrait  is  still  preserved  there. 
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Of  this  lady  there  are  almost  innumerable  notices  in  the 
correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole.  That  accomplished  letter 
writer  seldom  speaks  of  ladies  save  in  extremes — either  of 
eulogy  or  of  satire.  His  pen  is  even  more  than  usually 
caustic  whenever  it  is  employed  about  his  sister-in-law,* 
whose  long  residence  in  Italy  brought  her,  as  it  seems, 
frequently  under  the  notice  of  his  assiduous  correspondent 
Sir  Horace  Mann, — very  rarely  to  her  advantage, — and  thus 
became  a  standing  topic.  Walpole  occasionally  brackets 
her  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  so  that  it  may  be 
inferred  that  she  possessed  some  literary  accomplishments 
or  pretensions.!  After  the  death  of  the  second  Lord  Orford 
his  widow  remarried  herself  to  Sewallis  Shirley,  a  younger 
son  of  Lord  Ferrers.  This  marriage  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  more  felicitous  than  the  former  marriage.  Lady  Orford 
continued  to  reside  chiefly  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Pisa,  in 
178L  In  1760  she  inherited,  through  her  father,  the  barony 
of  Clinton,  on  the  death  of  the  last  descendant  of  the 
younger  co-heir,  in  whose  favour  the  abeyance  had  first  been 
terminated  by  the  Crown  ;  and  that  barony,  together  witli 
the  Piddleton  estate  of  the  Hastings  family,  which  she  had 
inherited  through  her  mother,  descended  to  her  son  George 
Walpole,  third  Earl  of  Orford.  At  his  death,  without  issue, 
in  1794,  he  bequeathed  the  Piddleton  estate  to  his  cousin, 
Horatio,  Lord  Walpole  (afterwards  first  Earl  of  Orford,  of 
the  new  creation).  The  barony  of  Clinton,  of  Maxstoke,  and 
a  co-heirship  to  the  barony  of  Say — which  dates  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror — descended,  together   with  the 

*  E.G.  Letters,  (Cunningham's  Edition)  i.,  152,  159,  173,  177,  323. 

f  "  We  expect  a  third  she-meteor.  The  learned  luminaries,  Ladies 
Pomfret  and  Walpole,  are  to  he  joined  by  the  Lady  Mary  Wortley 

Montagu  You  shall  have  the  journals  of  this  notable  Academy.'* 

Ihid,  ii.,  j5. 
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Heanton  estate  and  the  manor  of  Hartleigh,  to  Robert 
George  William  Trefusis,*  fourth  in  descent  from  Francis 
^Pi-efusis  a,nd  Bridget  Rolle,  sister  of  Samuel  Rolle,  of 
Heanton  Sachville,  and  aunt  of  Margaret  Rolle. 

The  Clintons  fill  a  very  brilliant  place  in  English  history. 
The  first  Baron  of  the  elder  branch,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton — 
builder  of  the  Castle  and  founder  of  the  Priory  of  Kenil- 
worth, — was  Treasurer  to  King  Henry  the  First.  His  direct 
line  expired  with  his  third  successor,  in  the  original  barony, 
in  1230.  The  existing  CHntons  derive  from  Geoffrey's 
nephew,  Osbert  de  Clinton,  who  was  living  in  1161.  John 
de  Clinton  served  with  distinction  under  Edward  the  First, 
in  Scotland.  William  de  Clinton  won  fame  in  all  the  wars 
of  Edward  the  Third,  by  his  services  both  on  sea  and  land, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  John,  third  Baron, 
was  at  Poictiers.  William,  fourth  baron,  was  with  Henry 
the  Fifth  in  some  of  his  most  famous  sieges.  John,  fifth 
Baron,  was  attainted,  during  the  brief  restoration  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  in  1461,  for  his  adherence  to  the  Yorkist  party, 
but  was  restored  by  Edward  the  Fourth  in  blood  and 
honours.  This  baron  exchanged  his  Warwickshire  manor 
of  Maxstoke,  with  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Stafford,  for  the 

*  Descent  of  Robert  George  William  Trefusis,  from  Theophiliis,  Earl 

of  Lincoln,  and  Baron  Clinton  : — 

Theophilus  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  16th  Baron  Clinton. 
I       and  eldest  co-heir  of  the  Barony  of  Say. 
Arabella  Clinton=Robert  Rolle. 

 I  

Samuel  Rolle  Bridj^^et  Rolle=Francis  Trefusis. 

I  i 

Margaret  Rolle=Robert,  Earl  of  Samuel  Trefusis. 

eldest  co-heir.    )     Orford.  I 

I  Robert  Trefusis. 

George,  Earl  of  Orford,  | 

and  19th  Baron  Clinton,  Robert  Cotton  Trefusis 

Died  1794,  I 

without  issue.  Robert  George  William  Trefusis, 

20th  Baron  Clinton. 
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Ill 


manors  of  Whiston  and  Woodford,  in  Northamptonshire ; 
and  in  1447,  he  executed  a  singular  deed,  whereby,  in  his 
capacity  of  eldest  co-heir  of  the  barony  of  Say,  then  in 
abeyance,* — he  was  great-grandson  and  representative  of 
Idonea  de  Say,  eldest  daughter  of  Geoffrey  de  Say,  9th 
Baron  Say, — he  relinquished  his  claim  to  that  barony,  in 
favour  of  his  relative  James  Fienes,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  by 
creation,  and  afterwards  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  Henry  the 
Sixth.  But  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  was  not  even  a  co-heir  to 
the  barony  of  Say.  And,  had  that  been  otherwise,  it  has 
been  determined  in  Parliament  that  no  such  relinquishment 
can  either  bar  the  rights  of  subsequent  claimants,  or  have 
any  validity  in  law.* 

Henry  Clinton,  first  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  thrice  married : — 
first,  to  Elizabeth  Blount,  widow  of  Gilbert,  Lord  Talboys ; 
secondly,  to  Ursula  Stourton,  daughter  of  William,  Lord 
Stourton ;  thirdly,  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald, 
daughter  of  Gerald,  9th  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Anthony  Browne, — famous  as  the  fair  Geraldine"  of  Lord 
Surrey.  Edward  Clinton,  second  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  made 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  after  a  career  of  eminent 
service,  both  military  and  naval,  under  four  sovereigns. 
From  the  second  son  of  this  Earl,  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle 
derive.  Thomas  Clinton,  third  Earl,  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  in  his  father's  lifetime,  as  Lord  Clinton  and  Say. 
Theophilus  Clinton,  fourth  Earl,  had  by  his  marriage  with 
Bridget  Fienes,  daughter  of  William,  Viscount  Say  and 
Sele,  (1)  Edward,  Lord  Clinton,  who  died  in  his  fathers 
lifetime ;  (2)  Lady  Arabella  Clinton,  who  married  Robert 

*  It  had  fallen  into  abeyance  on  the  death,  in  infancy  (1382),  of 
John  de  Say,  1 1  th  Baron  Say. 

*  See  Reports  of  the  Lords'  Committees  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  of 
the  Realm, 
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RoUe ;  (3)  Lady  Margaret  Clinton,  who  married  Hugh 
Boscawen.  Edward,  Lord  Clinton,  left,  by  his  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Anne  Holies,,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of 
Clare,  an  only  son,  Edward  Clinton,  who  became  fifth  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  on  whose  death,  without  issue,  the  ancient 
barony  of  Clinton  fell  into  temporary  abeyance, — as  has 
been  seen  already, — ^between  the  heirs  of  Lady  Arabella 
Rolle,  and  those  of  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  elder  Clinton  line,  w^hilst  the  Earldom 
descended  to  the  younger  line,  now  Dukes  of  Newcastle. 

Almost  half  a  century  after  the  inheritance  of  the  Clinton 
barony  had  descended  to  the  ancient  Cornish  family  of 
Trefusis,  together  with  part  of  the  estates  of  the  ultimate 
representative  of  that  branch  of  the  Rolle  family  which 
derived  from  Henry,  fourth  surviving  son  of  George  Rolle. 
of  Stevenstone,  the  combined  estates  of  the  elder  line,  and 
of  the  other  sons  of  George  Rolle,  which  had  successively 
vested  in  Dennys  Rolle  (father  of  John,  late  Lord  Rolle,) 
came  in  eventual  reversion,  under  the  will  of  John,  Lord 
Rolle,  to  the  same  family,  in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  Mark 
George  Kerr  Trefusis,  second  son  of  Charles  Rodolph, 
late  Baron  Clinton. 

Dennys  Rolle,  of  Hudscot,  of  Stevenstone,  and  of  Bicton, 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  originality  of  character,  and  of 
singular  adventures.  Whilst  still  in  his  youth  he  (as  has 
already  been  shewn)  had  inherited  a  considerable  estate, 
and  long  before  his  death  his  rent-roll  was  estimated  at 
40,000^.  a  year,  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  he  had 
passed  through  severe  hardships,  such  as  are  but  rarely 
encountered  even  by  those  who  can  only  win  their  bread 
by  their  toil.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be  at  length  the 
real  colonizer  of  Florida, — an  enterprise  which  had  been 
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repeatedly  undertaken  and  as  repeatedly  foiled.  Soon  after 
the  cession  of  Florida,  by  the  King  of  Spain,  in  exchange  for 
Havannah,  Mr.  Rolle  purchased  a  vast  tract  of  land  and  set 
personally  about  its  cultivation.  He  took  with  him  a  large 
number  of  husbandmen  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  from 
Devon  and  Dorsetshire ;  but  after  a  long  struggle,  against 
more  than  usual  difficulties,  the  enterprise  failed,  as  so  many 
previous  efforts  by  Spaniards  and  by  Frenchmen  had  failed 
before.  The  colonization  of  Florida  remained,  in  substance, 
to  be  effected  after  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States  almost 
in  our  own  day.  Mr.  Rolle's  adventures  in  America  strength- 
ened predilections  for  the  study  of  Natural  History,  in  most 
of  its  branches,  by  which  he  had  been  always  characterized ; 
and  of  the  risks  into  which  his  zoological  tastes  led  him^ 
anecdotes  are  told  almost  as  racy  as  those  which  are 
narrated  in  the  American  Wanderings  "  of  Mr.  Waterton. 
His  love,  too,  for  botany  and  gardening,  and  for  out  of 
door  life  generally,  lasted  as  long  as  his  existence,  and  in 
him  it  is  said,  extended  to  the  singular  length  of  a  positive 
delight  in  the  hard  tasks  of  the  field-labourer.  He  was  a 
liberal  promoter  of  garden  allotments  for  the  poor,  and  of 
schools,  and  in  several  other  ways  was  a  public  benefactor. 
His  death  was  almost  as  remarkable  as  much  of  his  life  had 
been.  He  died  under  a  tree,  in  June,  1797,  (almost  instan- 
taneously), from  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  whilst  walking 
as  he  often  did,  between  his  seats  of  Stevenstone  and 
Hudscot,  in  North  Devon.  In  him  the  landed  estates  of 
four  several  branches  of  the  KoUe  family  had  centred.  On 
inheriting  the  Walter  estates,  he,  like  his  brother,  had  taken 
the  name  of  Walter,  but  he  resumed  the  name  of  Rolle  by 
royal  license  in  1781.  By  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Chichester,  he  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
eldest  son  was  John,  late  Lord  Rolle.  The  other  sons  died 
in  infancy.    All  the  daughters  died  unmarried. 
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John  Rolle,  only  surviving  son  of  Dennys  RoUe,  of 
Stevenstone,  Bicton,  and  Hudscot,  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Devon,  in  1779,  and  retained  his 
seat  until  his  ielevation  to  the  Peerage,  in  1796.  He  stren- 
uously opposed  Fox's  India  Bill  of  1783.  When  the 
question  of  the  Regency  was  under  discussion,  in  1789,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  efforts  that  were  made  to 
restrict  by  statute  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  His  independent  and  persistent  course  on  that 
occasion,  and  on  others — combined  probably  with  some 
eccentricities  of  manner, — excited  the  gibes  and  the  animos- 
ities which  found  their  eventual  expression  in  the  satire, 
once  well-known,  and  now  forgotten,  called  The  Bolliad, 
But  the  man  of  whom  it  could  be  said, — in  a  public 
assembly  composed  of  people  who  were  well  able  to  test  the 
assertion  by  their  personal  knowledge, — that,  after  half  a 
century  of  public  life,  those  who  knew  him  best  esteemed 
him  most, — could  afford  to  let  the  Carlton  House  wits  enjoy 
their  harmless  banter.  Lord  RoUe  was  exemplary  in  the 
discharge  of  many  public  duties,  and  was  a  liberal  promoter 
of  many  public  objects.  The  new  Church  at  Exmouth, 
many  other  Churches  built  or  restored  in  various  parts  of 
Devon,  the  beautiful  walks  on  the  Beacon  Hill,  at  Exmouth ; 
the  Sea  Wall  there, — erected  at  a  cost  exceeding  twenty 
thousand  pounds, — are  only  some  among  the  enduring 
memorials  of  his  liberality.  Other  churches  and  other 
improvements  and  public  provisions  of  various  kinds  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  of  more  recent  date,  bear  evidence 
that  a  like  favour  towards  many  important  channels  of 
social  usefulness  has  continued  to  be  evinced  at  Bicton  since 
Lord  RoUe's  death. 

John,  Lord  RoUe,  married  first,  Judith  Maria  Walrond, 
daughter  and  heir  of  William  Walrond,  of  Bovey,  in  Devon  - 
shire ;   and,   secondly,  the   Honourable  Louisa  Trcfusis, 
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daughter  of  Robert  George  William  Trefusis,  21st  Baron 
Clinton  (fourth  in  descent,  as  already  mentioned,  from 
Francis  Trefusis  and  Bridget  Rolle),  and  sister  of  the  late 
Lord  Clinton.  Lord  Rolle  died  at  Bicton,  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1842.  Under  the  provisions  of  his  Will  the  residence 
at  Bicton,  together  with  a  considerable  jointure,  belong 
to  his  widow,  the  present  Lady  Rolle,  for  her  life.  The 
rest  of  his  estates,  and  Bicton  House,  after  Lady  Rolle's 
decease,  pass  to  his  nephew  the  Honourable  Mark  Clinton 
(now  Rolle),  second  son  of  the  late  Lord  Clinton,  and  to  his 
children  as  collaterals. 

The  Trustees  under  Lord  Rolle's  Will,  are  Lord  Churston, 
and  Sir  George  Stucley  Stucley,  Bart.,  together  with  a  third 
Trustee,  yet  to  be  appointed,  in  place  of  Lord  Clinton,  lately 
deceased.  In  their  hands  the  immediate  management  of 
the  Rolle  Estates  rests. 

The  Honourable  Mark  George  Kerr  Clinton,  son  of  Lord 
i    Clinton,  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Georgiana  Kerr,  (daughter  of 
I    William,  sixth  Marquess  of  Lothian.)  assumed  by  royal 
license,  the  name  and  arms  of  Rolle,  on  the  30th  January, 
1852.    Mr.  Rolle  married,  in  1860,  the  Lady  Gertrude  Jane 
Douglas,  fifth  daughter  of  Sholto,  eighteenth  Earl  of  Morton. 

The  Hundred  of  East  Budleigh  includes  the  parishes  of 
East  Budleigh,  Otterton,  Bicton,  Littleham  with  Exmouth, 
Withycombe  Raleigh,  Woodbury,  Lympstone,  Aylesbeare, 
Clyst  St.  George,  Clyst  Honiton,  Clyst  St.  Mary,  Colaton 
Raleigh,  Farringdon,  Gittisham,  Harpford,  Rockbeare,  Ven 
Ottery,  Salcombe,  Sidbury  and  Sidmouth,  and  the  hamlets 
of  Yettington  and  Dotton.  It  extends  along  the  estuary  of 
the  Exe  and  the  Sea  Coast,  from  Woodbury  to  Salcombe, 
and  its  area  is  of  nearly  55,000  acres.  The  lordship  of  the 
Hundred  ;  the  manors  of  Budleigh  Polslow,  Budleigh  Syon, 
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Otterton,  Bicton,  Littleham  with  Exmouth,  Colaton  Raleigh, 
Harpford,  Duke's  Colaton,  and  Woodbury,  and  a  moiety  of 
the  manor  of  Aylesbeare,  belong  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
late  Lord  Rolle. 

Aylesbeare  was  anciently  a  manor  of  the  Courtenays, 
Earls  of  Devon,  and  by  the  last  Earl  of  the  elder  line,  (son 
of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  beheaded  and  attainted  by  Henry 
the  Eighth),  was  conveyed,  shortly  before  his  departure 
from  England,  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  and  Sir  William 
Cordell,  jointly.  Sir  Francis  Englefield  was  attainted  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  his  moiety  was  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  by  whom,  as  it  seems,  it  was  sold  to  the  tenants. 
The  moiety  held  by  Sir  William  Cordell  was  sold  to  Sir 
Robert  Dennys,  by  whose  daughter  and  co-heiress,  Anne 
Dennys,  it  was  brought  in  marriage  to  Sir  Henry  RoUe.  In 
1748,  certain  land,  being  parcel  of  this  manor  of  Ayles- 
beare, was  conveyed  by  Thomas  Southcott  to  Henry,  Lord 
RoUe. 

Colaton  Raleigh  belonged  to  the  Raleighs  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third  to  that  of  James  the  First.  There 
is  still  among  the  Bicton  evidences  a  feoffment  of  *^  Colaton 
Moor  and  the  water  leazes  "  by  Walter  Raleigh,  (father  of 
Sir  Walter)  to  Sir  Robert  Dennys,  executed  in  the  4th  and 
5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The  Devonshire 
topographers,  (following  Sir  William  Pole),  state  that  Sir 
Walter  sold  the  manor.  But  this  statement  is  disproved  by 
the  facts  that  after  1603,  he  could  make  no  conveyance  in 
law;  and  that,  in  July,  1604,  Colaton  Raleigh  is  enumerated 
in  records,  along  with  eight  other  manors,  which  were 
granted  by  the  Crown,  as  being  part  of  the  estates  forfeited 
by  his  attainder,  to  Sir  Alexander  Brett  and  others  ''for  the 
term  of  sixty  years,  if  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  shall  so  long  live," 
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in  trust  for  Lady  Raleigh  and  her  children.*  This  grant  was 
not  affected  by  the  proceedings  in  the  Exchequer,  in  1608. 
Eventually,  however,  this  manor  passed  to  the  family  of 
Duke  of  Otterton.f  In  the  Survey  and  Particulars  of  the 
Duke  Estates,  as  offered  for  sale  in  1779,  it  is  enumerated, 
under  the  title  of  the  Manor  of  Colaton  Raleigh,  other- 
wise the  lower  Manor  in  Colaton  Raleigh,"  and  with  the 
rest  of  those  estates  was  purchased  by  Dennys  Rolle, 
father  of  the  late  Lord  Rolle,  in  the  following  year.  They 
had  been  previously  sold,  (for  90,000^.)  to  another  purchaser 
who  had  failed  to  complete  his  contract. 

Along  with  this  Manor  were  acquired  the  several  manors 
of  Budleigh,  Polslow,  Budleigh  Syon,  Otterton,  Duke's 
Colaton,  Dotton,  and  Power's  Hayes  (the  birthplace  of 
Raleigh.)  The  total  computed  acreage  of  all  the  manors 
thus  purchased  by  Mr.  Rolle  was  7464  ;  and  their  then 
yearly  value  (1780)  was  estimated  at  6,236/.  at  a  rack  rent. 
Of  this  sum,  Otterton  wdth  the  advowson,  stood  at  4,232/. 
per  annum;  Budleigh  Polslow,  with  the  advowson  of 
Budleigh  and  Withycombe,  at  546/.;  Budleigh  Syon,  at 
240/. ;  Colaton  Raleigh,  at  208/. ;  Duke's  Colaton,  at  692/. ; 
Dotton,  at  181/.  ;  and  the  Vicarage  of  Harpford,  at  135/. 
per  annum. 

The  manor  of  Budleigh  Syon  derives  its  distinctive 
appellation  from  the  Nunnery  of  S5^on,  near  Chiswick, 
in  Middlesex,  founded  by  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  in 
1414,  to  which  the  Manor  belonged  from  the  foundation 
of  that  Nunnery  to  its  dissolution.  In  like  fashion,  that  of 
Budleigh  PoIsIoid  (anciently  written  Polleshoo)  is  called 
after  the  Nunnery  of  Polslow,  near  Exeter,  which  was 

*  Docquet  Books  of  James  7.,  MS.,  1604^,  July  30,  (Rolls  House.) 
f  Survey  and  Particulars  of  Dnke  Manors^   (Privatel}^  printed, 
1779),  p.  17. 
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founded  by  William,  Lord  Brewer,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  manor,  or  moiety  of  a  manor,  together  with 
the  rectory  of  Budleigh,  belonged  to  Polslow  Nunnery,  from 
a  date  which  is  not  recorded,  until  its  dissolution  by  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Anciently,  both  the  Budleigh  manors, — or 
rather,  as  it  seems,  the  original  manor  before  its  subdivision^ 
— belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael  on  the  Mount, 
otherwise  called  St.  Michael  in  pericido  maris,  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  First  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Alien  Priories ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
revenues  were  assigned  to  the  dependant  priory  of  the 
Norman  Monastery,  at  Otterton.  On  the  Patent  Rolls  of 
King  Edward  the  Third  it  is  stated,  but  with  manifest 
inaccuracy — due  to  the  error  of  an  Escheator  and  after- 
wards rectified — that  the  three  manors  of  Budleigh,  Otterton, 
and  Sidmouth  were  given  to  the  Priory  of  Otterton  by  King 
John.*  That  Otterton  and  Sidmouth  were  given  to  St. 
Michael's  Abbey  by  the  Conqueror,  and  Budleigh  by  Henry 
the  First,  seem  to  be  well  established  facts,  f  It  is  also 
evident  that  King  John  founded  a  chantry  at  Otterton,  and 
that  in  his  reign  the  community  was  bound  to  distribute 
sixteen  shillings  weekly,  in  alms, — amounting  in  the  year 
to  almost  a  moiety  of  the  then  reputed  value  of  the  three 
manors,  in  the  money  of  that  day. 

In  1250,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Michael's  granted  a  license  to 
the  Prior  of  Otterton,  empowering  him  to  make  leases  of 
all  the  waste  lands  possessed  by  the  Abbey  in  England. 
But  not  long  afterwards  there  was  considerable  dissension 
between  the  Abbey  and  its  dependency,  which  seems  to 
have   continued   long  and  to  have  increased.     In  the 

t  Comp.  Patent  Roll,  5  Edward  III  ,  part  i.,  m.  29;  Close  Roll, 
6  Edward  III.,  m.  12. 

t  Bicton  Evidences.    See  also  Testa  de  Neville  p.  194. 
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following  century  the  Prior  of  Otterton  was  formally 
excommunicated.  In  1332,  the  Priory  was  farmed  at  120/. 
a  year.  In  1389,  the  Abbot  and  Convent  assigned  to  Sir 
Peter  Courtenay,  for  his  life,  the  Priory,  with  all  its 
possessions  spiritual  and  temporal ;  and  with  an  additional 
year  of  grace  to  his  executors  ;  Sir  Peter  engaging  that 
after  the  expiration  of  that  year  the  Abbey  should  re-enter 
into  full  enjoyment.  Sir  Peter  Courtenay  died  in  1409.  ' 
Five  years  later,  Henry  the  Fifth  founded  Syon,  and  gave  to 
it  the  greater  part  of  the  confiscated  possessions  of  St. 
Michael's,  including  the  manors  of  Sidmouth,  Otterton,  and 
Budleigh,  since  called  Budleigh  Syon. 

This  great  and  famous  Nunnery — the  beauty  of  whose 
site  and  grounds  is  still  familiar  to  all  frequenters  of  the 
highway,  no  longer  the  'silent  highway,'  of  the  Thames — 
was  founded  for  the  perpetual  symbolic  commemoration  of 
.the  thirteen  Apostles,  and  of  the  seventy-two  Disciples. 
The  community,  therefore,  was  to  consist  of  eighty-five 
persons,  thirteen  of  whom  were  to  be  priests,  four  deacons, 
eight  lay  brethren,  a  Lady  Abbess,  and  fifty-nine  nuns. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Our  Saviour,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
to  St.  Bridget,  Queen  of  Sweden.  The  rule  was  to  be  that 
of  St.  Augustine,  as  reformed  by  St.  Bridget.  The  Priests 
and  Nuns  were  in  strictly  separated  buildings,  but  had  their 
Church  in  common.  The  convent  first  erected  was  incon- 
venient and  inadequate,  and  the  park  of  Isleworth  was 
granted  to  the  community  in  its  stead.  Hither  it  removed 
in  1432.  It  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  larger  convents 
selected  for  suppression ;  its  great  wealth  was  crime  enough, 
although  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  accusation  was  not 
lacking.  The  site  was  granted  (1st.  Edward  VL,)  to  the 
Protector,  Somerset,  and  on  his  fall,  to  John  Dudley,  Duke 
of  Northumberland.    Three  years  afterwards  the  Abbess 
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and  Nuns  were  restored  by  Queen  Mary, — to  be  again 
expelled  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

The  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  ejected  community  may 
well  be  called  a  romance  of  history.  In  the  one  point  of 
continuity  of  suffering,  their  fate  is  as  disastrous  as  that  of 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  but  their  annals  afford  no 
evidence  that  the  parallel  runs  farther.  The  expelled  nuns 
first  established  themselves  in  Zealand.  They  were  driven 
thence  by  civil  war.  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and  Rouen,  suc- 
cessively received  the  fugitives,  only  again  to  expose  them 
to  repeated  perils,  sometimes  worse  than  death.  At  length 
a  remnant  of  them,  after  thirty-six  years  of  wandering  and 
sorrow,  reached  Lisbon,  (May,  1594),  and  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  Franciscan  Nuns  of  '  Our  Lady  of  Hope.' 
Here  they  found  a  quiet  resting-place,  for  half  a  century. 
On  their  arrival,  the  sixty  nuns  of  the  English  Syon  had 
dwindled  to  fifteen  ;  but  a  new  Syon  rose  at  Lisbon,  mainly 
by  the  liberality  of  Isabel  de  Azevedo.  In  August,  1651, 
both  Convent  and  Church  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  But 
a  fourth  Syon  was  raised  ; — to  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Earthquake  of  Lisbon.  Then  came  a  new  interval  of  peace, 
followed  at  length  by  the  return  of  war,  which  drove  the 
poor  nuns  once  again  into  exile,  and  turned  their  nunnery 
into  an  army  hospital.  The  small  remnant  betook  them- 
selves to  the  country  of  Harry  the  Fifth,  their  founder — in 
which  it  was  now  no  longer  a  crime  to  wear  a  monastic  garb. 
They  first  found  shelter  in  a  cottage  at  Walworth.  A  few 
surviving  sisters  of  the  great  convent  of  Syon  were  living  in 
Staffordshire  as  recently  as  in  the  year  1825. 

The  great  manor  of  Otterton,  and  both  the  Budleigh 
manors,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eichard  Duke,  a  gentle- 
man who  belonged  to  a  family  somewhat  conspicuous  in  the 
early  trading  and  municipal  history  of  London,  and  who  at 
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the  date  of  the  Dissolution,  wa«  so  fortunate  as  to  fill,  with 
great  efficiency,  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Augmentations." 
Few  clerkships  can  have  been  less  onerous  or  more  lucrative. 
The  lordship  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
in  South  Devon,  together  with  the  advowsons  and  rights  of 
presentation  of  the  several  churches  of  Otterton,  Harpford, 
and  Ven  Ottery  fell  to  Mr.  Duke,  on  easy  terms.  With  the 
grant  of  these  three  manors,  another  but  smaller  manor 
called  Dotton  (otherwise,  and  more  correctly,  Doddington,) 
came  also  to  his  share.  This  had  formed  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Monastery  of  Dunkeswell.* 

The  manor  of  Sidmouth  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Sir  William  Perriam  ;  but  it  returned  to  the  Crown,  and 
by  James  the  First  was  sold  with  the  rectory  to  Christopher 
Mainwaring ;  who  in  his  turn  sold  both  to  Dorothy  Wadham, 
widow  of  Sir  Nicholas,  who  endowed  her  College  with  the 
rectorial  tithes  (as  has  been  shewn  already)  but  sold  the 
manor  to  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux.  Sir  John  Wilmot  Prideaux 
conveyed  it,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  to 
Thomas  Jenkins,  a  native  of  Honiton, — but  long  resident  in 
Rome, — who  had  made  a  considerable  fortune  by  dealing  in 
pictures  and  sculpture,  as  a  sort  of  middleman  between 
Italian  possessors,  or  producers,  and  English  buyers. 
Eventually,  this  manor  came,  by  foreclosure  of  mortgage  I 
believe,  to  Edward  Hughes  Ball  Hughes, — ''the  Golden 
Ball"  whose  pea-green"  costume,  and  daintily  equipped 
pair  of  grooms,  some  of  us  yet  remember. 

The  manor  of  Littleham  with  Exmouth  was  also  monastic 

•  Bicton  Evidences  ;  Decrees  of  Court  of  Augmentations,  (Rolls  House.) 
31  Henry  VIII.,  (Otterton  and  Budleigh) ;  July  18,  35  Henry  VIII., 
(Doddington.) 
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property.  It  had  anciently  belonged  to  tlie  Earls  of  Devon, 
but  was  given  in  1122  to  the  Abbey  of  Sherborne,  in 
Dorsetshire.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was  granted  "  with  all 
the  rights  that  the  last  or  any  Abbot  of  Sherbourne  had  " 
to  Sir  Thomas  Dennys  of  Holcombe  Burnell.  It  appears 
by  this  gTant  (which  is  preserved  among  the  muniments  at 
Diet  on,)  that  along  with  the  manor  of  Littleham  with 
Exmouth — ^parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  monks  of  Sher- 
borne— Sir  Thomas  acquired  the  lordship  of  the  Hundred 
of  Budleigh,  which  had  escheated  to  the  Crown  on  the 
attainder  of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter.  The  yearly  rent 
reserved  for  the  manor  was  6/.  3^.  lOd.,  payable  in  the  Court 
of  Augmentations,  and  for  the  Hundred,  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  Knight's  fee.*  The  manor  of  Littleham  with  Exmouth 
extends  for  upwards  of  six  miles,  from  that  of  Budleigh 
Syon  on  the  East,  to  that  of  Withycombe  Raleigh  on  the 
West,  and  the  grant  conveys,  in  express  terms,  the  sea  shore, 
with  all  the  rights  appertaining  to  it.  One  moiety  of  the 
manor  (which  had  been  divided  between  the  co-heiresses  of 
the  second  Sir  Thomas  Dennys)  was  acquired  in  marriage  by 
Sir  Henry  Rolle,  as  has  been  noticed  already.  The  other 
moiety  was  purchased  in  December,  1685,  by  Sir  John  Rolle, 
of  Richard  Hawkins,  for  the  sum  of  3000/.  The  then 
''improved  value"  is  estimated  in  the  Survey  at  241/.  Gs. 
a  year.  Sir  Robert  Janson,  v/ho  appears  to  have  been 
possessed  of  some  contingent  rights  (not  very  clearly  defined 
in  the  documents  at  Bicton),  joined  in  the  conveyance. 

The  manor  of  Harpford  was  anciently  possessed  by  the 
family  of  Dynant  or  Dinham,  originally  of  Brittany,  and  by 
Oliver  de  Dynant,  had  been  granted,  with  Nutwell,  to  the 
Priory  of  Dynant.    On  the  suppression  of  the  Alien  Priories 

*  Bicton  Evidences. 
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the  Dinham  family  recovered  the  lands  so  given.  Harpford 
was  afterwards  divided  by  co-heiresses,  but  eventually  the 
manor  became  the  property  of  Dennys  Rolle,  father  of  the 
late  Lord  Rolle. 

Woodbury  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  Wodeberie, . . . 
terra  regis,"  King  Henry  the  First  gave  the  manor  to  Roger 
de  Mandeville.*  From  the  Mandevilles  it  passed  by  grant 
with  the  royal  license  to  the  Carbonels,  and  by  an  heiress 
was  carried  into  the  family  of  d'  Aumerle  or  Albemarle 
(often  written  in  documents  as  Damarell).  The  male  line 
of  d'  Aumerle  failing,  it  came  to  Sir  William  Bonvile  by 
marriage  with  Margaret  d'  Aumerle  or  Damarell,  and  from 
him  it  descended  to  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whose 
attainder  it  returned  to  the  Crown,  in  1554  ;  and  was  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  John  Prideaux,  Sergeant-at-law ; 
by  whose  grandson  it  was  held  when  Sir  William  Pole 
compiled  his  Topographical  History  of  Devon.  In  1650  it 
was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Rolle,  of  Stevenstone.t 

The  manor  of  Clyst  St.  George  was  in  Plantagenet  times 
the  property  and  one  of  the  seats  of  the  old  and  eminent 
family  of  Champernoune,  the  surviving  branch  of  which  is 
still  seated  in  this  county  at  Dartington,  near  Totness.  By 
marriage  with  an  heiress  it  came  to  Sir  John  Herle,  whose 
son  sold  it  to  William,  Lord  Bonvile,  from  whom  it  descen- 
ded, like  Woodbury,  to  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
with  Woodbury  and  other  manors  it  came  by  purchase, 
first  to  the  Prideaux  family,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 

*  "  GeoiFrey  '  de  Albamara*  holds  the  manor  of  Woodbury  of  our 
Lord  the  King-,  by  the  service  of  one  knight,  by  the  gift  of  King  Henry 
the  First  to  his  ancestors  for  the  same  service." — Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  194. 

t  Bicton  Evidences. 
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Trosse  It  is  now  in  the  Cresswell  family.  When  held  by 
Mr.  Trosse,  evidences  adduced  in  -/f  ^ 
(about  1750)  attracted  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  small' 
freehold  wiihin  this  manor  had  .^^^^  by  a  famdy 
named  Sokespitch  from  a  period  precedmg  the  Conquest, 
Xhttle  alteration  of  position  either  by  improvement  or 
Tcay  This  family  had  never  acquired  the  least  degr  e  of 
Snence  nor  had  it  ever  suffered  conspicuous  misfortune, 
emmeuoe,  vegetated  on,  gener- 

The  Sokespitches  of  Olyst  bt.  v^reorge  ^  «  .,,u;vntmsr 
ation  after  generation,  in  contented  obscurity  cultivating 
fut^rcelyLrdevelopingafertilefannw^^^^^ 
deeree  of  enterprise  might  have  quadrupled  m  value,  ^^ut 
obSu rity  seems  by  no  means  to  have  made  the  S^cespitche 
humb  They  were  wont  (we  are  told  by  a  neighbour  who 
Srw  two  or  three  generations  of  them)  to  look_  upon  the 
C  urtenays,  across  the  river,  as  much  their  juniors^  And 
the  more' maginative  of  them  would  tell,  over  the.  cups 
marvellous  tales  of  their  progenitors.  It  is  but  very 
recelt  y  that  the  last  survivor  of  this  notable  race  of 

ticmlry  Saxon  yeomen  has  disappeared  from  his  part 
Devon,  after  lingering  for  a  while  m  a  small  farm  at 
Littleham. 

The  manor  of  Clyst  Honlton  belongs  to  the  Dean  and 
Chip  er  of  Exeter.  That  of  Clyst  St.  Mary,  was  formerly 
the  p^pSty  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Mary,  whence  its  name^ 
It  is  nl  I  believe,  subdivided.  The  manor  o  Gittisham 
I'p  rptn  of  Henry  the  Second  held  by  the  family  of 
rUimiTan^ht  /escended  though  the  fa*^^^^^^ 
WiUington,  Beaumont,  and  Putt,  of  Combe,  to  the  Marker 
family  by  whom  it  is  now  held.  The  manors  of  Sidbu^y 
Slclbe  belong,  like  Clyst  Honiton,  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 

John  Hooker's  enumeration  of  the  Parishes  within  East 
Budleigh  Hundred,  with  the  Taxation  of  each,  and  the 
names  of  the  Principal  Gentry  therein,  in  the  reign  of 
EHzabeth,  may  here  be  added  by  way  of  note. 

[**  And  now,"  writes  Hooker,  I  come  to  the  Survey  of  the  parishes 
within  every  Hundred,  and  such  payments  as  do  grow  out  thereof,  to 
the  Queen,  for  the  tenths  and  fifeenths:  " — *] 


Hundred  of  East  Budleigh. 

Dues.  Deductions. 

Net  Dues. 

Nutwell 

14s.    Od.    ...      4s.    Od.  ... 

In  this  parish  dwelleth  Prideaux. 

lOs. 

Od. 

Street 

6s.    8d.    ...      3s.    4d.  ... 

3s. 

4d. 

Rockbeare 

J  6s.    Od.    ...  nil. 
In  this  parish  dwelleth  Saint  Lo. 

16s. 

Od. 

Sidbury 

103s.    4d.    ...    26s.    8d.  ... 

In  this  [parish]  dwelleth  Huyshe  and  More, 

7fis. 

8d. 

Littleham 

62s.    Od.    ...    lis.    Od.  ... 

41s. 

Od. 

Harpford 

26s.    8d.    ...      4s.    Od.  ... 

22s. 

8d. 

Holbrook 

28s.    8d.    ...     4s.    Od.  ... 

24s. 

8d. 

Woodbury 

oOs.    Od.    ...     6s.    8d.  ... 

43s. 

4d. 

In  this  parish  dwelleth  Goffsy  and  JPrideaux  of  Nutwell. 

Lympston 

20s.    Od.    ...     3s.    8d.  ... 

15s. 

4d. 

Daldidtch 

13s.    Od.    ...          20d.  ... 

lis. 

4d. 

Aylesbeare  t 

23s.    Od.    ...     2s.    8d.  ... 

20s. 

4d. 

Hayes 

8s.    Od.    ...     Is.    4d.  ... 

6s. 

8d. 

Withycombe  Raleigh          16s.    6d.    ...      3s.    4d.  ... 

13s. 

2d. 

In  this  parish  dwelleth  Senedall  and  Carye, 

Merche 

16s.    Od.    ...     43.    Od.  ... 

12s. 

Od. 

Cly St  St.  George                19s.    Od.    ...  nil. 

19s. 

Od. 

Gittisham  t 

248.    Od.    ...     4s.    Od,  ... 

In  this  parish  Beamond  [Beaumont]  dwelleth. 

*  Hooker,  Survey  of  Devon,    MS.,  fol.  100, 

20s. 

Od. 

t  MS.— <  Ellysbeare.'  X  MS.—*  Gydisham.* 
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Dues,              Deductions.  Net  Dues. 

Clyst  Bishop    ...               168.    Od.    ...  ...       168.  Od. 

Clyst  Honiton  ...                8s.    6d.    ...        nil  ...        Ss.  6d. 

In  this  parish  dwelleth  Yarde. 

Salcombe*       ...  46s.    8d.    ...     6s.    8d.    ...       40s.  Od. 

Colaton  Raleigh  23s.    Od.    ...     Ss.    4d.    ...       19s.  8d. 

In  this  parish  dwelleth  Spreat, 

Otterton  and  Sidmouth   9L  ISa,    4d    ...    40s.    Od.    ...  7^.  13s.  4d. 
Redwayes  Abbot                 3s.    Od.    ...       nil.        ...        3s.  Od. 
In  this  parish  dwelleth  Duke  and  

Clysl  St.  Mary  9s.    4d.    ...       niL         ...        9s.  4d. 

Bicton. — In  this  parish  dwelleth  Denny s. 

FarringdoD. —  Cooper  and  Drake  dwelleth  sometimes  in  Farringdon. 
Fen  Ottery. — (See  Harpford.) 

Budleigh. — In  this  parish  dwelleth  St,  Clere  t  and  Cary, 

[Total  of  Dues,  36/.  16s.  8d.  ;  Deductions,  61.  10s.  4d. ;  Net 
Total  to  the  Queen  of  Dues,  30J.  6s.  4d.] 


*MS.  *Sulcombe.* 


t  MS.  *  Synckler.' 


CHAPTER  V. 


Hayes  Barton  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — Raleigh's 
Life,  from  his  Service  in  the  Civil  Wars  of 
France  until  his  First  Expedition  to  Guiana  ; 
1569—1595. 

Although  the  proof  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  born  at 
Hayes  Barton,  in  the  Parish  of  East  Budleigh,  rests  on  his 
own  express  assertion,  it  is  not  very  long  since  other  claims 
to  the  distinction  of  having  been  his  birth-place  could  find 
support  of  some  sort.  Such  claims  have  been  advanced  in 
favour  both  of  an  ancient  house  at  Exeter,  and  of  the 
manor-house  of  Fardell,  on  the  skirts  of  Dartmoor.  The 
pretensions  of  the  Exeter  house  have  ceased  to  be  put 
forward.  But  Fardell  is  still  occasionally  visited  by  the 
tourist,  under  the  impressions  derived  from  a  local  tradition, 
long  listened  to,  although  without  real  foundation.  It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  that  Fardell  has  attractions  of  its  own  for 
the  archaeologist,  apart  from  all  tradition.  And  it  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  abode  of  many  generations  of  Raleighs. 

For  a  considerable  period  the  letter  of  Sir  Walter  in 
which  he  says  of  Hayes,  that  he  had  a  natural  disposition 
to  the  place,  being  born  in  that  house,"  was  preserved  at 
Otterton,  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  family,  and  was  shewn 
to  visitors.  It  is  printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Raleigh's 
works,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for 
doubting  its  authenticity.  It  was  written  in  days  of  pros- 
perity, with  a  view  to  induce  the  then  owner  of  Otterton 
and  of  Hayes  to  listen  to  a  negotiation  for  Raleighs 
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purchase  of  his  birthplace,  that  he  might  make  it  his 
Devonshire  seat. 

Hayes  manor-house,  as  it  is  now  seen,  appears  to  be  but  a 
portion  of  the  old  building.  It  is  of  the  plainest  sort  of 
Tudor  architecture,  with  three  gables,  heavily  muUioned 
windows,  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  somewhat  picturesque 
porch.  The  long  occupation  of  the  place  as  a  farm-house, 
and  the  appurtenances  which  have  consequently  gathered 
about  it,  combine,  with  other  changes,  to  lessen,  to  the  eye, 
its  real  antiquity.  In  situation  it  seems  almost  as  rustic, 
and  as  secluded,  as  it  can  ever  have  been.  For  some  years 
the  interior  was  closed  against  visitors,  less,  it  is  likely,  from 
want  of  courtesy  in  the  occupiers,  than  from  the  abuse 
which  had  sometimes  been  made  of  the  permission  to  see  it. 
Now,  the  room  in  which,  according  to  an  old  and  probable 
tradition,  Raleigh  was  born,  is  shewn  in  a  very  obliging  way. 
In  Plantagenet  days,  Hayes  had  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Poer,  and  it  was  long  called  Peer's  or  Power's  Hayes.  On 
the  marriage  of  Cecily  Poer  with  Richard  Duke,  of  Otterton, 
it  came  to  the  Duke  family.  Walter  Raleigh,  of  Fardell, 
father  of  Sir  Walter,  had  it  on  lease,  only,  for  a  term  of 
years.  How  it  passed  from  the  Dukes  to  the  RoUes  of 
Bicton,  together  with  the  Otterton  and  Budleigh  manors, 
has  been  shewn  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  the  deeds 
connected  with  this  transfer  Hayes  is  still  described  as  a 
separate  manor,  called  Power's  Heys,  otherwise  Hayes."* 
Other  property  once  connected  with  the  Raleighs  (of  Fardell, 
and  of  Colaton  Raleigh)  had  previously  passed  to  the 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Dennys  RoUe,  by  successive  acquisitions, 
partly  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  partly  in  that  of 
Charles  the  Second,  f 

*  Bicton  Muniments,  §  Otterton, 
t  Bicton  Muniments,  §  Colaton^  1556  ;  1GG5;  167U 
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As  there  have  been  different  accounts  of  Raleigh's  birth- 
place, there  have  also  been  very  discordant  pedigrees  of  his 
family.  Probably,  no  conceivable  growth  of  Democracy,  or 
changes  in  opinion,  will  make  the  extraction  of  a  famous 
man  other  than  a  point  of  general  and  enduring  interest. 
Howsoever  plainly  the  man  himself  may  bear  those  marks 
of  self-sufficing  greatness  which  stamp  him  as  one  of  the 
few  who  are  to  give  fame  instead  of  deriving  it,  his 
Pedigree  will  none  the  less  be  an  essential  part  of  his  story. 
And,  in  Raleigh's  case,  several  circumstances  combine  to 
make  it  both  an  interesting  and  a  difficult  part.  There  is  good 
reason  to  think  that  on  more  occasions  than  one  it  influ- 
enced, perhaps  unconsciously,  his  actions.  It  is  certain  that 
it  often  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  took  no  small 
pains  to  collect  evidence  about  it. 

On  this  point,  statements  plainly  irreconcileable  were 
made  public  in  his  life-time.  Without  imputing  intentional 
flattery  to  Hooker,  Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  when  he  wrote 
the  well-known  passage  contained  in  his  dedication  to  Sir 
Walter,  of  the  Continuation  of  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  no 
great  stress  can  be  laid  upon  his  testimony,  on  account  both 
of  its  vagueness,  and  of  the  fact  that  for  the  special  purpose 
which  was  obviously  in  his  mind,  the  mere  dim  tradition  of 
past  greatness  was  sufficient.  Hooker,  doubtless,  wrote  what 
he  believed  to  be  true.  He  knew  the  inherent  worth  and  the 
marvellous  gifts  of  the  man  he  was  addressing.  He  had 
probably  heard  something  of  courtly  sneers  at  upstarts. 
He  must  have  been  very  sure  that  jests  about  new-made 

Jacks," — even  if  they  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  far 
descended  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  whatever  their  foundation, 
or  want  of  it, — were  by  no  means  the  courtly  perils  which 
those  who  loved  and  honoured  Raleigh  had  reason  to  dread 
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for  him.  He  tells  the  Queen's  favoured  courtier  that  if 
great  prosperity  was  at  length  dawning  on  a  long  decayed 
family,  it  was  so  permitted  for  great  and  unselfish  ends. 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  epitomize  the  somewhat  dazzling 
story : — ''Your  ancestor,  Sir  John  de  Raleigh,"  he  says, 
''married  the  daughter  of  D'Amerie,  D'Amerie  of  Clare, 
Clare  of  King  Edward  the  First ;  which  Clare  by  his  father 
descended  of  King  Henry  the  First.  In  like  manner,  by 
your  mother  you  may  be  derived  out  of  the  same  house. 
These  all  were  men  of  great  honour  and  nobility,  whose 
virtues  are  highly  recorded,  sparsim,  in  the  Chronicles  of 
England."  Then  he  points  his  moral: — "But  yet,  as 
nothing  is  permanent  in  this  life,  and  all  things  are 
variable  under  the  sun,  and  time  hath  devoured  and  con- 
sumed greatest  men  and  mightiest  monarchies,  and  most 
noble  communities  in  the  world, — according  to  the  old 
country  saying,  ^Be  the  day  never  so  long^  yet  at  length  it 
will  ring  to  evensong' — so  this  honourable  race,  though  for 
so  many  descents  and  for  the  course  of  so  many  years  it 
continued  in  great  honour,  nobility,  and  reputation,  yet  in 
process  of  time  ....  the  honour  and  reputation  of  your  .  .  . 
ancestors  seemed  at  length  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  .... 
Now,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  raise  the  same,  even  from  the 
dead  ....  And  whereof  cometh  this  that  the  Lord  hath 
thus  blessed  you,  but  only  that  you  should  be  beneficial  and 
profitable  to  all  men  ?  ...  As  the  bee  is  no  longer  suffered  to 
have  a  place  in  the  hive  than  whiles  he  worketh,  no  more  is 
that  man  to  have  place  in  the  public  weal  than  while  he 
doth  some  good  therein."*  When  these  pregnant  sentences 
were  written,  Raleigh  stood  before  the  world  mainly  as  the 
prosperous  courtier.    He  had  already,  indeed,  crowded  into 

•  Hooker's  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  Chronicle  of  Ireland^  in  Holins- 
hed's  collection  ;  12th  Oct.,  1586. 
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into  few  years  much  varied  and  remarkable  service,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  But  this  service,  from  the  scenes  and  special 
circumstances  of  it,  was  then  almost  wholly  unknown. 
Most  of  its  details  are  unknown  still.  Of  the  achievements 
which  have  made^  him  famous,  only  the  enterprise  to 
Virginia  was  yet  fairly  begun,  when — in  1586, — Hooker 
published  his  exhortation  that  the  decayed  greatness  of  the 
Raleighs  should  be  made  a  stimulus  to  public  spirit,  rather 
than  to  personal  ambition. 

The  laborious  Devonshire  antiquary,  Sir  William  Pole, — 
who  was,  like  Hooker,  Sir  Walter's  contemporary, — contro- 
verts this  genealogy  by  the  observation  that  Mr.  Hooker 
hath  so  sophisticated  his  pedigree,  by  ...  .  deducing  this 
family  from  the  match  of  Damorye  (or  Damarell)  with  the 
house  of  Clare  and  King  Edward  the  First's  daughter,  that 
where  he  attemptetli  to  ennoble  it,  in  my  opinion  he  doth 
much  deface  it."  *'It  is,  no  doubt,"  he  adds,  "a  very  ancient 
family  of  itself,  and  needs  no  other  father  than  such  as 
begat  them,  and  no  other  mother  than  such  as  bare  them. 
I  do  not  deny  that  Raleigh  matched  with  Damorye's 
daughter,  by  Elizabeth  de  Clare.  .  .  .  But  I  affirm  that  this 
is  another  house  of  Baleigh." 

The  Raleigh  Pedigrees  and  Visitation  entries,  preserved 
amongst  the  various  MS.  collections  of  the  British  Museum 
are  numerous.  The  most  elaborate  of  the  formal  pedigrees 
was  obviously  drawn  under  Sir  Walter's  own  eye,  and  bears 
the  ceremonious  title,  cited  at  the  foot  of  this  page.*  On 
comparison  of  these  heraldic  documents  among  themselves, 

*  "  The  Pedigree  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Walter  Raleg-h,  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Province  of  Corn- 
wall, Captain  of  Her  Majesty's  Guard,  and  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Jersey;  drawn  from  such  ancient  evidences  as  doth  remain  in  the 
possession  of  his  Lordship  at  this  day,  A.D.  1601."  (Ilarl.  MS.  No.  loUO.) 
This  pedigree  was  drawn  up  by  Joseph  Holland. 

K 
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they  will  be  found  to  present  not  a  few  contrarieties  and 
difficulties.  Of  the  latest-dated  of  them,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Devon  Visitation  of  1620,  (two  years  after  Raleigh's  death),  I 
give  a  fac-simile,  which  tells  part  of  the  story  both  more  effec- 
tively and  more  briefly  than  could  easily  be  done  in  words. 
All,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  established  by  the 
collation,  are  these  two  facts  :  first,  that  as  early  as  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  five  contemporary,  or 
very  nearly  contemporary  knights  of  the  name  were  already 
seated  at  five  several  places  in  Devonshire  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  all  these  Devonshire  Raleighs  y^tT^  probably  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  who  was  also  the  ancestor  of  the 
eminent  family  long  seated  at  Nettlecombe,  in  Somersetshire, 
which  eventually  ended  in  a  certain  Johanna  Raleigh,  who 
married  Thomas  Whalesborough,  and  by  that  marriage 
eventually  carried  the  Nettlecombe  estate  into  the  family  of 
Trevelyan.  But  this  common  descent  is  matter  of  proba- 
bility only,  not  of  proof  It  does,  however,  appear  to  be 
established  that  Hugh  de  Raleigh,  the  unquestioned  ancestor 
of  Sir  Walter,  was  seated  at  Bolleham,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  and  that  Fardell — long 
the  seat  of  that  branch — was  acquired  by  the  marriage  of 
John  de  Raleigh,  son  of  Hugh,  with  the  heiress  of  William 
Newton,  either  during  the  same  reign,  or  early  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Second.  It  seems  also  established  that  the 
Devonshire  Raleighs  had  lands  in  Glamorganshire,  and  that 
some  of  their  ancestors  are  buried  in  the  church  of  Lantwit 
Major  (Llan-IUtyd  Vawr),  in  the  Vale  of  Neath.. 

Whatever  the  degree  of  doubt  that  may  lie  on  the 
authority  of  John  Hooker,  of  Exeter,  as  a  genealogist,  he  is 
a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  keen  interest  which  Sir  Walter 
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[Prefixed  to  this  Pedigree,  in  the  original  MS  ,  are  tlie  Arms  of  Raleigh  quartered  with  those  of  Stockiiey, 
Peverel,  Lamborne,  Kemp,  Damohy,  Clajie,  Fitzhamon,  Marshall,  Strongbow,  Macmorough,  (^uliton, 
Newton,  Dawney,  and  Ferris;  together  witli  a  fi'^ured  series  of  Twelve  Armorial  Shields,  luiviug  tliis 
lieading: — ''These  Armes  remmjne  in  tho  Church  of  Lantucyte,  in  Wales,  at  this  daye.  1G20.'"] 

Sir  Hugh  Rawleigli,  === 

John  Rawleigh.  =   d.  of  Willm.  Newton. 

Sir  Henry  Rawleigli.  =  Isabel!,  d.  of   Beaumond. 

Sir  Jolui  Eav,  leii>h.  j  Elizab.  d.  of   Bam.uile. 

Sir  Peter  Rawleigli.  =  Mary,  d.  and  h.  of  Dawney. 

Sir  Jolin  Rawleigli.  =  Matildie,  d.  of  Wm.  Ferrers. 

John  Rawleigli.  =   d.  of   Coplestone. 

Walter  Rawleigh,  ==  Katherin,  d.  of  Wm.  Champcrnone. 
of  Fardell,  in  Devon,  j 

W3anund  Rawleigh.  =j=  Eliz  of  Sir  Rich.  Edgecombe, 

of  CuttcU,  in  Cornwall,  Kt. 

Joane,  d.  of  John  Drake,  =j=  Walter  Rawleigh,  =  Katherin,  d.  of  Rich.  Champernoone,       f  Margarett. 
of  Exmouth,  of  Fardell,        |  3rd  Wife. 


1  Devon,  1st  Wife.       ]   in  Devon,  iii:ir.  to 
his  2nd  Wife 


I     George  Rawleigh,         d.  of   Darrell, 

I        eldest  Sonne.  of  London. 

[John  Rawleigh  =  Anne  Fortescue, 
of  Ford.       d.  of  Barth.  Fiirtescue, 
of  Filleigh.l 

Sir  WALT 


Charles  Rawleigh  =  Dorothie,  da. 
or  Carew  Rawleigh.      of  Sir  Wm. 

Wroughton,  Kt., 

the  relict  of 
Jno.  Thynne,  of 
Longleate,  Kt. 

ER  RAWLEIGH,  Kt.,  = 
Lo.  Warden  of  the  Stanneries, 
and  Captaine  of  the  Guarde  to  Q.  EHz. ; 
and  beheaded  by  K.  James. 


[From  the  Visitation  of  Deton,  a.d.  1620. 
To  i\u>e  page  132.]  in  MS.  Harl.  1080.    British  3Iuseu7n.] 
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^jigh  took  in  tracing  his  descent.  Of  this  he  has 
preserved  another  incidental  proof  in  his  Discourse  of 
Dewnshire  and  Cornwall,  where  he  writes  thus  : — ^'Adjoin- 
ing to  Axminster  standeth  Smallrige,  sometime  the  land  of 
the  Raleighs,  in  which  there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint 
Leonard,  built  by  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  before  the 
Conquest,  was  put  into  a  vessel  without  sails  or  oars,  and 
cast  ashore  in  the  valley  of  Axminster.  For  a  remembrance 
and  thanksgiving  to  God,  [he]  built  the  chapel  aforesaid 
and  there  Imng  up  the  fetters  in  which  he  was  fastened ; 
which  fetters,  together  with  a  narrow  steel  target,  were 
given  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  now  living,  for  a  monument."* 
Whatever  the  logical  pertinency  of  the  "monument,"  the 
anecdote  of  the  gift  is  full  of  interest. 

Sir  Walter  was  born  in  1552,  about  three  years  after  that 
incident  in  his  father's  life  f  which  must  have  made  the 

Rising  of  the  West "  very  memorable  to  the  family  circle 
at  Hayes.  Before  he  was  six  years  of  age,  another  family 
incident  occurred  in  connection  with  the  struggles  of  the 
Reformation  which  must  needs  have  made  an  impression 
scarcely  less  deep  and  lasting.  It,  also,  has  been  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  the  biographers  of  Raleigh,  although  recorded 
in  so  well-known  a  book  as  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of 
John  Foxe.  In  his  narration  of  the  sufferings  at  Exeter  of 
a  Protestant  martyr  named  [Agnes  ?]  Prest,  who  after  being 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle,  was  burned  at  the  stake  on 
Southemhay,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Foxe 
writes  thus  : — "  There  resorted  to  her  a  certain  worthy 
gentlewoman,  the  wife  of  Walter  Raleigh,  a  woman  of  noble 

*  Hooker.  A  Discourse  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwally  MS.  Hurl. 
5827,  f.  09,  verso, 
t  See  Chap,  ii.,  p.  27. 
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wit,  and  of  good  and  godly  opinions,  who  coming  to  the 
prison  and  talking  with  her,  she  said  her  Creed  to  the 
gentlewoman.  When  she  came  to  the  article,  *He  ascended,* 
there  she  stayed,  and  bade  the  gentlewoman  to  seek  his 
blessed  body  in  Heaven,  not  on  Earth ;  and  told  her  plainly 
that  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  and 
that  Sacrament  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  remembrance  of 
his  blessed  Passion  ;  'and  yet,'  said  she,  'as  they  now  use  it, 
it  is  but  an  idol,  and  far  wide  from  any  remembrance  of 
Christ's  body ;  which  will  not  long  continue,  and  so  take  it, 
good  Mistress.'"  As  soon,"  adds  the  narrator,  " as  Mrs. 
Raleigh  came  home  to  her  husband,  she  declared  to  him 
that  in  her  life  she  never  heard  any  woman,  of  such  sim- 
plicity to  see  to,  talk  so  godly  and  so  earnestly  ;  insomuch, 
that  if  God  were  not  with  her^  she  could  not  speak  such 
things. — '  I  was  not  able  to  answer  her  ;  I,  who  can  read, 
and  she  cannot.'  "  *  That  the  boldness  of  the  poor  unedu- 
cated woman,  who  made  this  strong  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Raleigh's  mother,  was  not  the  boldness  of  self-conceit, 
may  be  the  more  readily  believed,  when  we  find  it  recorded 
of  her  that  her  dying  words,  in  the  fire,  were  those  of  the 
publican  in  our  Lord's  parable  :  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner."  The  mention  of  Katherine  Raleigh  by  a  contempo- 
rary, as  a  woman  of  noble  wit,"  is  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  this  passage  from  the  Acts  and  Monuments, 
Very  little  is  known  of  her,  save  that  by  her  former  mar- 
riage with  Otho  Gilbert,  of  Compton,  she  was  the  mother 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  of  his  eminent  brothers. 

When  to  domestic  conversations  and  fireside  memorie  such 
as  those  of  the  Marian  martyr  and  of  the  Romanist  insurrec- 
tion, we  add  the  fact  that  the  Devonshire  coast  was  already 
the  home  of  men  who  could  tell  thrilling  tales  of  sufferings  for 
f  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments. (Tov^wshQudL's  ed.)  viii,  500,  501. 
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religion's  sake,  either  endured  by  themselves  at  the  hands  of 
Spanish  inquisitors,  or  heard  of  as  among  the  familiar  inci- 
dents of  life  in  countries  which  they  had  visited,  we  can  the 
more  readily  appreciate  the  early  growth  and  intensity  of  that 
feeling  of  hatred  to  Spain  and  Spanish  policy  which  gave 
so  marked  a  colour  to  Raleigh's  life.  The  dazzling  achieve- 
ments of  Spaniards,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  were, 
at  this  very  time,  stirring  English  emulation  to  the  core. 
When  Raleigh  was  born,  Hawkins  had  already  made  several 
voyages ;  Cortez  was  yet  living.  As  he  grew  up,  books 
about  Spanish  conquests  were  beginning  to  share  with  the 
sailors'  tales  about  Spanish  iniquities,  in  the  stirring  up  of 
youthful  curiosity  and  w^onder.  On  him,  both  the  hatred 
and  the  emulation  seem  to  have  acted  to  a  degree  of  which 
there  is  no  other  example.  To  Raleigh,  the  Spanish  empire 
was  always  the  very  embodiment  of  evil.  No  man  was  ever 
more  ready  than  R,aleigh  to  express  his  admiration  of  the 
great  deeds  of  Spaniards,  or  to  vie  with  them  on  the  scene 
of  their  chief  triumphs.  And,  wonderfully  varied  as  was 
his  career,  there  is  no  one  epoch  of  it  with  which  Spanish 
topics  are  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  strangely  mingled. 

Of  that  part  of  his  education  which  was  gained  at  school 
and  college,  there  exists  only  the  most  meagre  account. 
That  he  went  to  Oxford ;  was  entered  as  a  Commoner  at 
Oriel ;  and,  whilst  yet  a  student,  won  the  reputation  of 
being  a  wit,  almost  exhausts  the  record.  He  was  little 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  on  active 
life,  by  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Huguenot  army  under 
the  Admiral  Coligni,  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  France.  On 
this  service  he  entered  at  its  most  critical  period,  and  under 
such  conditions  of  statecraft,  at  home,  as  permitted  English  - 
men  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  great  cause,  only  on  their  tacit 
consent  to  be  held  out  to  the  world  as  criminals,  if  the 
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administrative  policy  of  the  moment  should  seem  to  call  for 
such  treatment. 

Few  sections  in  the  grand  Elizabethan  chapter  of  English 
history  are  so  little  honourable,  either  to  Queen  or  Coun- 
sellors, as  is  that  Avhich  narrates  the  dealings  with  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  with  the  insurgents  for  consci- 
ence sake  in  the  Netherlands.  And,  probably,  no  portion 
of  our  whole  history  will  suffer  more  striking  change,  as 
regards  its  prevalent  and  ultimately  accepted  aspects,  from 
increased  examination  of  the  contemporary  and  now  acces- 
sible documents.  Half -measures,  double  dealings,  self- 
cheating  parsimony,  even  direct  treachery,  will, — there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear, — be  found  frequently  to  have 
characterised  negotiations  for  which  the  praise  of  sympathy 
with  struggling  liberty,  and  that  of  a  far-seeing  policy,  have 
been  often  challenged. 

Ealeigh  went  to  France  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1569, 
as  one  of  a  body  of  English  gentlemen,  raised  chiefly  in  the 
West  of  England,  and,  by  Camden's  testimony,*  under  the 
leadership  of  his  cousin,  Henry  Champernoun,  who  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Champernoun,  of  Modbury,  and  the 
grandson  of  Sir  Philip  Champernoun,  father  of  Katherine 
Raleigh,  of  Hayes.  Henry  Champernoun  has  been  some- 
times confounded  with  another  cousin  of  Raleigh's,  Gawen 
Champernoun,t  who  took  a  still  more  conspicuous  part  in 

*  Camden's  Annalesy  p.  224. 

t  The  precise  relationship  of  the  cousins  may  be  shewn  thus: — 
Sir  Philip  Champernoun,  of  Modbury. 

I  \  I  . 

John  Sir  Arthur  Katherine 

Champernoun,  Champernoun,  Chcimpernoun=Wa]ter  Raleigfh, 

of  Modburv.  of  Dartington.  | 

I       '  I  '  . 

Henry  Champernoun.  Gawen  Champernoun.  Sir  AVaiter  Raleigh. 
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the  Huguenot  struggle,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  Count  of  Montgomery.  It  is  probable, — and  nothing 
beyond  probability  is  here  attainable, — that  all  three  may 
have  served  together  in  the  course  of  the  long  struggle,  but 
Gawen's  entrance  into  it  seems  to  have  been  at  a  later 
period.  It  has  also  been  too  hastily  inferred,  from  an  inci- 
dental passage  in  Raleigh's  History  of  the  Worlds  that  the 
writer  was  himself  present  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jarnac, 
which  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  March,  1569.  But  that 
passage  warrants  no  such  inference,  *  and  the  circumstantial 
statements,  as  to  the  negotiations  which  preceded  Henry 
Champernoun's  expedition,  contained  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Salignac  De  Fenelon,  are  con- 
clusive to  the  contrary.  Salignac's  narrative  contains  an 
instructive  picture  of  the  dealings  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment with  the  Huguenots  at  this  stage.  And  if  it  be 
compared  with  the  earlier  correspondence,  on  the  same 
subject,  of  Smith  and  Throgmorton  with  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers  at  home,  its  substantial  truthfulness  seems 
fully  confirmed. 

*  Raleigh's  words  are  these  : — "  I  rememher  it  well  that  -when  the  Prince 
of  Conde  was  slain,  after  the  battle  of  Jarnac, .  .  the  Protestants  did  greatly 
bewail  the  loss, ...  in  respect  of  his  relio:ion,  person,  and  birth  ;  yet,  com- 
forting themselves,  they  thought  it  rather  an  advancement  than  a  hin- 
drance to  their  affairs  ;  for  so  much  did  the  valour  of  the  one  [Conde]  out- 
reach the  advisedness  of  the  other  [Coligni],  as  whatsoever  the  Admiral 
intended  to  win  by  attending  the  advantage,  thePrince  adventured  to  lose 
by  being  over-coniident  in  his  own  courage." — Hifitory  of  the  Worlds  vi., 
157.  (Book  v.,  chap  2.)  Obviously,  Raleigh  was  as  competent  to  observe 
the  fact  here  spoken  to  in  October  as  in  March.  Yet  the  biographers  who 
hence  infer  his  having  fought  at  Jarnac,  themselves  quote  De  Thou's 
assertion  that  Champernoun's  contingent  only  reached  the  Huguenot 
camp  at  the  beginning  of  OciobaY,  ( Historia  sui  temjwris,  Buckley's 
edit.,  ii.,  740);  but  make  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  discordant  state- 
ments. It  is  doubtless  difficult  to  make  De  Thou's  date  agree  even  with 
Raleigh's  own  statement  about  the  battle  of  Moncontour,  quoted  in  the  text. 
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At  the  date  of  the  defeat  at  Jarnac,  Champernoim  and 
others  were  making  vigorous  efibrts  to  gather  troops  and 
vessels,  and  to  obtain  leave  to  lead  them  into  France  ;  more 
especially  for  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle.  Just  before  the 
news  arrived,  Champernoun,  it  seems,  and  the  Huguenot 
emissaries  with  whom  he  acted,  thought  themselves  on  the 
point  of  success.  Great  but  only  transient  discouragement 
ensued.  Salignac  redoubled  his  complaints  and  protests,  yet 
the  preparations  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Thames  continued.* 
In  July,  the  ambassador  writes  that  he  has  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  Queen.    "She  answered  me,"  he  says, 

with  asseverations  as  before  God,  that  she  did  not  know 
that  anything  was  to  be  carried  in  that  fleet  that  could  give 
you  [i.  e.  the  King  of  France]  offence ;  that  those  of  La 
E-ochelle  could  not  boast  to  have  obtained  of  her  any  help 
whatever, — either  in  money,  ammunition,  or  provisions, — 
unless  they  had  taken  them  on  the  word  of  Elijah,  from  the 
bottle  of  the  Widow  of  Sarepta  ;  for,  assuredly,  her  purse 
was  none  the  less  full  for  what  they  obtained  from  it." 
"  Since  then,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  been  assured  that  Henry 
Champernoun  and  others,  who  had  sought  leave  to  pass 
into  France,  have  been  altogether  dissuaded  from  prosecu- 
ting their  enterprise."!  A  week  later,  he  writes  that 
"  Champernoun  has  been  suffered  to  join  those  of  La 
Rochelle,  without  express  license,  but  nevertheless,  under 
semblance  of  acting  for  himself,  to  be  as  the  Queen's  agent 
in  their  camp,  and  to  give  her  a  true  account  of  things  as 
they  "pass."  X  Almost  at  t  hem  om  ent  the  vesselswere  about 
to  sail,  Salignac  obtained  their  arrest,  but  the  arrest  was 
soon  taken  off  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  going  to  the 

*  Salignac  de  la   Mothe  Fenelon  to  Charles  IX.,  April  6th,  1569. 
(  Corrtxpoude7ice  Diplomatique,  i.,  281,  seqq.) 
\Ibid,  19th  July,  (ii.  93.) 
+  Ibid,  27th  Ju]y,  (ii.,  143.) 
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Netherlands,  and  they  left  the  river,  fully  armed,  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  * 

The  first  conspicuous  piece  of  military  service  in  which 
Raleigh  was  engaged  occurred  very  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  contingent  in  the  Huguenot  camp.  This  famous  battle 
of  Moncontour  would  have  proved  more  disastrous  to  the 
Protestant  cause  than  that  of  Jarnac,  had  it  been  vigorously 
followed  up  by  the  victors.  But  what  there  was  of  general- 
ship lay,  on  that  day,  with  the  Huguenots ;  as  Raleigh  has 
himself  recorded.  After  attributing  the  origin  of  their 
misfortunes  to  an  over  anxiety  for  technical  reputation  that 
occasioned  a  change  of  position  to  be  made  in  open  day, 
which  would  have  been  more  successful  if  effected  under 
cover  of  night ;  "  We  were  thus,"  he  says,  forced  to  fight 
upon  disadvantage,  and  to  our  ruin.  And  yet  did  that 
worthy  gentleman.  Count  Lewis  of  Nassau,  ....  make  the 
retreat  at  Moncontour  with  so  great  resolution,  as  [that]  he 
saved  the  one-half  of  the  Protestant  army,  then  broken  and 
disbanded ;  of  which  myself  was  an  eye-witness,  and  was 
one  of  them  that  had  cause  to  thank  him  for  it."  j 

It  appears  probable,  from  the  testimony  of  contempora- 
ries, that  Raleigh  continued  in  France  for  more  than  six 
years  after  this  speedy  initiation  into  the  hard  problems  of 
war.  But  of  that  long  experience  in  a  most  eventful 
struggle,  one  incident  only  is  distinctly  recorded.  It  is 
even  impossible  to  determine,  conclusively,  whether  or  not 
he  was  one  of  the  many  EngHshmen  who  found  refuge  at  the 
English  embassy  in  Paris  during  the  Bartholomew  massacre. 
In  the  year  after  that  event,  Gawen  Champernoun,  of 

♦  Ibid,  Aug.  aud  Sept.  (ii.,  145,  167,  221  ) 

t  History  of  the  Worlds  v.,  2.  Comp.  the  accounts  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Saulx  de  Tavannes  (edit.  1836),  376,  377  ;  and  in  those  of  Claude  Haton 
(Collection  des  Documtnis  inedits]^  ii.,  679 — 582. 
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Dartington,  was  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  nearly  two 
thousand  Englishmen,  which  co-operated  for  a  brief  period 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Huguenots,  under  Montgomery, 
but  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat.  Of  Raleigh's  name — as 
of  almost  all  other  English  names — there  is  no  record.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  ascribe  so  nearly  total  an  obscurity  to  any 
adequate  cause  other  than  that  of  the  special  hazards  and 
diplomatic  complications  of  the  service.  In  this  conflict 
Englishmen,  sent  by  their  Queen,  fought  under  a  possible 
liability,  if  captured,  to  be  hung  by  their  enemies,  with  a 
scroll  on  their  breasts  explaining  that  they  incurred  that  fate 

For  having  come  against  the  will  of  the  Queen  of  England 
to  the  help  of  the  Huguenots."  *  Such  a  possibility,  and 
what  it  involved,  at  home,  may  be  thought  to  go  a  good  way 
towards  shewing  why  it  is  that  so  little  is  known  of  the 
doings  of  the  English  auxiliaries,  and  why  every  allusion 
made  by  Raleigh  himself,  even  in  long  subsequent  years,  to 
his  service  in  France,  is  a  merely  anecdotical  allusion. 
Statesman  as  he  was,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  touches  any  of  the 
great  questions  of  policy  which  underlay  the  conflict,  and 
English  participation  in  it,  but  seems  always  to  bear  in 
mind  his  own  pregnant  words  on  another  occasion  : — ' 'Who- 
soever in  writing  modern  history  shall  follow  Truth  too  near 
the  heels,  it  may  haply  strike  out  his  teeth." 

The  one  additional  incident  of  these  French  wars  which 
Raleigh  has  recorded  is  told  thus : — I  saw  in  the  third 
civil  war  of  France,  certain  caves  in  Languedoc  which  had 
but  one  entrance,  and  that  very  narrow,  cut  out  in  the 
midway  of  high  rocks,  which  we  knew  not  how  to  enter  by 
any  ladder  or  engine,  till  at  last,  by  certain  bundles  of 
straw,  let  down  by  an  iron  chain,  and  a  weighty  stone  in 
the  midst,  those  that  defended  it  were  so  smothered,  as 
*  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  his  colleague  Throgmorton,  17th  Oct.  1562.  S.P.O. 
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they  rendered  themselves,  with  their  plate,  money,  and 
other  goods  therein  hidden."  * 

Except,  therefore,  for  this  undated  adventure,  Raleigh's 
career  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture  until,  in  1576,  or  1577, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  him, — almost  as  momentary  as  that  into 
Languedoc, — whilst  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  as  a  volunteer  under  Sir  John  Norris.  If  Sir 
Eobert  Nauiiton  s  testimony  f  may  be  relied  upon,  he  had 
previously  served  for  a  brief  period  in  the  wars  of  Ireland. 
Three  years  later  we  find  him  unquestionably  in  Ireland, 
displaying  in  a  warfare  of  the  most  trying  sort  the  endu- 
rance and  promptness  of  a  veteran  soldier,  combined  with 
the  insight  of  a  keen  observer  into  the  ways  and  thoughts  of 
men.  The  successive  experiences  which  had  ripened  the  raw 
stripling  of  Moncontour  into  the  accomplished  Captain  of 
Munster  may  be  imagined ;  they  cannot  be  traced.  But 
the  man  who  had  thus  attained  unusual  skill  at  the  head 
of  troops  engaged  in  a  guerilla  warfare,  had  become  an 
experienced  sea-captain  too  ;  whilst  he  was  already  able,  by 
his  thoughts  and  words  at  the  council  board,  to  fix  the 
attention  of  veteran  statesmen.  Before  he  left  Ireland, 
other  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  in  wondering  admiration 
of  still  other  qualities.  It  was  during  the  rebellion  there 
that  Spenser  formed  the  ardent  friendship  for  Raleigh,  and 
the  high  estimate  of  his  poetical  powers,  which  afterwards 
found  expression  in  one  of  the  sonnets  prefixed  to  The 
Fairy  Queen.  Whilst  thus  addressing  Raleigh,  Spenser 
asks  himself  the  question  why, — 

**  To  thee,  that  art  the  summer's  nig-hting-ale, 
Thy  sovereign  g-oddess's  most  dear  delifjht, 
Why  do  I  send  this  rustic  madrigale, 

*  Hi  story  of  the  World,  Book  iv.,  chap.  2. 
t  Fragmenta  Regalia^  §  Raleigh. 
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That  may  thy  tuneful  ear  unseason  quite? 

Thou  only,  fit  this  argument  to  write, 

In  whose  hh^h  thoughts  Pleasure  hath  built  her  bower, 

And  dainty  Love  learned  sweetly  to  endite." 

If  the  marvellous  versatility  of  such  gifts  may,  from  one 
point  of  view,  make  Raleigh's  actual  achievements  in  life, 
(great  as  they  were,)  seem  less  than  adequate  to  his  parts, 
it  will,  from  another,  throw  strong  light  on  the  obstacles  to 
achievement.  Against  the  candidate  for  so  many  prizes, 
the  men  of  routine  instinctively  band  themselves.  A  Ealeigh 
is  fortunate  if  he  meet  with  one  Spenser.  With  a  score  of 
Cecils  he  is  very  sure  to  meet. 

The  service  in  Ireland  seems  to  have  extended  over  great 
part  of  the  years  1579,  1580,  and  1581.  It  was  marked  by 
several  exploits  and  adventures  of  which  a  pretty  full 
account  is  preserved  by  Staiiihurst  and  Hooker,  in  their 
continuation  of  Holinshed's  Chronicles  of  Ireland.  When 
stationed  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  Rakele,  under  the  Lord 
Deputy  in  person,  Raleigh,  who  had  observed  that  a  disor- 
derly mass  of  rebels  always  swarmed  into  an  encampment, 
directly  on  its  abandonment  by  the  English,  laid  an  ambush 
by  which  a  large  body  of  them  were  made  prisoners.  Ob- 
serving that  one  of  these  had  a  bundle  of  withies  on  his 
shoulder,  he  asked  its  purpose,  and  was  answered,  **To  hang 
up  the  English  churls  with."  Is  it  so,"  rejoined  Raleigh, 
they  shall  now  serve  for  an  Irish  kerne  ;"  and  straightway 
caused  him  to  be  hung  with  his  own  willow.  Stern 
retaliation  such  as  that  had  been  terribly  provoked ;  and 
throughout  the  conflict  Raleigh  strenuously  urged  that 
leniency  to  unrepenting  rebels  who  had  committed  outrages 
so  monstrous,  was  cruelty  to  the  good  subjects.  On  one 
occasion  he  rode  from  the  camp  to  Dublin,  to  represent  to 
the  Lord  Deputy  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  against 
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certain  feeders  of  rebellion  who  had  hitherto  kept  themselves 
out  of  harm's  way.  On  his  return  to  camp,  a  skilful  ambush 
was  laid  for  him,  and  he  was  separated  for  a  time  from  his 
followers.  He  kept  his  ground  against  twenty  rebels,  we  arc 
told,  and  twice  saved  the  life  of  one  of  his  officers  (a  Devon- 
shire man,  named  Moyle,)  by  the  gallant  exposure  of  his 
own.  ^ 

But  the  most  conspicuous  incident  in  his  Irish  career  is 
connected  with  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
garrison  of  Fort  del  Ore,  on  the  Western  Coast,  in  November 
1580,  by  command  (it  is  said)  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  Grey  of 
Wilton.  That  act  was  strongly  and  justly  censured  by 
contemporaries,  as  it  has  been  by  successive  historians  of 
Ireland.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  censure  is  well 
grounded.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  on  whom  it  should 
justly  fall.  If  the  current  histories*  of  the  fact  are  truthful 
the  blame  belongs  to  Raleigh  as  unquestionably  as  to  Lord 
Grey,  who  has  chiefly  borne  it.  But  until  very  recently  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  event,  written  by  Sir  Richard 
Bingham  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  has  been  wholly  over- 
looked. It  alters  the  aspect  of  the  case : — The  Garrison, 
says  Bingham,  surrendered  to  my  Lord's  wdll,  to  have 
mercy  or  no  mercy,  as  he  should  think  good  ....  But  in  the 
meantime,  were  entered  a  number  of  marines  upon  the  part 
next  the  sea,  who  with  the  soldiers  aforesaid,  having 
possessed  the  place,  fell  to  revelling,  and  spoiling,  and  withal 
to  killing,  in  which  they  never  ceased  while  there  lived  one 
....  As  some  do  judge,  between  five  and  six  hundred 

*  Holinshed  : — "  Captain  Raleigh,  together  with  Captain  Mackworth, 
entered  into  the  Castle  and  made  a  great  slaughter ;  many  or  most  part 
of  them  being  put  to  the  sword."  Leland  ;— "  The  Lord  Deputy  sent  an 
English  company,  under  Raleigh,  into  the  fort  to  butcher  the  garrison  in 
cold  blood." 
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[were  thus  slain]."  *  That  this  garrison  was  mainly  composed 
of  robbers,  liberated  from  Italian  prisons  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  expressly  for  ''service"  in  Ireland,  is  utterly  imma- 
terial to  the  infamy  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  deed. 
But  it  affords, — if  the  fact  be  so, — another  illustration  of 
the  instructive  way  in  which  History  repeats  itself.  On  the 
difference  between  a  massacre  by  drunken  soldiers,  without 
orders ;  and  a  massacre  commanded  by  a  Grey  of  Wilton, 
and  put  in  execution  by  a  Raleigh,  not  a  wwd  need  be  said. 
There  remains,  however,  the  great  difficulty  that  Spenser, 
the  secretary  of  Grey,  and  the  friend  of  Raleigh,  speaks  of 
this  wholesale  slaughter  as  an  act  of  necessary  severity. 

The  taking  of  Fort  del  Ore  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
a  journey  into  England  by  Raleigh,  and  a  fellow-captain 
named  Denny,  with  dispatches  from  the  Lord  Deputy,  and 
with  orders  to  obtain  a  reinforcement.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  they  returned  to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  recruits.  The  Exchequer  books  shew  that  to  each 
of  the  captains  a  hundred  pounds  was  imprest  for  their 
charges,  t  And  this  entry  seems  to  be  the  first  occurrence 
of  Raleigh's  name  in  the  Public  Records.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  from  Lismore  on  the  25th  August,  1581,  is  his  first 
known  letter.  It  shews  that,  during  this  visit  to  England, 
if  not  (as  is  very  probable)  at  some  much  earlier  period,  he 
had  become  known  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  and  also  that 
in  common  with  almost  every  Englishman  who  had  ever 

*  Cotton  MS.  Titus,  B.  xiii.,  ff.  313—317.  Attention,!  believe,  was  first 
called  to  Sir  Richard  Bingham's  account,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Rowan,  in  a 
communication  to  the  GentlemarC s  Magazine,  Bingham  was  on  the  spot. 
But,  as  the  passage  from  Holinshed  shews,  Mr,  Rowan  is  certainly  in 
error  in  attributirg  the  origin  of  the  charge  to  the  Ilistorice  Catholics 
Ibernia  Compendium  of  O'Sulivan,  published  at  Lisbon,  in  1621. 

t  Comp  Holinshed,  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  p.  172  ;  and  Collier's  notes 
on  the  biography  of  Raleigh,  in  Archasologia,  vol.  xxxiv.,  pp.  139,  seqq. 
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served  in  Ireland  he  was  eagerly  desirous  to  change  the 
scene  :  I  may  not,"  he  writes,  forget  continually  to  put 
your  Honour  in  mind  of  my  affection  unto  your  Lordship, 
having  to  the  world  both  professed  and  protested  the  same. 
Your  Honour,  having  no  use  of  such  poor  followers,  hath 
utterly  forgotten  me.  I  will  be  found  as  ready  and  dare  as 
much  in  your  service  as  any  man  you  may  command  "  .  .  .  . 
^'  I  have  spent  some  time  under  the  Deputy,"  he  adds,  *'in 
such  poor  place  and  charge,  as,  were  it  not  that  I  know  him 
to  be  one  of  yours,  I  would  disdain  it  as  much  as  to  keep 
sheep.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Honour  with  the  business  of 
this  lost  land,  for  that  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger  can,  best  of 
any  man,  deliver  the  good,  the  bad,  the  mischiefs,  the  means 
to  amend,  and  all  in  all  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  rather 
Commonwoe."t  At  this  very  time,  Raleigh  was  throwing 
his  whole  might  into  the  distasteful  duty  which  lay  imme- 
diately before  him.  On  one  occasion,  with  a  daring  w^hich 
only  looked  reckless,  he  seized,  at  the  head  of  a  very  small 
force,  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  English  rule,  the  Lord 
Roche,  in  a  strongly  garrisoned  castle,  and  in  a  difficult 
country,  full  of  enemies.  On  another,  he  extricated  by  a 
consummate  stratagem,  and  with  scarcely  any  loss,  a  body 
of  Englishmen  who  had  been  led  by  real  recklessness  into  a 
position  of  peril.  In  1580,  he  v/as  joined  in  commission 
with  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger  in  the  proceedings  against 
James  of  Desmond.  In  1581,  he  obtained  the  chief  command 
at  Cork;  and  afterwards  shared  with  Sir  William  Morgan  in 
the  government  of  Munster,  during  the  absence  from  Ireland 
of  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  Raleigh's  final  departure  cannot  now 
be  dated  with  certainty.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  an  entry  which 
shews  that  he  was  in  England,  on  the  31st  Dec.  1581,  but,  on 
t  Harleian  MS.  6933,  No.  3. 
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the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  may  have 
returned  to  Ireland,  for  a  short  period,  in  1582.  The  Trea- 
surer's entry  reads  thus  : — Paid  to  Walter  Eawley,  Gent., 
upon  a  Warrant  signed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham, ...  for 
bringing  letters  in  post,  for  Her  Majesty's  affairs,  from  Cork, 
in  Ireland,  20/."  *  Lord  Grey  did  not  return  from  Ireland 
until  August  of  the  following  year,  (1852),  so  that  the  well- 
known  incident  of  the  hearing  before  the  Queen  in  Council 
of  some  point  of  controversy  between  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
Raleigh,  which,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Naunton  (after- 
wards Secretary  of  State),  first  won  for  Raleigh  the  Queen  s 
marked  favour,  could  not  have  occurred,  at  earliest,  until  the 
autumn  of  1582.  But,  whatever  the  precise  date  or  the 
point  in  dispute, He  had,"  in  Naunton s  words,  ''gotten 
the  Queen's  ear  in  a  trice.  She  began  to  be  taken  with  his 
elocution,  and  loved  to  hear  his  reasons  to  her  demands. 
The  truth  is  she  took  him  for  a  kind  of  oracle,  which  nettled 
them  all."  f 

Few  men,  it  is  likely,  have  shewn  more  plainly  than 
Raleigh  shewed,  a  keen  relish  for  the  pomps  and  gauds  of 
social  life,  as  well  as  for  its  more  refined  pleasures  ;  but  with 
him, — after  all, — the  toys  were  commonly  kept  in  the  play- 
room. To  have  suddenly  become  an  ''oracle,"  even  in  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth,  does  not  seem  to  have  long  withdrawn 
his  thoughts  from  a  far-reaching  ambition,  quite  other  than 
courtly  in  its  real  aims  and  scope;  however  fashionable 
similar  enterprises  came  to  be  in  later  days.  To  his  half- 
brothers,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Adrian  Gilbert,  he 
doubtless  owed  his  first  impulse  towards  American  Coloni- 
sation.   The  history  of  the  Virginian  enterprize  is  scarcely 

♦  Accounts  of  Sir  TJiomas  Heneage,  Treasurer  of  Jler  Majesty's 
Chamber,  in  Harl.  MS.  1644,  f.  77. 
f  Fragmenta  Begalia,  as  above. 
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less  notable  for  the  long  series  of  calamities  with  which  it 
began,  than  for  the  greatness  of  its  final  results.  The 
vagueness  of  the  original  plans,  like  the  opposition  of  the 
Spaniards  to  any  colonial  plans  of  Englishmen,  was  inevita- 
ble. But  the  failure  of  that  first  joint  attempt,  in  1579,  by- 
Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  of  which  Hakluyt  has 
preserved  an  account,  seems  to  have  been  owing  less  to 
unavoidable  obstacles,  than  to  discord  and  treachery  amongst 
the  sailors.*  No  sooner  had  Raleigh  felt  his  footing  at 
Court,  than  he  joined  in  a  new  adventure.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert's  grant  was  then  still  unexpired.  After  his  death,  a 
new  grant  was  obtained,  incorporating  Adrian  Gilbert, 
"Walter  Rayley,  and  John  Davys,"  by  the  style  of  "  The 
College  of  the  Fellowship  for  the  Discovery  of  the  North- 
West  Passage."  In  the  following  year  a  third  grant  passed 
the  great  seal,  in  larger  terms,  to  Walter  Raleigh  and  his 
associates,  for  the  discovery  and  planting  of  new  lands 
and  countries,  for  the  space  of  six  years ;  ....  all  which 
lands,  countries,  and  territories,  shall  for  ever  beholden  cf 
the  said  Walter  Raleigh,  ....  by  homage,  and  by  the  said 
payment  of  the  said  fifth  part  [  i.e.  of  all  gold  and  silver 
ore  found  therein],  reserved  only,  for  all  services." 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  respecting  the  voyage 
of  1583  that  the  Queen,  not  content  with  restraining  Raleigh 
himself  from  personally  engaging  in  the  new  enterprise, 
sought  also  to  keep  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  at  home.  In 
February  of  that  year,  Gilbert  thus  wrote  to  Walsing- 
ham  : — Whereas  it  hath  pleased  your  Honour  to  let  me 
understand  that  Her  Majesty,  of  her  especial  care  had 
of  my  well-doing  and  prosperous  success,  hath  wished  my 
stay  at  home  from  the  present  execution  of  my  intended 
discovery,  as  a  man  noted  for  no  goodhap  by  sea  ;  .  .  .  Now, 
*  Hakluyt,  Navigations  and  Discoveries^  iii.,  14G. 
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to  excuse  myself  [from  such  stay,]  ...  it  may  please  you  to 
be  advertised  that  in  my  first  enterprise  I  returned,  with 
great  loss,  because  I  would  not  myself  [do],  nor  suffer  any 
of  my  company  to  do,  anything  contrary  to  my  word  given 
to  Her  Majesty  and  yourself.  .  .  .  Touching  this  last  stay  at 
Hampton,  it  hath  proceeded  by  S.  W.  winds  of  God's  making 

and  sending  The  great  desire  I  have  to  perform  the 

same  hath  cost  me,  first  and  last,  the  selling  and  spending 
of  a  thousand  marks  land  a  year  of  my  own  getting."* 
The  united  contribution,  it  may  here  be  added,  of  Queen 
and  Government  to  this  ever  memorable  expedition  was — 
a  golden  anchor,  which  Sir  Humphrey  was  to  wear  at  his 
breast. 

In  another  letter  written  ^from  the  Court  in  May  (pub- 
lished in  Birch's  Memoirs)  it  is  stated  that  ^'Mr.  Raleigh, 
the  new  favourite,  hath  made  an  adventure  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  in  a  ship  and  the  furniture  thereof,"t  for  the  North- 
West  voyage.  Raleigh's  ship  bore  his  own  name,  but  on  this 
occasion  did  it  no  honour.  I  departed  from  Plymouth," 
says  Gilbert  to  Sir  George  Peckham,  ^'  on  the  11th  of  June, 
with  five  sail,  and,  on  the  1 3th,  The  Ark  Raleigh  ran  from 
me  in  fair  and  clean  weather,  having  a  large  wind.  I  pray 
you  solicit  my  brother  Raleigh  to  make  them  an  example  to 
all  knaves."*  The  plea  of  the  fugitives,  on  their  return  to 
harbour,  was  that  an  infectious  fever  had  incapacitated  part 
of  the  crew  for  duty.  Gilbert,  with  the  other  four  ships, 
proceeded  on  his  voyage ;  took  formal  possession  of  New- 
foundland, in  the  name  of  the  Queen  ;  and  then  went 
southwards.    Thenceforward,  every  incident  of  the  voyage 

*  Gilbert  lo  Walsingham,  7th  Feb.,  1583.  Domestic  Corrrspondencej 
Elizabeth,  clviii,  59.  (Rolls  House.) 

t  Memoir.^  tf  the  Court  of  Elizaljeth^  i.,  34. 

X  Gilbert;  o  Peckham,  Au^.,  1583,  printed  in  Purchas'  PilgHmmes 
iii.,  808. 
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was  but  too  accordant  with  the  Admiral's  popular  repute  as 
a  man  unfortunate  at  sea.  A  long  series  of  mishaps  ended 
in  the  wreck  of  two  ships,  and  the  nearly  total  loss  of  two 
crews.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  went  down  with  his  comrades 
in  the  act  of  encouraging  them  by  the  words  :  Be  of  good 
heart,  my  friends  !  we  are  as  near  to  Heaven  on  the  ocean 
as  on  land."  A  third  vessel  had  previously  been  sent  home 
with  invalided  men.  The  one  remaining  ship  returned  to 
Falmouth  in  September,  1583.  Six  months  afterwards 
Raleigh  resumed  the  broken  enterprise ;  entrusting  the 
new  voyage  to  two  experienced  seamen,  Philip  Amadas,  and 
Arthur  Barlow,  who,  sailing  in  April,  1584,  made  great 
discoveries,  in  July ;  and  returned  to  England  with  a  glow- 
ing report,  in  September.  He  now  obtained  the  Queen's 
permission  to  call  the  principal  territory,  of  which  his 
officers  had  taken  possession  (under  the  grant  of  1583,)  in 
her  name  and  in  his  own,  Virginia  ;  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;  and  had  a  seal  of  arms  cut,  with  the  legend, 
Propria  insignia  Walter i  Ralegh  militis^  Domini  et  Gaber- 
natoris  Virginiw. 

"With  his  usual  energy,  Raleigh  had  fully  equipped  his 
colonizing  fleet  by  the  March  of  1585.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  had  under  him 
Thomas  Cavendish,  and  others,  eminent  in  the  history  of 
our  early  navigation.  The  first  colonists  were  a  hundred 
and  eight  in  number ;  one  of  them  being  Thomas  Hariot,  the 
mathematician,  and  the  first  historian  of  Virginia.  They 
were  organized  under  the  new  patent  of  1584,  with  R.ilph 
Lane  for  Governor,  and  Philip  Amadas  for  Deputy  Go- 
vernor. These  colonists  had  to  contend  with  a  series  of 
calamities,  nearly  as  unintermitting  as  those  wliicli  had 
marked  the  voyage  of  Gilbert,  yet  less  fatal  to  them  than 
their  own  impatience  proved  to  be.    Without  waiting  to 
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hear  of  mischances  and  wants,  but  anticipating  them  as 
certain  to  occur,  Sir  Walter  had  sent  reinforcements  and 
supplies  in  successive  ships,  the  first  of  which,  long  delayed, 
reached  the  colony  just  after  its  abandonment.  Still  undis- 
couraged,  he  sent  out  a  second  body  of  Colonists,  in  1587, 
under  the  government  of  John  White.  The  town  of 
''Raleigh,  in  Virginia"  was  now  incorporated  by  charter. 
This  settlement  also  failed.  But  between  that  date  and  the 
year  1602,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Raleigh's  freedom,  he 
sent  five  several  expeditions,  at  his  own  charges,  to  the 
succour  of  his  colonists.  For  ^  this  pregnant  fact  we  have 
the  unquestionable  authority  of  Samuel  Purchas.*  There 
is  no  evidence  that  either  the  Queen  or  her  ministers  gave 
any  real  furtherance  whatever  to  an  enterprise  of  such 
brilliant  promise,  and  one  of  which  Hakluyt  might  well  say 
that  "it  required  a  prince's  purse  to  have  it  thoroughly 
followed  out."  Between  the  first  effort  of  Raleigh,  and  the 
first  permanent  settlement  of  Virginia,  twenty-four  years 
passed  by.  Such  were  still  the  hardships  which  the  settlers 
had  to  face,  that  many  of  those  under  Smith  ran  away 
from  the  colony,  as  their  foregoers  had  done  under  Lane. 
Five  years  after  Smith's  settlement,  it  was  gravely  written 
to  an  English  statesman  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  that 
action  (namely,  the  colonising  of  Virginia),  will  fall  to  the 
ground  of  itself,  by  the  extreme  beastly  idleness  of  our 
nation,  which,  notwithstanding  any  cost  or  diligence  used 
to  support  them,  will  rather  starve  and  die  than  be  brought 
to  labour."  f  Raleigh,  in  much  darker  hours  thought  dif- 
ferently.    No  man  reprehended  more  incisively  than  he 

•  PilgrimmeSjiv,,  IQ^S. 

t  John  Chamberlain  to  Dudley  Carleton,  (afterwards  Lord  Dorchester), 
9th  July,  1612.  Domestic  Correspondence ;  James  I.,  vol.  Ixx.,  4. 
(Rolls  House). 
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the  manifold  shortcomings  of  his  countrymen.  None  had 
earned  a  better  right  so  to  speak  to  them,  by  his  own 
habitual  exertions,  and  his  lavish  self-exposure  to  danger- 
And  in  no  writings  more  than  in  Raleigh's  is  the  fact 
clinchingly  brought  home  to  the  reader,  that  much  which 
has  come  to  be  thought  the  characteristic  energy  of  Eng- 
lishmen— taken  broadly,  in  the  mass, — was,  in  EHzabethan 
days,  yet  in  the  cradle.  In  one  place,  for  example,  he  says : 
"  The  English,  who  might  have  mastered  the  world  by  sea, 
have  lost  that  advantage  by  negligence,  ignorance,  and 
covetousness."  *  At  last,  he  assigned  his  Virginian  Patent 
to  a  Company  of  Merchants ;  trusting  that  their  combined 
resources  might  avail  to  the  accomplishment  of  plans  too 
extensive  for  the  resources  of  one  man.  But  nothing  seems 
at  any  time  to  have  weakened  his  conviction  of  the  ulti- 
mate greatness  of  British  America.  His  hopes  for  the 
Virginia  to  come  shared  with  his  eager  researches  into  the 
monarchies  of  antiquity,  in  enlivening  the  twelve  gloomy 
years  of  the  Tower.  shall  yet  lite  to  see  it  an  English 
nation^'  %  were  his  words  to  Robert  Cecil,  written  after  the 
failure  of  his  last  Virginian  expedition,  and  just  on  the  eve 
of  his  own  great  downfall.  At  that  time,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, England  had  nowhere  even  the  seed-plot  of  a  colony. 

How  rapidly  Raleigh  throve  as  a  courtier  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  within  a  few  months  of  his  introduction 
to  the  Queen,  we  find  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  writing 
to  ask  his  intercession  with  her,  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  (Burghley  s  son-in-law),  who  had  incurred  the 
Queens  anger  by  his  excessive  follies.    Raleigh  replies 

•  Discourse  of  Naval  Affairs  ;  Cotton  MS.  Titus,  B.  viii.,  foL  228. 

♦  Raleigh  to  Cecil,  Weymouth,  21st  Au^.  1602.    Additional  MS. 
6177,  fol.  221.   (Brit.  Mus.) 
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(12tli  Ma}^,  1583),  by  a  minute  account  of  a  conversation 
with  Elizabeth,  very  characteristic  of  both  interlocutors. 
Still  more  significant  of  Ealeigh's  progress  at  Court  is 
Secretary  Walsingham's  account,  in  March,  1586,  of  his 
mediation  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Queen  and  Leicester, 
on  occasion  of  the  Earl's  high-handed  doings  in  the  Nether- 
lands. ^  At  the  time  of  her  Majesty's  signing  the  dispatch," 
writes  the  Secretary,  to  Leicester,  "she  let  me  understand 
that  Raleigh,  hearing  of  some  rumours  given  out  here  in 
Court  that  he  had  been  an  ill  instrument  against  your 
Lordship,  did  humbly  desire  to  have  been  sent  away  with 
this  dispatch,  to  the  end  he  might  have  justified  himself; 
.  .  .  which  her  wish  was  I  should  signify  unto  your  Lordship, 
and  to  assure  you,  upon  her  honour,  that  the  gentleman 
hath  do||e  good  offices  for  you ;  and  that,  in  the  time  of 
her  displeasure,  he  dealt  as  earnestly  for  you  as  any  other 
in  this  v/orld  that  professeth  the  most  goodwill  for  your 
Lordship.  This  I  write  by  her  Majesty's  command'"^ 
With  this  dispatch,  there  came  to  Leicester  a  letter  from 
Raleigh  himself.  He  announces  the  sending  of  a  bod};^  of 
pioneers  to  the  camp  (whom  he  had  collected  in  Devonshire 
at  the  Earl's  request),  and  adds,  by  way  of  postscript, 
The  Queen  is  in  very  good  terms  with  you,  and,  thanks  be 
to  God,  well  pacified.  You  are  again  her  *  Sweet"  Robin.'*  "* 
Nothing  is  more  amusingly  illustrative  of  what  may  perhaps 
be  deemed  an  hereditary  element  in  Elizabeth's  character, 
than  is  the  way  in  which  she  alternately  plays  off  one 
favourite  against  another,  until  one  or  other  of  them  is 
stung  into  fury,  and  then  suddenly  insists  on  their  becoming 

*  Raleigh  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  29th  March,  1586,  Harleian  MS. 
6994,  No.  2. 

f  Walsingham  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  March,  1586,  Cotton  MS. 
Galba,  c.  ix.,  fol.  157. 
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devoted  friends.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  a 
passionate  letter  of  the  next  year,  written  by  the  young 
Earl  of  Essex  to  Edward  Dyer,  The  incident  is  equally 
significant,  whether  we  credit  or  discredit  the  assertion  that 
Leicester  had  taken  pains  to  further  the  Earl's  courtiership, 
expressly  in  the  hope  that  he  might  become  the  rival  of  Ra- 
leigh. After  narrating  a  slight  (real  or  fancied)  put  upon  one 
of  his  sisters,  as  having  been  done  only  to  please  ''that  knave 
Raleigh,  for  whose  sake  I  saw  that  she  [the  Queen]  would 
both  grieve  me  and  my  love,  and  disgrace  me  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,"  Essex  proceeds  to  describe  a  conversation  with 
the  Queen,  at  North  Hall,  during  a  Progress, — in  which,  he 
says,  ''She  came  to  speak  of  Raleigh,  and  it  seemed  she  could 
not  well  endure  anything  to  be  spoken  against  him  ;  and 
taking  hold  of  one  word  '  disdain,'  she  said  there  was  no 
such  cause  why  I  should  disdain  him."  "  This  speech,"  he 
proceeds,  "  troubled  me  so  much  that,  as  near  as  I  could,  I 
did  describe  unto  her  what  he  had  been  "  [Essex,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  was  at  this  time  just  nineteen  years  old ; 
Raleigh  thirty-five]  "  and  what  he  was.  And  then  I  did  let 
her  see  whether  I  had  cause  to  disdain  his  competition  of  love, 
or  whether  I  could  have  comfort  to  give  myself  over  to  the 
service  of  a  mistress  that  was  in  aim  of  such  a  man.  I 
spoke,  what  of  grief,  and  [  what  of  ]  choler,  as  much  against 
him  as  I  could  ;  and  I  think  he,  standing  at  the  door  "  [  as 
Captain  of  the  Queen's  Guard],  might  very  well  hear  the 
worst  that  I  spoke  of  himself.  In  the  end  I  saw  she  was 
resolved  to  defend  him  and  to  cross  me  ...  .  For  myself  I 
had  no  joy  to  be  in  any  place,  but  [was]  loth  to  be  near 
about  her,  when  I  knew  my  affairs  so  much  thrown  down, 
and  such  a  wretch  as  Raleigh  highly  esteemed  of.  ....  The 
Queen,  that  hath  tried  all  other  ways,  will  see  whether  she 
can  by  these  hard  courses  drive  me  to  be  friends  with 
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Raleigh,  which  rather  shall  drive  me  to  many  other  extremi- 
ties.'"* Such  allusions  as  this  of  the  angry  Earl  to  what  his 
brilliant  competitor  **had  been,"  (of  which,  obviously,  he 
could  know  nothing  save  by  report),  throw  light  on  Raleigh's 
minute  cares  about  his  pedigree,  and  on  several  petulant 
passages  in  his  correspondence,  f  as  well  as  on  some  matters 
of  greater  moment. 

Another  recorded  instance  of  Raleigh's  early  influence 
over  the  Queen,  is,  if  it  be  authentic,  greatly  to  his  dis- 
honour. He  received,  it  is  alleged,  a  thousand  pounds  as 
the  reward  of  his  intercession  for  one  of  the  conspirators 
implicated  in  the  plot  of  Anthony  Babington,  (1586).  The 
evidence  is  very  inconclusive.  J  Unhappily,  there  is,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  proof  of  a  like  transaction,  at  a  later 
date,  in  connexion  with  the  conspiracy  of  Essex.  This  has 
given  an  air  of  probability  to  the  earlier  story,  which  other- 
wise could  hardly  have  won  credit.  That  he  had  from  the 
Queen  a  large  grant  of  Babington's  forfeited  estates  is  clear. 

Many  of  the  established  methods  of  rewarding  public 
service,  whether  civil  or  military,  in  that  day,  seem  danger- 
ously adapted  to  foster  corruption  in  all  its  forms.  The 
greatest  statesman  and  the  neediest  courtier,  of  the  reigns 
both  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  were  alike  concerned  in  bar- 
gains for  crown  lands  and  for  public  offices ;  in  licenses 

*  Earl  of  Essex  to  Edward  Dyer,  2l8t  July,  [1587],  Tanner  MSS.  vol. 
Ixxvi.,  4fi.  (Bodleian  Library). 

t  For  example  : — **  When  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  [then  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland]  shall  be  in  England,  I  take  myself  for  his  better,  by  the 
honourable  offices  I  hold,  as  also  by  that  nighness  to  Her  Majesty  which 
I  still  enjoy."  This  little  outbreak  of  self-assertion  occurs  in  a  letter  of 
Raleigh  to  Sir  George  Carew  (afterwards  Earl  of  Totnes),  preserved 
amongst  the  Carew  MSS.  at  Lambeth. 

X  See  the  Scottish  Correspondence :  Mary,  vol.  xix.,  No.  106,  (Rolls 
House). 
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for  importing  or  exporting,  buying  or  selling,  exclusively, 
specific  commodities ;  and  in  fitting  out  predatory  expedi- 
tions by  sea.  Incidents  such  as  these  occur  in  almost  every 
year  of  Raleigh's  life,  from  the  date  of  his  first  footing  at 
Court,  until  his  temporary  disgrace  in  1592. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  March,  1584  ;  in  August,  1587  ; 
and  in  May,  1589,  he  had  repeated  grants  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  woollen  broadcloths,  and  of  what 
are  called  in  the  Letters  patent  .  .  :  overlengths."  His 
gains  under  these  several  grants  are  not  recorded,  but  that 
they  were  lucrative,  there  is  evidence  in  some  curiously 
minute  computations  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Burghley, 
(preserved  among  the  Hatfield  MSS.,)  which  seem  to  have 
had  for  their  object  a  proposition  to  raise  the  annual  rent 
reserved  to  the  Crown.  A  more  valuable  privilege  was 
bestowed  on  him  in  the  shape  of  a  Farm  of  Wines,  that  is  to 
say,  a  grant  of  the  licensing  of  their  sale  by  retail.  This 
grant  Raleigh  appears  to  have  enjoyed  as  early  as  1585. 
In  August,  1588,  its  value  was  increased  by  the  additional 
grant  of  a  moiety  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  accruing 
to  the  Crown,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  regulating 
the  sale  of  Wines ^  of  7  Edward  VI.,  cap.  5.  For  the  licen- 
sing patent,  only,  a  certain  Richard  Brown  had  covenanted 
to  pay  Sir  Walter  800/.  a  year.  But  this  agreement  seems 
to  have  been  attended  with  difficulty  and  disappointment. 
The  old  patent  was  revoked,  and  a  new  one  granted,  in  1588. 
In  the  preceding  September,  Raleigh  had  had  an  Exchequer 
Warrant  for  the  sum  of  2,000/.,  "  to  be  employed  according 
to  Her  Majesty's  direction."*   But,  after  all,  royal  grants  in 

♦Extracts  from  the  Hatfield  MSS.  in  Additionai  MS.  6177,  fol.  2, 
Terso  (Brit.  Mus.) ;  Domestic  Correspondence,  Elizabeth,  vol.  cciii ,  56, 
ccvi.  24,  28;  vol.  ccxxix.,  101.  Extracts  from  the  papers  of  Lord 
Chancellor  E^erton,  in  Archaologia,  xxxiv.,  152  j  xxxv.,  368,  seqq., 
and  la  Egerton  Correspondence. 
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that  day  were  far  from  being,  uniformly  or  necessarily,  a 
source  of  eventual  profit  to  the  grantee.  And  hence  their 
profuseness.  Both  Queen  and  Treasurer  knew  well  how  to 
make  very  advantageous  bargains  'for  the  Crown  and  Trea- 
sury, under  the  guise  of  conferring  favours  on  the  subject. 
Raleigh  had  his  full  share  of  unpleasant  surprises  at  the 
state  of  his  Dr.  and  Cr."  account  with  the  Queen,  as  his 
transactions  at  the  Exchequer  increased.*  Meanwhile,  in 
July,  1585,  he  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  the  impor- 
tant office  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  f  In  the 
following  September  he  became  Lieutenant  or  Steward  J  of 
the  County  of  Cornwall,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  In  this 
last-named  office.  Lord  Beauchamp  served  as  his  deputy  for 
Cornwall,  and  Sir  John  Gilbert,  for  Devon.  The  Warden- 
ship  of  the  Stannaries  brought  with  it  duties  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  of  a  sort  of  which  he  had  hitherto  had  no 
experience.  He  studied  them  with  assiduity,  and  with  such 
results,  that,  long  after  his  death,  the  Cornish  mines  were 
worked  under  regulations  which,  in  great  measure,  he  had 
reformed  and  codified.  Nor  can  it  be  uninteresting  to  note 
that  whilst  Raleigh's  rivals  and  ill-wishers  have  agreed  in  de- 
picting him  as  a  man  generally  disliked  by  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  regard- 
ed with  fervent  affection  by  the  rugged  but  warm-hearted 
men  of  the  West.  With  them,  the  very  name  of  Raleigh 
was  a  word  to  conjure  with,  even  when  it  had  been  notoriously 
steeped  in  courtly  disgrace. 

*  The  curiou3  details,  preserved  amongst  the  Domestic  papers  of  the 
year  1592,  respecting  the  purchase  of  Raleigh's  ship,  The  Ark  Raleigh^ 
by  the  Queen,  forms  but  one  of  a  multitude  of  like  instances. 

t  Domestio  Correspondence  ;  Elizabeth,  vol.  clxxxv.,  36,  45. 

.  X  Both  titles  are  used  occasionally  in  the  official  documents. 
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The  duties  imposed  on  liim  by  these  various  offices  in  the 
West  of  England  were  of  course  increased  when  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  Armada 
of  Spain,  had  to  be  made  ;  and  their  difficulty,  (as  he  tells 
us  himself),  was  enhanced  by  the  almost  open  disaffection  of 
some  men  of  rank  and  influence  in  Devonshire.*  After 
making  considerable  levies  of  men  both  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, and  taking  measures  for  the  strengthening  the  defences 
of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  (of  which  he  appears  already  to  have 
had  charge  as  Governor,)  Raleigh  left  the  rest  to  his  deputies,  f 
He  hastened  to  join  the  fleet,  (23rd  July,  1588),  and  bore  a 
distinguished  part  in  that  ''morris  dance  upon  the  waves,"  J 
as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  called  it,  in  which  consummate  stra- 
tegy and  seam^anship  did  more  than  even  stubborn  bravery  to 
complete  a  discomfiture,  which  other  than  human  power  had 
visibly  begun.  *'  There  is  more,"  said  Raleigh,  in  looking 
back  upon  this  struggle  many  years  afterwards, — ''  belonging 
to  a  good  ship  upon  the  waters  than  great  daring ; " — 
merely  ''  to  clap  ships  together,  belongs  rather  to  a  madman 
than  a  man  of  war."  §  He  has  also  given  us  a  glimpse  or 
two  into  a  subordinate  but  notable  chapter  of  the  Armada 
story,  in  his  answer  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  the  suit 
of  a  certain  Dutchman,  Albert  Reynardson  by  name,  and 
his  partners  in  trade,  who  had  complained  of  Sir  Walter  as 
making  captures  at  sea,  without  making  sufficiently  minute 
inquiries  into  the  nationalty  and  neutrality  of  the  sufferers. 
"  Such  people,"  says  Raleigh,  are  ''  Spaniards  in  disguise ; 

•  Raleigh  to  Lord  Burghley,  Exeter,  21  st  Dec.  1587.  Domestic  Cor- 
respondence,  as  above,  ccvi.,  40. 

t  Domestic  Correspondence,  as  above;  ccix.,  49;  ccxi.,  90;  ccxii.,  22  ; 
ccxiii.,  66  ;  ccxv.,  6,  64 ;  ccxvi.,  2,  24,  28. 

X  History  of  the  World,  vi..  81,  82. 

§  Of  BoUrt  Devereuxy  Earl  oj  Essex,  &c.,  in  Harl.  MS.,  cexciii, 
fol.  146. 
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seeking  the  good  and  profit  of  the  common  enemy,  with  the 
loss  and  hindrance  of  such  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  as,  to 
their  great  charge,  do  venture  upon  reprisals."  * 

The  natural  heats  excited  by  the  struggle  with  Spain 
found  vent,  not  only  in  considerable  reprisals  of  this  sort, 
but  in  the  expedition  for  the  restoration  of  the  titular  king 
Anthony  of  Portugal  to  the  throne  of  which  Philip  had 
deprived  him.  In  this  expedition  Ealeigh  took  an  active 
but  not  very  prominent  part.  There  is,  therefore,  little 
need  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  may  be  remarked,  while 
passing  onward  to  matters  of  more  personal  interest,  that  in 
the  History  the  World,  he  has  adverted  to  some  of  the 
events  of  this  Portugal  Expedition,  and  to  lessons  of  policy 
thence  to  be  inferred. 

For  nearly  seven  years  much  of  Raleigh's  life  had  been 
the  life  of  a  courtier,  brilliant  and  varied  as  were  its  epi- 
sodes of  study,  labour,  and  warlike  achievement.  He 
served  a  very  exacting  and  jealous  mistress,  but  hitherto 
had  kept  almost  invariably  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  favour. 
In  1589,  a  passing  cloud  occurs.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  we  find  Lord  Pembroke  writing  to  the  Queen,  about 
his  disappointment  that  the  New  Forest,  for  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  had  made  suit  to  Her  Majesty,  on  his 
behalf,  had  been  conferred  on  Sir  Charles  Blunt."  f  In 
August,  Sir  Francis  Allen  writes  to  that  assiduous  collector 
of  Court  scandal,  as  well  as  of  State  secrets,  Anthony  Bacon, 
"  My  Lord  of  Essex  hath  chased  Mr.  Raleigh  from  the 
Court,  and  hath  confined  him  into  Ireland."  t    Sir  Walter 

•  The  Answer  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Knight^  to  the  Complaint  of 
Albert  Reynardson  and  others,  Lansdowne  MS.,  cxliii,  fol.  180 ;  cxliv., 
f  ols.  57—60. 

t  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Domestic,  as  above,  cxxii.,  38. 
X  Sir  Francis  Allen  to  Anthony  Bacon ;  in  Extracts  from  Lambeth 
MSS.,  printed  in  Arohceologia,  xxxiv.,  157. 
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soon  heard  of  the  tittle-tattle,  and  finds  occasion  to  write 
in  his  turn: — ^'For  my  *  retreat  from  the  Court/  it  was 
upon  good  cause,  to  take  order  for  my  prize."  This  state- 
ment was  sent  to  Sir  George  Carew  from  Ireland.  His 
"retreat"  enabled  him  to  renew  his  intimacy  with  Spenser, 
to  whom  he  now  paid  a  visit  at  Kilcolman  Castle  ;  discussed 
with  him  the  plan  of  The  Fairy  Queen,  of  which  the  first 
three  books,  at  least,  were  already  written  ;  encouraged  him 
to  send  them  to  the  press ;  and  advised  him  to  prefix  to  the 
first  portion  that  general  view  of  the  intended  scope  of  the 
entire  poem,  which  has  become  additionally  precious  on 
account  of  the  eventual  incompleteness  of  the  book.  Had 
we  no  other  intimations  of  the  origin  of  the  friendship  of 
the  two  poets  than  that  contained  in  Spenser's  poetical 
account  of  this  interview  of  1589,  in  the  beautiful  Pastoral 
entitled  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,  it  would  have  seemed 
that  until  now  they  had  never  met.  Speaking  of  himself  as 
the  narrator  of  the  encounter — 

^*  One  day  "  (quoth  he)  "  I  sat,  as  was  my  trade, 
Under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar  ; 
Keeping"  my  sheep  among-  the  coolly  shade 
Of  the  green  alders,  by  the  Mulla's  shore. 
There  a  strange  shepherd  chanc'd  to  find  me  out, — 
Whether  allured  with  my  pipe's  delight, 
Whose  pleasing  sound  yshrilled  far  about. 
Or  thither  led  by  chance,  I  know  not  right, — 
Whom,  when  I  asked  from  what  place  he  came, 
And  how  he  hight,  himself  he  did  ycleepe 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  by  name, 
And  said  he  came  far  from  the  main-sea  deep, 
Yet,  emuling  my  pipe,  he  took  in  bond 
My  pipe,  before  that  emuled  of  many. 
And  played  thereon :  (for  well  that  skill  he  conned) 
Himself  as  skilful  in  that  art  as  any."  

Doubtless,  too,  meaner  topics  shared  in  their  conversations. 
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Both  Ealeigh  and  Spenser  had  participated  largely  in  the 
grants  of  the  forfeited  Desmond  Estates.  Spenser's  three 
thousa,nd  acres,  of  which  Kilcolman  was  the  mansion  house, 
were  (as  is  well  known)  in  part  laid  waste,  by  the  rebels 
ander  T}Tone,  during  his  own  lifetime.  They  were  devas- 
tated again  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  ;  and,  during  the 
Commonwealth,  were  confiscated.*  After  the  Restoration 
they  returned  to  his  descendants,  but  did  not,  as  it  seems, 
long  remain  with  them.  Raleigh's  territory  of  ten  thousand 
acres  was,  to  him,  for  almost  the  whole  period  of  his  posses- 
sion, rather  a  source  of  outlay  than  of  income.  At  the 
time  of  his  first  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  we  find  him 
writing  that  he  had  sent,  through  William  Killigrew,  a 
warning  to  the  Queen  that  a  fresh  outbreak  of  rebelHon 
was  to  be  looked  for,  ''  which,  when  she  read,"  he  says, 
''she  made  a  scorn  of  my  conceit :"  and  then  he  adds,  in 
reference  to  the  removal  of  tenants  from  his  Irish  estates  : — 
"Your  cousin,  the  doting  Deputy,  hath  dispeopled  me.  It 
is  a  sign  how  my  disgraces  have  passed  the  seas."t  At 
length  he  sold  his  Irish  lands  to  a  man  who  well  knew 
how  to  make  them  profitable, — Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork. 
To  the  Boyles  and  to  their  heirs,  the  Cavendishes,  that 
territory  became  an  almost  princely  estate,  not  eclipsed 
even  by  the  vastness  of  their  other  acquisitions.  The 
unthriftiness  of  Raleigh's  bargain  causes  little  surprise  when 
we  note  that  Robert  Cecil  was  the  adviser  and  agent  of 
the  sale,  and  call  to  mind  what  is  now  known  of  Cecil's 
feelings  and  intentions  towards  Raleigh,  in  1601,  w^hen  the 
transfer  was  effected. 

*  Irish  Privy  Council  Boolt,  as  quoted  by  Hardiraan. 

f  Raleigh  to  Sir.  R.  Cecil,  July,  1592 in  Extracts  from  Hatfiel 
MSS.,  as  above. 
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Not  very  long  after  his  return  to  Court,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh made  his  first  formal  appearance  as  an  avo^yed  author, 
by  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Truth  of  the  Fight 
about  the  Isles  of  the  Azores.  Here  he  narrates,  in  words 
worthy  of  the  subject,  the  noble  death  of  his  dear  friend  and 
kinsman,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  had  repeatedly  served 
under  him  in  Virginia  and  in  Devon.  In  an  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  Plate-fleet  of  1591,  led  in  chief  by 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  six  English  ships  of  war,  with  a 
few  pinnaces  and  provision  vessels,  found  themselves  sud- 
denly opposed  by  a  Spanish  convoy  fleet  of  fifty-three 
ships  of  war,  at  a  moment  when  their  crews  for  the  most 
part  were  ashore.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  Vice- Admiral, 
and  had  to  cover  the  hasty  embarkation  of  the  last  comers. 
In  so  doing,  he  lost  the  wind.  Single-handed,  he  opposed 
his  ship  to  five  great  Spanish  galleons,  supported  at  inter- 
vals, in  the  course  of  the  fight,  by  ten  others  ;  and  he  fought 
them  during  nearly  fifteen  hours.  At  last,  after  Grenville 
himself  had  been  shattered  by  repeated  and  severe  wounds, 
but  still  kept  the  upper  deck,  nothing  was  to  be  seen," 
writes  Raleigh,  *'but  the  naked  hull  of  a  ship,  and  that 
almost  a  skeleton,  having  received  eight  hundred  shot  of 
great  artillery, — some  under  water  ;  her  deck  covered  with 
the  limbs  and  carcases  of  forty  valiant  men,  the  rest  all 
wounded,  and  painted  with  their  own  blood ;  her  masts 
beat  overboard ;  all  her  tackle  cut  asunder ;  her  upper 
works  rased,  and  level  with  the  water,  and  she  herself  inca- 
pable of  receiving  any  direction  or  motion,  except  that 
given  her  by  the  billows."  Grenville's  proposition  to  the 
survivors  to  sink  the  vessel,  and  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  Spaniards,  was  eagerly  seconded  by 
his  master-gunner,  and  by  others,  but  was  overruled.  He 
himself  died,  uttering  aloud  these  words :  ^'Here  die  I, 
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Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind,  for  that  I 
have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting 
for  his  country,  queen,  religion,  and  honour." 

Whilst  narrating  this  memorable  event,  Raleigh  takes 
occasion  to  vindicate  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  retributive 
justice,  of  those  repeated  attempts  against  the  India  fleets 
of  Spain,  which  at  this  time  called  out  alike  the  meaner 
passions  and  the  grandest  energies,  both  of  seamen  and 
adventurers.  His  views  on  this  subject  were  far  from 
commanding  the  hearty  assent  of  the  most  influential 
among  the  Queen's  councillors.  They  will,  perhaps,  com- 
mand little  retrospective  assent  now.  But  they  were  as 
freely  uttered  in  Parliament,  as  in  conversation  or  in 
writing.  He  had  been  returned,  as  member  for  Devonshire, 
as  early  as  in  the  year  1585,*  but  his  most  prominent 
appearances  as  a  debater  do  not  occur  until  a  later  period 
than  that  at  which  we  have  yet  arrived.  What  may  need 
to  be  said  of  his  views,  generally,  upon  English  policy 
suggests  considerations  which  seem  to  belong  to  that  later 
period.  Those  who  study  such  scanty  records  as  are  afforded 
by  Elizabethan  "  reporting,"  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  not  wonder  at  the  many  allusions  (open  or 
covert)  to  Raleigh,  which  occur  during  the  controversies, 
whether  in  Parliament  or  in  the  press,  of  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First. 

When  the  year  1592 — ^which  was  to  prove  so  eventful  to 

•  It  is  somewhat  notable  to  observe  that  even  on  such  a  leading*  point 
in  biography  as  the  fii-st  entrance  of  a  man  like  Raleigh  into  Parliament^ 
his  biographers  have  not  usually  given  themselves  the  trouble  of  referring 
either  to  the  Commons'  Journals^  or  to  the  Notitia  Parliament  aria.  One 
of  the  latest  and  ablest  of  them  dates  his  first  return  as  occurring  after 
the  eclipse  of  1592. 
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Raleigh — opened,  he  had  already  acquired  distinction  in 
nearly  every  conspicuous  department  of  human  exertion. 
Few  men  of  any  age  or  country,  have  laboured  with  a  like 
degree  of  success,  in  employments  and  spheres  of  activity 
so  varied.  The  pursuit  of  El  Dorado  was  as  yet  only 
matter  of  meditation. 

The  failure  of  Grenville's  enterprise  seems  but  to  have 
given  a  keener  edge  to  the  prevalent  hatred  of  Spain,  and 
eagerness  to  embark  in  expeditions  like  that  to  the  Azores. 
Sir  Walter  now  bent  all  his  energies  towards  an  enterprise 
on  a  larger  scale  than  had  yet  been  attempted.  His  pre- 
parations encountered  the  usual  obstacles  from  short-sighted 
parsimony  and  official  double  dealing.  It  was  still  more 
impeded  by  endless  gyrations  of  irresolution  in  the 
highest  place.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles  the  effort  was 
successful;  but,  just  before  the  crowning  moment  which 
was  to  bring  the  reward  of  long  toils  and  great  risks,  a 
career,  which  during  several  prosperous  years  had  neces- 
sarily excited  many  jealousies,  entered  into  the  thickest 
cloud,  save  one,  which  was  destined  to  cross  it.  On  this 
occasion  all  Raleigh's  courtier-craft  did  not  save  him  from 
playing  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Many  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  story  are  now  hopelessly  obscure.  Probably, 
even  less  would  have  been  known  of  them,  but  for  the  sin- 
gular way  in  which  the  story  of  Raleigh's  love  for  Elizabeth 
Throgmorton  came  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  unromantic 
business  of  the  Indian  Carracks  of  1592. 

The  plan  of  the  Expedition  of  1592  combined  an  ambush 
for  the  rich  Carracks  of  Seville  with  an  attack  on  the 
Spanish  settlement  at  Panama.  The  adventurers  provided 
thirteen  vessels,  well  equipped;  the  Queen,  two  ships  of 
war.  George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  was  the  prin- 
cipal adventurer,  next  to  Raleigh,  who  was  to  have  the 
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command  of  tlie  expedition  as  Admiral ;  with  Sir  John  Bo- 
rough for  his  Vice-x\dmiral.  The  Earl  adventured  for  his  own 
profit  only.  Raleigh,  it  will  be  observed,  was  both  the 
Queen  s  officer,  and  the  chief  outfitter  of  the  fleet,  as  well 
as  the  author  of  the  plan.  His  outlay  appears  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  his  whole  available  personal  estate.* 
He  seems  to  have  raised  the  amount  indispensable  to  the  ^ 
effort,  only  with  the  help  of  money  lenders,  and  of  course 
on  usurious  terms.  At  this  time,  the  Queen  bought  his 
ship,  the  Ark  Ralegh^  and  paid  him  the  5,000/.  for  which  he 
parted  with  it,  by  releasing  "  him  from  so  much,  out  of 
divers  sums  of  money  owing  by  him  to  Her  Majesty."  f 
By  dint  of  unusual  exertion  he  had  got  ready  to  sail  in 
February,  but  was  baffled  by  an  extraordinary  continuance 
of  adverse  winds.  As  late  as  May,  we  find  him  writing  ( in 
a  passing  fit  of  despondency,  as  it  seems,)  to  Robert  Cecil : — 

I  am  not  able  to  live,  to  row  up  and  down  with  every  tide 
from  Gravesend  to  London"  .  .  .  .  More  grieved,"  he  adds, 
'^than  ever  I  was  in  anything  of  this  world,  for  this  cross 
weather,  I  take  my  leave.f  A  previous  letter  to  the  same 
correspondent  contains  strong  remonstrances  against  the 
official  trickery  by  which  it  was  sought  to  induce  him,  after 
his  enormous  risk  in  the  equipment  of  the  ships,  to  give 
bonds  for  the  wages  of  the  seamen.  But  that  letter  also 
contains  this  strange  passage,  on  a  very  different  subject : — 
I  mean  not  to  come  away,  as  they  say  I  will,  for  fear 
of  a  marriage,  and  I  know  not  what.    If  any  such  thing 

ere,  I  would  have  imparted  it  to  yourself,  before  any  man 
living  ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  [you]  believe  it  not ;  and  I 

♦  See  hereafter,  p.  176. 

f  Domestic  Correspondeyice^  vol.  ccxi.,  124.  (Rolls  House). 
%  Extracts  from  Hatfield  MS3.  in  Additional  MS.,  (British  Museum), 
6177,  fol.  a>'3.    [Also  in  Murdin's  Collection,  p.  564.] 
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beseech  you  to  suppress,  what  you  can,  any  such  malicious 
report.  For,  I  profess  before  God,  there  is  none  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  I  would  be  fastened  unto."*  Any  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  all  these  hurried  and  seemingly 
incongruous  sentences  is  doubtless  difficult.  The  common 
inference,  which  regards  them  as  a  clumsily-expressed  but 
absolute  denial  of  all  intention  to  marry,  charges  Raleigh 
with  uttering  a  wilful  lie ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  plainly 
opposed  to  the  obvious  circumstance,  that  he  begins  his  letter 
by  protesting  against  a  charge  of  running  aioay^  ^' for  fear" 
— that  he  should  be  obliged  to  marry.  The  suggestion 
that  in  the  last  sentence  he  has  possibly  omitted,  in  his 
fiery  haste,  the  word  sooner  " — there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  would  soo7ier  be  fastened  unto  " — does  not  remove 
all  the  difficulties.  It  is  a  bold  emendation.  And  it  plainly 
commends  itself  very  little  to  those  who  find  pleasure  in 
seeing  dirt  cast  on  a  great  name.  But  it  has  one  advantage. 
It  agrees  with  the  facts  of  Raleigh's  life.  The  love  of 
Elizabeth  Throgmorton  was  the  passionate  joy  of  his  days 
of  prosperity.  And  the  proofs  that  he  was  passionately  and 
unchangeably  loved  in  return  are  such  as,  happily,  can 
seldom  occur.  After  the  lapse  of  long  years  the  memories 
which  had  gathered  round  that  love,  helped  to  console  him 
under  what  were  intended  to  be  to  him  the  agonies  of  a 
traitor's  death.  Nor  was  that  the  first  like  experience  of 
its  power.  I  chose  you  and  I  loved  you  in  my  happiest 
times,"  were  words  which  Raleigh  had  written  to  his  wife  in 
the  instant  prospect  of  death,  in  1 603,  when  Death  had  for 
him  terrors  which  it  had  ceased  to  have  in  1618. 

Neither  the  date  nor  the  place  of  Raleigh's  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  is  known.    It  is 
certain  that  it  occurred  later  than  it  should  have  done;  and 
♦  Ibid. 
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that  the  secret  of  the  intimacy  became  known  before  the 
marriage  had  taken  place.  The  Queen's  habitual  fury  on 
the  occurrence  of  marriage  among  her  Courtiers,  and  her  far 
greater  placability  towards  a  criminal  but  frangible  intrigue, 
than  towards  a  lawful  and  indissoluble  marriage,  are  among 
the  tritest  facts  in  her  history.  The  fury  was  as  little  under 
restraint  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  as  in  the  thirtieth. 
It  included  within  its  scope  the  alliances  of  men  like  Robert 
Cecil,  as  well  as  those  of  men  like  Leicester,  Raleigh,  and 
Essex,  But  it  seems  impossible  to  compare  attentively  such 
scanty  allusions  to  Raleigh's  marriage  as  yet  survive  in  the 
Correspondence  of  the  day,  without  receiving  the  impression 
that,  in  this  instance,  there  must  also  have  been  some 
political  underplot  or  side-plot,  having  his  utter  ruin  for  its 
object,  the  secret  history  of  which  there  is  now  little  hope 
of  recovering. 

We  have  .seen  that  during  the  long  delays  which  impeded 
— ^for  three  months,  at  least, — the  departure  of  the  fleet 
against  the  Spaniards,  Raleigh  was  continually  running  to 
and  fro  between  his  ships  and  the  Court.  When  a  change 
of  wind  at  length  allowed  him  fairly  to  set  sail,  and  get  out 
to  sea,  he  was  followed  by  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  with  pe- 
remptory orders  that  the  Admiral  should  resign  his  post  to 
Frobisher,  and  should  himself  instantly  return.  Frobisher, 
however,  was  still  to  act  as  Raleigh's  lieutenant,  and  to  take 
his  orders.  Raleigh's  crime  was  now  {i.e.  late  in  May,  or 
early  in  June)  fully  known  to  the  Queen  ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  minor  mysteries  which  so  thickly  hedge  round  all  these 
transactions,  that  the  intended  change  in  the  actual  com- 
mand of  the  Fleet  had  been  made  known  to  him  early  in 
March,  not  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  but  of  special  (though 
then  most  unwelcome)  womanly  anxiety  for  his  continued 
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presence  at  Court ;  as,  in  short,  one  of  those  Elizabethan 
caprices  with  which  Ralegh,  like  other  of  her  Courtiers,  and 
like  all  her  favourites,"  had  long  been  familiar.  I  have 
promised  her  Majesty,"  he  had  written  three  months  earlier, 
^'  that  if  I  can  persuade  the  companies  to  follow  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  I  will  without  fail  return,  [after]  bringing  them  out 
to  the  sea  some  fifty  or  threescore  leagues,  for  which  purpose 
my  Lord  Admiral  hath  lent  me  the  Disdain ;  which  to  do 
Her  Majesty  with  great  grace  many  times  bid  me  remember, 
and  sent  me  the  same  message  by  Will  Killigrew ;  which, 
God  willing,  if  I  can  persuade  the  companies,  I  mean  to 
perform  ;  though  I  dare  not  be  acknown  therein  to  any 
creature."  And  then  it  is  that  he  makes  his  ambiguous 
protest  against  the  suspicion  that  he  intended  to  run  away, 
instead  of  returning  to  Court,  according  to  the  Queen's 
command. 

Whatever  may  now  have  been  Sir  Walter's  misgivings  of 
heart,  he,  before  returning,  obtained  such  information  of 
the  Spanish  plans  as  led  him  to  make  new  dispositions  of 
his  fleet.  One  squadron,  under  Sir  John  Borough,  he  sent 
to  the  Azores.  To  the  other,  under  Frobisher,  he  gave 
orders  to  cruize  near  the  coast  of  Spain.  His  dispositions 
were  successful,  in  one  at  least  of  their  aims.  The  coveted 
Indian  Carracks  were  ultimately  captured.  The  rich  trea- 
sures they  were  found  to  contain,  surpassed  all  expectation. 
Seamen  and  courtiers,  English  magnates  and  Hebrew 
usureis,  London  traders  and  Devonshire  fishermen  were  alike 
thrown  into  such  ecstacies  of  triumph  and  anticipation  as 
were  fruitful  of  lasting  political  results,  which,  visibly,  had 
not  exhausted  themselves  even  when  a  new  generation  of 
statesmen  had  to  deal  with  them.  Among  the  instant  con- 
sequences of  this  capture,  as  shewn  in  the  correspondence 
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of  the  day,  we  find  Admirals  chaffering  for  rare  commodi- 
ties with  sailors  in  the  streets  of  Dartmouth,  and  the 
favourite  son  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer — himself  already- 
one  of  the  Queen's  Councillors — riding  post  into  the  West, 
to  act  as  a  prize-agent.  Meanwhile,  the  originator  of  the 
enterprize  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  bride  also  was 
rigorously  imprisoned,  and  doubtless  suffered  more  con- 
tumely than  was  cast  on  Raleigh  himself,  though  that  was 
not  a  little.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  enemies 
really  thought  his  utter  downfall  sure  to  follow ;  although 
we  find  him  still  executing,  whilst  in  the  Tower,  some  of  the 
functions  of  Captain  of  the  Queen's  Guard.*  The  letter 
that  proves  this  circumstance  is  the  same  that  contains 
his  laments  for  the  lost  delights  of  beholding  Elizabeth 
whilst  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking 
like  Venus  ;  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about 
her  pure  cheeks  like  a  nymph  ;  sometime  sitting  in  the 
shade  like  a  goddess  ;  sometime  singing  like  an  angel ; 
sometime  playing  like  Orpheus."  f  These  famous  raptures 
would  read  like  the  ravings  of  a  passing  delirium,  were  they 
not  as  much  matters  of  prescribed  courtly  routine,  as  the 
embroidered  coats  of  the  guard,  or  the  painted  tabards  of 
the  heralds.  In  this  instance,  the  established  phraseology 
of  the  palace  takes  a  tincture,  perhaps,  from  the  Pastorals 
w^hich  were  part  of  the  familiar  reading,  both  of  Queen  and 
Favourite. 

Neither  this  proof  of  the  due  pitch  of  devotion,  nor 
others  like  it, — or  even  more  ardent  still, — seems  to  have 
had  any  influence  in  abridging  Ptaleigh's  detention  in  the 
Tower.    He  grew  at  length  angrily  impatient  at  a  punish- 

•  Extracts  from  Hatfield  MSS.,  as  above. 

•f  See,  for  example,  the  letter  of  Sir  Arthur  Gorges  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
which  most  of  the  biographers  have  printed. 
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ment  which  added  all  the  uncertainties  of  feminine  caprice 
to  the  harshness  of  power, — therein — uncurbed  by  law. 
In  a  letter,  undated,  but  doubtless  written  either  in  the 
July,  August,  or  September  of  1592,  and  addressed  to  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  he  allows  his  growing  bitterness  of 
Spirit  to  appear  with  small  restraint ;  and  shews,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  keen  regard  for  the  interests  and  honour 
of  England,  and  especially  for  her  naval  greatness,  had  not 
one  whit  lessened.  After  adverting  to  certain  nautical 
details,  touching  the  Great  Susan,  on  which  he  had  con- 
sulted Sir  John  Hawkins,  I  know  nobody  but  yourself,"  he 
adds,  had  I  been  at  liberty, — that  would  undertake  to  set 
her  out ;  and  a  good  strength  is  thereby  wanting,  especially 
where  a  sure  man's  aid  is  required.  It  is  hard  to  lessen  that 
that  was  [little],  but  it  is  [thought  ?]  more  profitable  to  punish 
my  great  treasons,  than  that  I  should  either  strengthen  the 

fleet,  or  do  many  other  things  that  lie  in  the  ditches  

I  was  yesterday  advertised  by  a  man  of  mine,  coming  from 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  that  there  are  twenty  ships  of  war 
that  lie  between  Scilly  and  Ushant,  to  take  up  our  new- 
levied  men,  and  to  search  for  any  prizes  that  shall  be  sent 
home.  If  any  of  the  ships  in  the  narrow^  seas  were  sent 
for  a  time,  or  other  course  taken,  it  were  most  necessary. 
Or  else  we  shall  lose  all ;  and  be  a  scorn  to  all  nations. 
But  we  are  so  much  busied  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
(of  whose  many  tangled  troubles  there  will  never  be  end) 
that  we  forget  our  own  affairs,  our  profit,  and  our  honour. 
He  is  of  a  mean  conceit  that  looks  not  into  the  purpose  of 
this  [penance  ?*  or  peace.] "  ^'I  see,"  he  says  after- 
wards, there  is  a  determination  to  disgrace  me  and  ruin  me ; 
and  therefore  I  beseech  your  Lordship  not  to  offend  Her 
Majesty  any  more  by  suing  for  me.  I  am  now  resolved  of 
*  This  word  is  illegible  in  MS. 
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the  matter.  /  07ily  desire  that  I  may  he  stayed  no  one  hour 
from  all  the  extremities  that  either  Law  or  Precedent  can 
avouch ;  and,  if  that  be  too  little,  would  God  that  it  were 
withal  concluded,  that  I  might  feed  the  lions,  as  I  go  by,  to 
save  labour.  For  the  torment  of  the  mind  cannot  be  greater; 
and,  for  the  body,  would  others  did  res2wct  themselves  as 
much  as  lvalue  it  at  little  "'\ 

The  first  occasion  even  of  a  mitigation  of  the  hardships 
of  this  imprisonment  was,  it  seems,  the  urgent  necessity  of 
Raleigh's  influence  in  curbing  the  half-mutinous  sailors  of 
the  West,  on  their  return  with  the  Carracks ;  in  saving  the 
precious  contents  of  these  from  further  waste  and  embezzle- 
ment ;  and,  above  all,  in  settling  the  partition  of  the  spoil. 

To  bring  this  to  some  good  effect,"  wrote  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins to  Lord  Burghley,  in  September,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
is  the  especial  man."  ....  ''That  the  account  be  prepared 
and  drawn  into  some  order,  divers  persons  must  repair  unto 
him,  and  the  concourse  for  the  answering  of  [so]  many 
matters  will  draw  many  together,  and  such  as  are  not  fit  to 
come  to  the  place  where  he  now  is.  /  do  not  perceive  that 
he  hath  done  anything  in  his  accounts,  nor  that  he  hath  any 
disposition  to  do  anything  while  he  is  there.  Therefore,  if 
it  might  please  your  Lordship  to  be  a  means  to  her  Majesty 
that,  for  the  time,  he  might  be  in  some  other  place  near 
London,  it  might  very  much  set  forward  her  Majesty's 
service,  and  might  benefit  her  portion,  for  I  see  none  of  so 
ready  a  disposition  to  lay  the  ground  how  her  Majesty's 
portion  may  be  increased  as  he  is ;  and  [he]  can  best  bring 
it  about."  *  This  letter  evidently  induced  Lord  Burghley  to 
bestir  himself.    He  got  instant  leave  for  Sir  Walter's  jour- 

f  Ra]ei{2:h  to  the  Lord  Admiral  Howard,  [Tower,  between  July  and 
September,  1592.]  Domestic  Correspondence,  as  above,  ccxii.,  319, 
♦  Bwrgliley  Papers,  in  Lansdowne  MS.,  70,  fol.  88, 
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ney  on  to  the  West,  on  condition  that  he  went  as  a  State 
prisoner,  still  in  the  custody  of  his  appointed  keeper.  And 
he  took  special  care  to  send  Robert  Cecil  to  the  scene  of 
operations,  in  advance.  These  affairs  teem  with  pictures 
of  the  times  in  which  they  passed  ;  none  of  them,  perhaps, 
fuller  of  interest  than  Cecil's  minute  account  to  his  father 
of  the  incidents  of  his  mission,  contained  in  several  letters, 
the  originals  of  which  are  preserved  at  Hatfield,  and  con- 
temporary copies  in  the  Rolls  House.  From  one  of  these 
we  learn  that  Robert  Cecil  reached  Exeter  on  the  19th  of 
September  (eight  days,  therefore,  after  the  date  of  Hawkins' 
letter  to  Burghley),  after  a  rapid  journey,  and,  on  the  same 
day,  wrote  thus:* — ^'I  do  send  this  bearer  only  to  your 
Lordship  that  you  may  know  I  have  passed  by  Exeter. 
Whomsoever  I  met  by  the  way  within  seven  miles,  that 
either  had  anything  in  cloak-bag  or  in  mail  which  did  but 
smell  of  the  prizes,  either  at  Dartmouth  or  Plymouth,  (for 
I  assure  your  Lordship  I  could  well  smell  them  almost,  such 
hath  been  the  spoils  of  amber  and  musk  amongst  them),  I 
did,  though  he  had  little  about  him,  return  him  with  me  to 
the  town  of  Exeter ;  where  I  [also]  stayed  any  that  should 
carry  news  to  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth,  at  the  gates  of  the 
town.  I  compelled  them  also  to  tell  me  where  any  trunks 
or  mails  were.  And  I,  by  this  inquisition,  finding  the  people 
stubborn  till  I  had  committed  two  innkeepers  to  prison, 
which  example  would  have  won  the  Queen  20,000/.  a  week 
past.f  I  have  light  upon  a  Londoner's  [agent  ?],  in  whose 
house  we  have  found  a  bag  of  seed  pearls."  ....  I  do 
mean,  my  Lord,"  he  proceeds,  forthwith  to  be  in  Dart- 
*  Domestic  Correspondence,  Elizabeth,  vol.  ccxii.,  233  (Rolls  House.) 

t  So  in  MS.  Hopes  and  fears  about  spoil  bein^  evidently  too  strong* 
for  syntax.  In  these  letters  it  is  fair  to  make  much  allowance.  Yet  Sir 
Robert's  style  is  rarely  better. 
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mouth,  and  to  have  a  privy  search  there,  and  in  Plymouth. 
I  have  stayed  here  this  morning  because  I  understood  of 
divers  things.  And  by  my  rough  deahng  with  them,  I  have 
left  an  impression  with  the  Mayor  and  the  rest.  I  have 
taken  order  to  search  every  bag  or  mail  coming  from  the 
West.  And,  though  I  fear  that  the  birds  be  flown — for 
jewels,  pearls,  and  amber, — yet  will  I  not  doubt  but  to  save 
her  Majesty  ....  that  which  shall  be  worth  my  journey. 
My  Lord,  there  never  was  such  spoil !....!  will  suppress 
the  confluence  of  these  buyers,  of  which  there  are  above 
two  thousand  [so  in  MS.]  And  except  they  be  removed, 
there  will  be  no  good.  The  name  of  '  Commissioner '  is 
common  in  this  country,  ....  but  my  sending  down  hath 
made  many  stagger.     Fouler  ways,  desperater  ways,  nor 

more  obstinate  people,  did  I  never  meet  with  All  the 

goods  whereof  I  send  you  a  note  were  bought  since  the 
Proclamation  [forbidding  any  dealings  in  the  contents  of  the 
Carracks]  I  found  besides,  in  this  unlocked  for  search,  an 
armlet  of  gold,  [and]  a  fork  and  spoon  of  crystal  with 
rubies,  which  I  reserve  for  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty's  cap- 
tive comes  after  me,  but  I  have  outrid  him,  and  will  be  at 
Dartmouth  before  him." 

The  arrival  of  Raleigh  is  narrated,  in  a  letter  of  two 
days'  later  date,  and  in  a  tone  which  indicates  the  different 
destination  of  the  epistle.  Readers  who  chance  to  be 
familiar  with  the  details  of  Robert  Cecil's  life  and  character 
will  be  suitably  edified  by  his  allusion  to  Raleigh's  "  brutish 
offence."  Within  one  half  hour,"  he  writes,  Sir  Walter 
Ptaleigh  arrived  with  his  keeper,  Mr.  Blount.  I  assure  you, 
Sir,  his  poor  servants,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
goodly  men,  and  all  the  mariners,  came  to  him  with  such 
shouts  and  joy,  as  I  never  saw  a  man  more  troubled  to  quiet 
them  in  my  life.    But  his  heart  is  broken  ;  for  he  is  'cery 
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extreme  pensive  longer  than  he  is  busied,  in  which  he  can 

toil  terribly  The  meeting  between  him  and  Sir  John 

Gilbert  was  with  tears  on  Sir  John's  part  Whensoever 

he  is  saluted  with  congratulations  for  liberty,  he  doth 
answer,  '  No  ;  I  am  still  the  Queen  of  England's  poor  cap- 
tive.' /  wished  him  to  conceal  it;  because  here  it  doth 
diminish  his  credit,  which  I  do  vow  to  you  before  God  is 
greater  amongst  the  mariners  than  I  thought  for.  I  do 
grace  him  as  much  as  I  may,  for  I  find  him  marvellous 
greedy  to  do  anything  to  recover  the  conceit  of  his  brutish 
offence."  ....  Sir  John  Gilbert's  heart,"  he  adds,  ''was  so 
great,  till  his  brother  was  at  liberty,  as  he  never  came,  but 
once^  to  the  town  ;  and  never  was  aboard."  This  strong 
affection  struck  Sir  Robert  Cecil  very  much  with  surprise, 
(as  it  well  might,)  and  he  recurs  to  it  more  than  once. 
His  letter  to  the  Vice-Chamberlain  is  wound  up  thus  :  ''If  you 
retain  me  not  in  the  good  thoughts  of  her  mind  whose 
angelical  quality  works  strange  influences  in  the  hearts  of  a 
couple  of  her  servants  [his  correspondent  and  himself], 
according  to  their  several  moulds,  actum  est  de  amicitia"  * 
The  apportionment  of  these  rich  spoils  employed  a  multi- 
tude of  official  persons  during  many  months ;  occasioned 
many  heartburnings,  and,  as  it  seems,  even  some  permanent 
enmities.  The  entire  cargoes  of  the  captured  vessels  had 
been  estimated  at  as  a  large  a  sum  as  500,000/.  Few  single 
ships  had  ever  sailed  even  from  the  Indies,  with  so  rich  a 
freight  as  that  embarked  on  board  the  Madre  de  Dios. 
King  Philip,  it  was  asserted,  had  ordered  that  the  chief 
officers  of  this  principal  Carrack  should  be  sworn  "never  to 
yield  the  ship  to  Englishmen,' but  to  sink  her  rather."!  The 

♦  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneag^e,  Dartmouth,  21st  September, 
1592.— Z^ic/,  ccxii.,  234. 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  Burg^hley,  Deptford,  1 7th  September,  1592. 
(Lansdowne  MS.  70,  fol.  153.) 
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Queen's  personal  covetousness  was  at  length  excited  to 
a  degree  which  sets  in  strong  relief  the  petty  trickeries 
wherewith,  in  the  preceding  spring,  it  had  been  endeavoured 
to  throw  every  possible  shilling  of  outlay  upon  those  who 
w^ere  to  risk  both  life  and  livelihood  in  an  enterprise,  which, 
if  it  was  not  the  legitimate  service  of  the  Crown  and  people 
of  England,  was  mere  piracy.  Before  the  disputes  were  over. 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  had  thus 
to  expostulate  with  the  Lord  Treasurer,  upon  the  obvious 
advantages  of  some  measure  of  honesty,  and  to  touch — of 
course  with  due  courtly  reserve,  and  in  the  prescribed 
courtly  forms, — on  what,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  was 
an  extremely  tickle  matter  : " — It  were,"  argues  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  "  utterly  to  overthrow  all  service,  if  due  regard 
were  not  had  of  my  Lord  of  Cumberland  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  with  the  rest  of  the  Adventurers,  who  would  never 
be  induced  to  further  adventure,  if  they  were  not  princely 
considered  of,  and  herein  I  found  her  Majesty  very  princely 
disposed''  And  he  illustrates  her  Majesty's  princely  dispo- 
sition by  adding  presently  :  —    My  Lord  Cumberland 

delivered  me  an  offer  here  at  the  Court  I  persuaded 

him  to  forbear  any  offer  [i.e.  statement  of  what  he  would 
consent  to  take]  until  I  might  have  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  > 
growing  doubtful  that  his  [Lordship's  tender,]  being  less 
than  formerly  had  been  made,  Sir  Walter  would  rest  dis- 
contented;  [to]  which  opinion  of  mine  my  Lord  yielded 
willingly."  * 

If  it  had  been  hoped  that  Raleigh's  condition  as  the 
Queen's  captive"  would  prevent  his  open  protest  against 
injustice,  whatever  his  inward  discontent,  the  hope  was 
disappointed.  The  documentary  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
the  great  Carrack"  is  scattered,  in  most  disorderly  fashion, 
♦  Burghley  Papers,  in  Lansdowne  MS.  70,  fol.  210. 
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through  several  volumes  of  Lord  Burghley  s  papers  (be- 
longing to  that  section  of  them  which,  after  narrowly 
escaping  the  cheesemonger,  is  now  preserved  amongst  the 
Lansdowne  MSS.),  and  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  from  their 
copious  details — descending  to  elaborate  calculations  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  himself,  of  the  market  prices  of 
pepper — the  essential  and  no  more  than  the  essential  facts 
of  the  story.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  actual  outlay 
of  the  Adventurers  with  Raleigh  amounted  to  34,000^. ;  and 
that  the  Queen's  princely  disposition  "  led  her  to  direct 
that  they  should  receive,  both  in  recoupment  of  that 
outlay,  and  as  their  share  in  the  splendid  prize,  36,000/.* 
One  would  like  to  have  been  apprized  of  Mr.  Chancellor 
Fortescue's  reflections  on  the  "encouragement"  thus  afforded 
to  future  Adventurers  in  the  exaction  of  crippling  reprisals 
from  the  power  which  had  repeatedly  invaded  Ireland  ; 
had  sent  the  Armada  against  England  ;  and  had  stirred  up 
unceasing  mortal  strife  against  every  interest  dear  to 
Englishmen,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

This  attempt  at  a  settlement  having  failed,  the  discussion 
was  protracted.  It  appears,  from  a  paper  in  Raleigh's  own 
hand,  that  the  essential  meanness  of  these  transactions  is 
far  from  being  expressed  in  the  statement  just  made.  The 
treatment,  relatively,  of  the  powerful  magnate  of  the  North, 
and  of  the  discarded  favourite,  now  a  poor  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  is  shewn  thus  : — "The  Earl  of  Cumberland  is  allowed 
also  36,000/.,  and  his  account  [of  disbursements]  came  but 
to  19,000/.    He  hath  17,000/.  of  profit,  who  adventured  for 

♦  8ir  Walter,  with  an  admirable  directness,  not  always  found  in  him, 
and  which  here  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  official  forms  of  this  as  of 
some  other  periods,  put  the  matter  with  mercantile  brevity  thus  : — 

"  The  account  of  our  whole  charg-e  amounteth  to   34,000/. 

Her  Majesty  hath  given  directions  that  we  shaU  leceive...  36,000/. 
So  as  there  is  given  us  of  profit,   2,000/." 
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himself.  We  that  served  the  Queen,  and  [we  that]  assisted 
her  service,  have  not  our  own  again.*  ....  I  was  the  cause 
that  all  this  has  come  to  the  Queen,  and  that  the  King  of 
Spain  hath  spent  300,000/  the  last  year.  And  I  lose,  in  the 
last  year,  in  the  voyage  of  my  Lord  Thomas  Howard  [i.e. 
the  first  expedition  to  the  Azores  in  which  he  had  incurred 
a  severer  loss,  not  here  to  be  spoken  of  by  Raleigh],  1,600/., 
besides  the  interest  of  11,000/.,  which  I  have  paid  ever 

since  this  voyage  began  I  carried  the  ship  from  hence 

to  Falmouth,  and  from  thence  to  the  North  Cape  of  Spain ; 

and  they  only  sat  still,  and  did  but  disburse  Double 

is  quits  to  them  ;  and  less  than  mine  own  to  me.  To  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  seventeen  thousand  pounds  [profit,  or 
prize  money,  in  addition  to  the  return  of  his  actual  outlay], 
who  adventured  for  himself.  And  I  [adventured]  for  the 
Queen.''  t 

Those  personal  characteristics  of  Elizabeth  herself,  which, 
in  such  matters  as  this,  fix  on  her  a  personal  responsibility, 
are  established  by  a  long  chain  of  evidence.  And  the  chain 
contains  too  many  links  which  have  been  tested,  heretofore, 
to  need  rigid  assay  on  every  new  occasion.  But  there  would 
be  injustice  in  throwing  all  the  stress  there.  Raleigh's  life- 
long friend  well  knew  his  man  when  (in  The  Ruins  of  Time), 
he  wrote  of  Lord  Burghley  : — 

"  O  grief  of  griefs  \  0  gall  of  all  good  hearts ! 
To  see  that  virtue  should  despised  be 
Of  him,  that  first  was  raised  for  virtuous  parts, 
And  now,  broad- spreading  like  an  aged  tree, 
Lets  none  shoot  up  that  nigh  him  planted  he,'* 

For  his  son.  Lord  Burghley  was  now,  notoriously,  even 
more  jealous  than  for  himself.    And  Spenser's  incisive  lines 

*  He  had  elsewhere  shewn  that  even  that  2,000^.  of  apparent  profit 
had  been  absorbed  by  expenses  contingent  on  the  transaction, 
f  Lanidowne  MS.,  70,  fol.  2J7  ;  by  the  old  enumeration,  94. 
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would  have  suited  son  just  as  well  as  father,  were  it  not  for 
the  age  ascribed  to  his  poetical  type,  and  for  the  reference 
to  antecedents. 

At  this  time,  and  for  long  afterwards,  Robert  Cecil  kept 
up  all  the  appearances  of  close  friendship  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  In  his  behaviour  to  Lady  Raleigh,  he  must  have 
kept  them  up  so  well  as  to  succeed  in  impressing  her  with  a 
strong  belief  in  his  sincerity,  and  in  inducing  her  to  write 
to  him  with  that  unsuspecting  open-heartedness  which  was 
so  natural  in  a  wife  who  thought  herself  addressing,  in  one 
correspondent,  a  powerful  statesman  and  her  husband's 
warm  friend.  Her  letters  to  him  are  of  exceeding  interest. 
They  contain  (as  might  be  expected)  many  allusions  both  to 
persons  and  to  incidents  now  obscure.  They  not  infrequently 
contain  also  passages  of  so  sharp  a  point,  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  Raleigh's  table  talk  may  sometimes  have  found 
its  way  into  his  wife's  letters. 

The  precise  date  of  his  partial  freedom  is  doubtful.  We 
find  him  writing  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  from  Durham 
House,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1592,  on  the  alfairs  of  an 
Italian  merchant  named  Corsini.  When  released  from  custody 
he  was  still  exiled  from  Court.  But  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
Lady  Raleigh  there  is  evidence  that  almost  immediately 
after  his  release  from  an  official  keeper  was  accorded — 
whether  late  in  1592,  or  early  in  1593, — his  thoughts  began 
again  to  turn,  either  of  themselves,  or  by  the  counsel  of 
friends,  towards  some  remote  and  difficult  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery. It  is  very  probable,  but  not  apparent,  that  this 
may  have  been  that  expedition  to  Guiana,  and  search  for 
the  fabled  El  Dorado,  which  was  not  actually  undertaken 
for  two  years  to  come.  The  letter  in  which  this  new  bent 
of  his  thoughts  is  shewn,  was  written  to  Cecil,  in  the 
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February  of  1593.  It  opens  with  one  of  those  little 
enigmas,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  : — "  I  received 
your  tablets," — writes  Lady  Raleigh, — of  no  less  rare 
device,  than  the  sentence  within  was  comfortable.  If  faith 
were  broken  with  me,  I  was  yet  far  away.  But  I  fear  that 
my  mistress, — ^  if  all  hearts  were  open,  and  all  desires 
known,' — might,  without  so  great  curiosity  of  deciphering^ 
read  her  own  destiny  in  a  plain  alphabet.  But  we  are  both 
great  believers,  and  therein  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  nourish 
our  own  minds  with  what  we  would.  Now,  Sir,  for  the  rest, 
/  ho]pe^  for  my  sake^  you  will  rather  draw  for  water  from 
the  East  J  than  help  him  forward  towards  the  Sunset ;  if 
any  respect  to  me^  or  love  to  him^  be  not  forgotten.  But 
every  month  hath  his  flower,  and  every  season  his  content ; 
and  you  great  Councillors  are  so  full  of  new  counsels,  that 
you  are  steady  in  nothing.  We  poor  soids  that  have  bought 
sorrow  at  a  high  price,  desire,  and  can  be  pleased  with,  the 
same  misfortunes  ice  hold;  fearing  alterations  will  but 
multiply  miseries.  I  know  only  your  persuasions  are  of 
effect  with  him,  and  held  as  oracles  tied  together  by  love  : 
Therefore,  I  humbly  beseech  you,  rather  stay  him  than 
further  him."  * 

Whether  the  expedition  thus  pondered  over  early  in 
1593,  was  that  actually  undertaken  in  1595,  or  some  other  of 
different  aim,  it  may  well  be  inferred  that  the  leisure  of  the 
intervening  years  proved  very  favourable  to  renewed  studies 
of  those  records  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  enterprise  which 
in  former  days  had  engaged  Raleigh's  attention  not  a  little. 
Now,  their  number  and  their  interest  had  greatly  increased. 
We  can  still  look  at  some  of  the  identical  documents  and 
charts  on  which,  at  this  period,  Raleigh's  eyes  were  often  bent. 

♦  Extracts  from  Hatfield  MSS.,  in  Additional  MS.  6177,  39,  (British 
Museum.) 
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Much  of  the  time  was  spent  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire, 
a  place  for  ever  associated  with  his  memory,  although, 
within  his  own  lifetime,  he  and  his  were  already  stripped  of 
all  possession  there.  A  strong  delight  in  ^'the  royal  ordering 
of  gardens,"  was  one  of  the  many  sumptuous  and  seductive 
tastes  which  Raleigh  shared  with  his  great  contemporary, 
Lord  Bacon.  They  seem  to  have  thought,  in  common,  that 
a  garden  is  among  ^^the  purest  of  human  pleasures ;  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man  ;  without  which, 
building  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handiworks."  In  some 
features  of  picturesque  beauty  which  are  still  salient  enough 
to  catch  the  eye,  even  as  we  are  hurled  past  Sherborne, 
when  journeying  to  Exeter  by  the  South  Western  line, 
we  see  remnants  of  Raleigh's  pursuits,  when  more  ambi- 
tious employments  were  perforce  suspended.  It  was  also 
at  this  time  that  he  occupied  himself  with  rebuilding  the 
mansion. 

Sherborne  brought  Sir  Walter  other  avocations,  less  de- 
lightful than  those  of  fine  gardening  and  stately  building. 
It  had  been  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  ancient  see, 
founded  at  Sherborne,  and  translated  to  Salisbury.  By 
Bishop  Salcot,  this  and  some  neighbouring  manors  had  been 
alienated,  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  to  the  Protector 
Somerset,  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 
When  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  Salcot,  who  had  been 
always  a  Romanist,  if  of  any  religion  at  all,  filed  a  Bill  in 
Chancery  against  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  lessee,  in  which 
he  alleged  that  his  grant  to  the  Duke  had  been  made  under 
threats,  and  "  in  fear  for  his  life  ;  "  and  obtained  its  revoca- 
tion. Several  months  before  Raleigh's  ''great  treason," 
a  Queen's  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Sarum,  exhorting  them,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  shew 
their  loyalty  by  granting  him  a  favourable  lease  of  Sher- 
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borne  and  its  appurtenances.  The  desired  lease  was  granted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Sarnm  to  the  Queen,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1592,  and  was  regranted  by  the  Queen  to  Raleigh, 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  We  find  his  name  as  a 
principal  gentleman  of  Dorsetshire,"  in  a  list  of  county 
notables,  bearing  the  same  date  as  the  first  named  lease,  and 
drawn  up,  as  it  seems,  in  reference  to  measures  of  national 
defence.  At  about  the  same  time,  Sir  Walter  appointed  a 
certain  John  Meere — afterwards  a  sore  thorn  in  his  flesh — 
to  be  Keeper  of  Sherborne  Castle,"  with  powers  to  receive 
dues  from  tenants,  and  to  cut  down  timber  '^for  my  Castle 
of  Sherborne."  Sir  Walter  appears  to  have  fully  shared  the 
unscrupulousness  of  his  contemporaries  in  relation  to  profi- 
table bargains  of  church  lands.  In  April,  1594,  Bishop 
Coldwell  wrote  thus  to  Henry  Brooke,  (afterwards  Lord 
Cobham)  concerning  a  negotiation  then  pending  for  leases  of 
other  Sarum  manors,  called  Burton,  Holnest,  and  Up  Cerne, 
or  Upcorne,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  all  men  living,  is  least 
deserving  of  the  same,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  in  regard  of  his 

unkindness  and  wrong  done  to  me  He  hath  abated 

the  rent  by  six  pounds  a  year  less  than  ever  was  paid  before ! 
.  .  .  .  But  if  it  might  satisfy  him  to  have  it  [i.e.  the  lease] 
at  the  rent  it  goeth  for ;  "  and  so  on,  in  the  usual  strain.  * 

Ultimately,  Sir  Walter's  original  lease  of  Sherborne  [for 
ninety-nine  years,]  was  surrendered,  and  converted  into  an 
estate  of  inheritance,  in  fee  farm.  This  new  estate  in- 
cluded the  manors  of  Sherborne,   Newland,  Castleton, 

*  Recitals  in  Patent  Molly  4  Edward  VI. ;  Domestic  Correspondence, 
Edward  VI.,  vol.  x,  3 ;  Kallender  of  the  Principall  Gentlemen  in  the 
several  Counties^  Src.  Ibid,  Elizabeth,  vol.  ccxi. ;  Letter  to  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Sarum.  Ibid.  Elizabeth,  vol.  ccxi.,  18  a.;  Warrant,  &c. 
Ibid,  Elizabeth,  vol.  ccxii.  214 ;  Extracts  from  Hatfield  MSS.,  in 
Additional  MS.,  6,177,  fol.  52. 
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Wootton  Whitfield,  Yetminster,  Caundell  Bishop  and 
Up  Cerne.*  It  brought  in  its  train  not  a  little  litigation 
and  trouble  of  various  kinds,  the  narrative  of  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  certain  important  points  in  Raleigh's 
character  and  fortunes;  and  will  therefore  claim  brief 
notice  hereafter. 

The  expedition  to  Guiana,  which  was  fairly  entered  on  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1595,  gave  its  colour  to  the  whole 
remainder  of  Raleigh's  life.  Its  history  would  have  far 
more  interest  could  it  have  been  here  prefaced  by  some 
account,  however  brief,  of  the  preceding  Spanish  expedi- 
tions— full  of  marvels  even  in  the  baldest  recital — and  also 
of  those  wild  traditions  of  '  The  Golden,'  which  (long  before 
the  date  of  Raleigh's  journey)  had  cast  a  degree  of  poetic 
glamour  over  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  some  very  pro- 
saic ruffians.  But  the  most  rapid  narrative  of  those  won- 
derful expeditions  would  carry  us  too  far  afield.  We  linger 
somewhat  over  Raleigh's  own  Guianian  enterprise,  as  well  as 
over  other  remote-lying  episodes  of  his  eventful  life,  because 
he,  and  all  that  befel  him,  is  the  one  great  historic  memory 
of  our  district, — it  would  scarcely  be  hyperbolical  to  say  of 
our  county.  Devon,  it  is  true,  abounds  in  great  memories  ; 
but,  after  all,  it  can  boast  no  greater  worthy — after  every 
allowance  for  his  errors  and  shortcomings — than  Walter 
Raleigh.  And,  if  we  look  deep  enough,  every  town, 
Jtlmost  every  village,  of  Devon  has  something  to  tell  us 
about  him.  Here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Haldons, 
every  mile  of  ground  has  some  Raleigh  memorial  or  other, 
for  the  mind,  if  not  for  the  eye.    But  his  career  would  be  a 

*  Exchequer  Memoranda  of  King's  Remembrancer,  6  Jas.  I.  (Mich. 
Term)  545  ;  7  Jas.  I.  253. 

N  2 
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very  incompreliensible  one,  were  tlie  story  told  without  fair 
inclusion  of  its  far-off  episodes, — 

"  And  with  them  all  his  travel's  history  : 
AVherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 
It  is  our  hint  to  speak." 

An  officer  of  Raleigh's,  Jacob  Whiddon  by  name,  had 
been  sent  by  his  master  to  Trinidad,  as  early  as  in  1594, 
by  way  of  pioneer.  His  special  instructions  were  to  exa- 
mine the  river  Orinoco,  and  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of 
entering  and  navigating  it.  His  voyage  was  of  small 
service,  even  on  those  points.  He  found  Antonio  de  Berreo 
acting  as  Governor  of  Trinidad,  was  received  by  him  with 
plausible  appearances  of  amity,  but  presently  lost  some  of 
his  crew  by  imprisonment ;  and  had  to  return  with  but  a 
lame  report.  Raleigh  himself  set  sail  from  Plymouth  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1595,  with  five  ships,  and  the  usual 
supply  of  smaller  craft  for  river  navigation.  On«  of  the 
ships  belonged  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Howard  of 
Effingham,  who,  like  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  was  a  contributor  to 
the  costs  of  the  expedition.  The  officers,  gentlemen-adven- 
turers, and  soldiers,  numbered  just  a  hundred,  in  addition 
to  the  crews. 

Sir  Walter  made  Trinidad  before  the  end  of  March,  and 
instantly  took  measures  for  a  survey  of  the  coast,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  Berreo's  treachery  to  his  lieutenant.  He 
attacked  and  took  the  Spanish  town  of  St.  Joseph,  where 
he  found  five  Indian  caciques,  bound  to  one  chain,  who  had 
been  subjected  to  tortures  so  ingeniously  cruel  as  almost  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  Berreo,  before  serving  Philip  in  his 
fleet,  may  have  served  him  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  deliv.ery  of  these  caciques  was  the  first  act  by  which 
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Raleigh  became  known  to  the  natives.  The  fame  of  it 
spread ;  and  it  was  long  before  that  act  of  mercy  was 
forgotten  among  them.  The  governor,  notwithstanding  his 
brutal  cruelty,  was,  it  seems,  a  man  of  soldierly  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  was  treated  by  Raleigh  better  than  he  deserved 
to  be.  They  had  many  colloquies  about  Guiana  and  El 
Dorado  J  before  Berreo  had  any  suspicion  that  his  captor  was 
a  rival  explorer. 

Sir  Walter  was  previously  familiar  with  such  of  the 
details  of  Berreo's  expeditions  as  had  been  told — not,  per- 
haps, without  a  liberal  use  of  colour — by  Domingo  de  Vera, 
who,  after  serving  in  them,  had  been  sent  by  Berreo  into 
Spain,  to  gather  contributions  and  recruits.  According  to 
this  man's  account,  the  enterprise  was  begun  in  1582,  and 
pursued  into  a  region  so  thick  with  Indians,  *'as  that  they 
would  shadow  the  sun."  Vera  has,  of  course,  the  old  story 
— **in  that  country  they  anoint  themselves  with  gold  dust, 
to  make  the  braver  show."  His  account  of  the  methods  of 
getting  the  gold  sound  less  marvellous  now  than  they  did 
then.  They  dig  up,  he  says,  great  buckets-full  of  earth, 
which  they  carried  to  wash  at  the  river ;  that  which  came 
in  powder  they  kept  for  the  '  boracheras,'  and  that  which 
was  in  nuggets  they  wrought  into  eagles."  ....  We  saw 
Indians  with  the  points  of  their  shoulders  higher  than  the 
crowns  of  their  heads  ;  .  .  .  .  and  they  danced  all  covered 
with  gold."  *  Whenever  Raleigh  repeated  to  his  country- 
men these  tales  of 

"  The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,'* 

he  was  very  careful  to  mark  the  boundaries  between  what 
he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  heard.    And  as  to  the  parti- 

*  Raleig-h,  Abstract  of  certain  Spanyai'des'  Letters  concernino  Guiana 
and  ....  Ore)ioquej{\^i^^), 
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cular  marvels  told  by  Vera,  he  published  them,  I  think, 
before  his  own  outset. 

To  this  previous  information,  Berreo  now  added,  in  his 
conversations,  many  details  of  his  own  journeys,  and  the 
copy  of  a  strange  document  which  he  had  found  among  the 
official  records  of  the  Spanish  town  of  Saint  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico.  Purporting  to  be  the  solemn  deposition, 
immediately  before  death,  of  a  certain  Juan  Martinez,  w^ho 
had  served  under  Diego  de  Ordaz  in  the  first  attempt  to 
ascend  the  Orinoco,  this  paper  asserted  that  the  writer  had 
heen  cast  adrift  on  that  river,  for  some  offence  against  his 
comrades,  and  found,  at  length,  by  Indians  of  Guiana,  w^ho 
carried  him  to  Manoa, — called  by  Martinez,  from  the 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals  which  he  saw  there, 
''Manoa  the  Golden," — their  capital.  ''He  lived  there 
seven  months,  but  was  not  suffered  to  wander  into  the 
country ;  and  the  Indians  who  at  first  conducted  him  to  the 
capital,  took  the  precaution  of  blindfolding  him,  not 
removing  the  veil  from  his  eyes  until  he  was  ready  to  enter 
the  city.  It  was  at  noon  that  he  passed  the  gates,  and  it 
took  him  all  that  day  and  the  next,  walking  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  before  he  arrived  at  the  Palace  of  '  Inga,'  the 
Emperor."*  On  desiring  to  return  to  the  coast,  after  his 
seven  months  residence  at  Manoa,  Martinez  was  convoyed, 
he  says,  by  a  party  of  natives  to  the  bank  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  he  descended  to  Saint  Juan,  where  he  fell  mortally 
sick.  Whatever  the  degTee  of  faith  which  Raleigh  may 
have  given  to  this  story,  it  is  certain  that  his  colloquies 
wdth  Antonio  de  Berreo  strengthened  his  purpose,  in  spite 
of  the  conviction  he  had  already  attained  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  navigation  were  excessive,  and  the  distance  of 
Guiana  from  the  coast  much  greater  than  he  had  been  told. 
*  Raleigh,  Discovery  of  Guiana, 
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Leaving  his  ships  at  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
Raleigh  proceeded  to  thread  his  course  amidst  the  innume- 
rable channels  of  that  river;  the  whole  exploring  force 
being  embarked  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  gallego  which  I 
caused  to  be  fashioned  like  a  galley,  in  one  barge,  two 
wherries,  and  a  ship's  boat  of  the  Lions  Whelp ;  in  which 
we  carried  a  hundred  persons  and  their  victuals  for  a 
month."  *  The  journey  thus  commenced  failed  almost  as 
completely  in  the  attainment  of  its  immediate  object  as  had 
the  many  previous  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards.  But, 
iinhke  them,  it  laid  a  basis  of  friendly  intercourse  and 
traffic  between  the  explorers  and  the  natives  of  many  large 
and  fertile  territories.  It  also  made  additions  to  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  the  extent  of  w^hich  is  remarkable  when 
measured  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  And  all  that 
Raleigh  saw  in  an  eventful  voyage,  confirmed  his  previous 
belief  of  the  great  and  diversified  natural  wealth  of  Guiana, 
and  of  the  practicability  of  establishing  valuable  English 
■settlements  there.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  in  that 
belief  he  lived  and  died. 

At  the  outset  of  their  boat-voyage  the  explorers  had,  says 
Raleigh,  ^'as  much  sea  to  cross  over  in  our  wherries  as 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  in  a  great  billow  ;  the  wind 
and  current  being  both  very  strong."  f  They  had  then  to 
face  a  river  navigation  of  such  extreme  intricacy  that  all 
possibility  of  success  seems  to  have  hinged  on  an  accident 
— quite  unlooked  for,  but  instantly  turned  to  profit — which 
gave  them  two  Indian  pilots,  each  of  wh^om  (little  as  he 
knew),  was  able  to  eke  out  the  scanty  knowledge  of  his 
fellow.  "  But  for  this  chance  I  think  we  had  never  found 
the  way  either  to  Guiana  or  back  to  our  ships.f  They 
sujBFered  variously,  but  almost  equally,  from  sudden  shoal- 

*  Raleigh,  Discovery  of  Gui&na,  [Schomburgk's  edit.  p.  47.] 
t  Ibid.,  p.  47.    :  Ibid. 
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iiigs  of  the  water ;  from  currents  and  rapids  of  amazing 
violence ;  and  from  a  density  of  vegetation  along  the  river 
banks,  which,  during  a  portion  of  their  journey,  deprived 
them  alike  of  air  in  the  boats,  and  of  resting  places  on  land. 
Twice  their  galley  was  aground,  and  in  imminent  peril. 
Turning,  at  length,  into  a  smaller  river,  on  an  assurance 
that  it  would  take  them  to  a  great  Indian  town,  the  scenery 
was  changed,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  Prospero.  On  both 
sides  of  this  stream  we  passed  the  most  beautiful  country 
that  ever  mine  eyes  beheld ;  ....  we  now  saw  plains  of 
twenty  miles  in  length,  the  grass  short  and  green,  and  in 
divers  parts  groves  of  trees  by  themselves,  as  if  they  had 
been  by  all  the  art  and  labour  in  the  world  so  made  of 
purpose ;  and  still,  as  we  rowed,  the  deer  came  down  feeding 
by  the  water's  side  as  if  they  had  been  used  to  a  keeper's 
call."* 

Meanwhile,  the  distances  to  be  traversed  exceeded  even 
the  most  cautious  estimates.  The  toil  of  the  rowers  (in 
which  the  officers  and  gentlemen  took  their  full  share  with 
the  sailors)  began  to  wear  down  their  strength  and  spirit. 
They  were  now  four  hundred  miles  from  their  ships.  They 
had  already  doubled  their  stipulated  time  of  absence.  And 
suddenly  the  great  river  they  were  now  embarked  on,  rose 
w^ith  a  fury,  of  which  Humboldt  and  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
burgk,  in  recent  days,  have  been  as  startled  witnesses,  as 
Raleigh  and  his  companions  were  in  their  day.  Whoso- 
ever," writes  Sir  Walter,  ^'liad  seen  or  proved  the  fury  of 
that  river  after  it  began  to  arise,  and  had  been  a  month  and 
odd  days  as  we  were  from  hearing  ought  from  our  ships  .  .  . 
would  perchance  have  turned  somewhat  sooner  than  we  did, 

if  all  the  mountains  had  been  gold  or  rich  stones  All 

the  brpjiches  and  small  rivers  which  fall  into  Orinoco. 
*  Raleigh,  Discovery  of  GuianUy  p.  57. 
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were  raised  with  such  speed  as,  if  we  waded  them  over  the 
shoes  in  the  morning  outward,  we  were  covered  to  the 
shoulders  homeward  the  very  same  day."  *  With  an  admo- 
nition so  palpable  as  this,  the  voyagers  determined  to  return 
to  their  ships  and  to  hope  for  a  future  prosecution  of  their 
purpose  with  better  boats  and  more  adequate  equipment. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  had  been  so  friendly 
that  their  promises  to  return  at  a  future  day  were  kept 
tenaciously  in  remembrance.  Subsequent  voyagers  were 
repeatedly  questioned  about  Ealeigh  and  his  expected 
return.  Of  especial  interest,  in  this  regard,  are  the  notices 
which  occur  in  the  narrative  of  the  remarkable  voyage  made 
in  1608  by  Mr.  Robert  Harcourt,  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  in 
Oxfordshire.  Humboldt  has  told  us  that  he  heard  oral 
traditions  of  those  promises  of  Ealeigh's  return,  two  cen- 
turies afterwards. 

The  search  of  the  explorers  for  gold  had  not  been  alto- 
gether vain.  But  the  appliances  they  had  at  hand  were 
utterly  insufficient  to  make  the  most  even  of  what  they 
saw.  Some  of  them  had  laden  themselves,  while  yet  at 
Trinidad,  with  glittering  specimens  of  pyrites,  called  by 
Raleigh  marcasite,"  (of  which,  he  says,  no  samples  were 
seen  in  Guiana  itself),  and  in  his  then  opinion  of  no  value 
at  all.  Afterwards,  he  saw  reason  to  modify  that  opinion 
in  some  degree,  t  He  brought  back  with  him  from  Guiana 
numerous  samples  of  gold  ores  of  very  various  degrees  of 
richness.  In  some  of  these  the  precious  metal  was  in  com- 
bination with  quartz,  which  is  by  Raleigh  called  ^^hard 
white  spar."  Other  samples  he  describes  as  slate  gold 
ores."  Many  specimens  of  both  sorts  were  submitted  to 
assay,  both  at  the  Royal  Mint  and  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall. 

*  Raleigh,  Discovery  of  Guiana^  p.  60. 
t  Raleigh  to  Cecil,  Additional  MS.,  G178,  fol.  827  (a  copy.) 
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Some  of  the  samples  were  declared  to  be  very  valuable,  and 
others  comparatively  worthless.  Some  obstinate  believers 
in  the  ''marcasite"  persisted  in  getting  that  assayed  also, 
usually  to  the  general  discredit.  On  the.  whole,  the  result 
of  the  London  assays  strengthened  the  disposition  to  look 
to  Guiana  as  still  destined  to  realize  the  visions  of  'El 
Dorado:  Some  amiable  bystanders,  however,  now  affirmed 
that  the  finer  sort  of  ores  ^Svere  had  from  Barbary,  and  were 
carried  into  Guiana."  On  this  ingenious  assertion  Sir 
Walter  comments  thus  : — The  singularity  of  that  device 
I  do  not  well  comprehend.  For  mine  own  part,  I  am  not 
so  much  in  love  with  these  long  voyages  as  to  devise  thereby 
to  cozen  myself, — to  lie  hard,  to  fare  worse,  to  be  subject 
to  perils,  to  diseases,  to  ill  savours,  to  be  parched  and 
withered,  and  withal  to  sustain  the  care  and  labour  of 
such  an  enterprise, — except  the  same  had  more  comfort 
than  the  fetching  of  'marcasite'  from  Guiana,  or  the 
buying  of  gold  ore  in  Barbary.  But  I  hope  the  better  sort 
will  judge  me  by  themselves,  and  that  the  way  of  deceit  is 
not  the  way  of  honour  or  good  opinion,  I  have  herein  con- 
sumed much  time  and  many  crowns ;  and  I  had  no  other 
respect  or  desire  than  to  serve  Her  Majesty  and  my  country 
thereby.  1/  the  Spanish  nation  had  been  of  like  belief  to 
these  detractors  we  should  little  have  feared  or  doubted  their 
attempts,  wherewith  we  now  are  daily  threatened!'  .... 
The  abilities  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  adds,  arise  not  from 
the  trade  of  sack  and  Seville  oranges,  nor  from  ought  else 
that  either  Spain,  Portugal,  or  any  of  his  other  provinces 
[in  Europe]  produce.  If  the  Spanish  king  can  keep  us 
from  foreign  enterprises  and  from  the  impeachment  of  his 
trade,  either  by  offers  of  invasion,  or  by  besieging  us  in 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  he  hath  then  brought  the 
work  of  our  peril  in  great  forwardness."  * 

*  Raleigh  to  Cecil.    (Preface  to  the  Discovery  of  Guiana.) 
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Alike  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  by  the  specific  circum- 
stances of  the  Guianian  enterprise,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
enforced  to  thrust  the  search  for  gold  into  prominence. 
Yet  no  competent  and  attentive  reader  of  his  reports  and 
letters  can  fail  to  see  that  colonization  and  commerce  were 
always  in  his  thoughts.  Essentially,  and  before  all  things 
else,  he  was  a  Statesman.  He  looks  habitually  far  afield. 
Like  every  man  then  living  who  has  left  his  footprints,  he 
over  estimated  the  intrinsic  value  to  Spain  of  her  American 
mines.  But,  unlike  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  con- 
stantly binds  up,  in  his  meditations,  the  American  mines 
with  all  their  adjuncts,  and  their  indirect  results.  He  looks 
at  what  they  would  have  become,  and  what  they  would  have 
involved, — for  Spain  and  for  the  world, — under  the  rule  of 
men,  not  of  bigots. 

In  summing  up,  (towards  the  close  of  his  Dkcomry  of 
Guiana)  J  the  characteristics  of  the  country  he  had  so 
rapidly  yet  earnestly  surveyed,  he  writes  thus  : — Guiana 
is  a  country  that  hath  yet  her  maidenhead.  Never  sacked, 
turned,  nor  wrought,  the  face  of  the  earth  hath  not  been 
torn,  nor  the  mrtue  of  the  soil  spent  by  manurance.  The 
graves  have  not  been  opened  for  gold ;  the  mines  not  broken 
with  sledges ;  nor  their  images  pulled  down  out  of  their 
temples.  It  hath  never  been  entered  by  any  army  of 
strength  ;  and  never  conquered  or  possessed  by  any  Chris- 
tian prince."*  These  words,  so  full  of  suggestion  for  quite 
other  minds  than  those  of  gold-diggers,  were  written  in 
1595.  They  will,  I  think,  derive  still  further  significance 
if  side  by  side  with  them  some  words  be  read  which  were 
written  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  by  another  observant 
explorer  of  Guiana  : — "  Few  countries  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  can  be  compared  with  Guiana  for  vigour  and  luxuri- 
*  Raleigh  to  Cecil,  as  above,  p.  115, 
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ance  of  vegetation.  A  constant  summer  prevails,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  humid  climate,  and  congenial  tem- 
perature ensure  a  succession  of  flowers  and  fruits  

The  numerous  productions  of  this  fertile  province,  which  are 
at  present  unheeded  and  unsought,  do  not  profit  maiikind, 
and  may  he  considered  as  buried  riches!'  * 

Raleigh,  having  rejoined  his  ships  at  a  place  which  he 
calls  Curiapan,  set  out  immediately  on  his  homeward  course, 
and  reached  England  in  the  Autumn  (1595).  In  a  very 
short  time  his  book  was  both  printed  and  reprinted  in 
English ;  \  translated  into  Latin,  Dutch,  and  French ;  and 
also  epitomized  in  Latin.  What  he  did  towards  the  speedy 
prosecution  of  his  plans  for  Guiana  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

*  Schomburgk,  Note  on  Ralegh's  Guiana j'p.  113. 
t  There  are  two  distinct  editions  of  1596. 
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Raleigh's  Life,  from  the  Expedition  against  Cadiz, 
IN  1596,  UNTIL  his  Execution  by  King  James  the 
First. 

At  the  date  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  return  from  his 
first  expedition  to  Guiana,  nearly  four  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  incurred  the  Queen's  displeasure  by  his  mar- 
riage. He  had  continued  to  hold  his  various  offices,  in 
name  and  form,  but,  (at  least,  as  regards  some  of  them,) 
had  not  been  permitted  to  discharge  their  duties  in  person. 
His  recent  service,  and  his  renewed  and  vigorous  call  to  his 
countrymen  to  brace  their  energies  for  the  work  of  Coloni- 
zation, silenced  for  a  brief  interval  some  of  his  detractors. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  spread  reports  that  while  his 
men  were  toiling  in  South  America,  Raleigh  himself  had 
been  skulking  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  But  the  prohibi- 
tion to  appear  at  Court  was  not  even  now  removed. 
"Whosesoever  were  the  English  hearts  that  were  stirred  with 
the  idea  of  winning,  for  England,  Indies  which  might  per- 
chance come  to  vie  with  those  of  Spain,  the  Queen's  heart 
was  not  of  the  number.  Although  Elizabeth's  days  were 
the  days  of  Drake,  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  and  Cavendish,  as 
well  as  of  Raleigh  and  the  Gilberts,  to  Elizabeth,  indi- 
vidually, our  Colonial  Empire  owes  nothing.  To  her,  as  to 
most  of  her  courtiers,  the  one  point  of  interest  in  voyages 
of  discovery  was  the  prospect  of  getting  gold  ores. 

When  Raleigh  came  home,  Essex  had  long  since  regained 
his  highest  point  of  courtly  favour  ;  but  he  was  perpetually 
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chafing  against  the  curb  which  the  Queen's  very  favour 
imposed  on  his  ambition  and  his  passion  for  fame.  Now, 
the  old  rivalry  at  Court  was  to  become,  for  a  while,  a  more 
generous  rivalry  in  deeds  of  war. 

The  enterprise  against  Cadiz  seems,  originally,  to  have 
been  the  project  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  had  drawn  out 
a  scheme  for  effecting  it  as  early  as  in  the  December  of 
1587.*  The  events  of  the  following  year  postponed  its  con- 
sideration, but  the  plan  was  again  put  before  the  Council  in 
1589;  with  no  immediate  result.  In  1596,  Hawkins  project 
was  effectively  revived  by  the  Lord  Admiral  Howard.  It 
did  more  towards  the  humbling  of  Spain  than  any  achieve- 
ment of  Elizabeth's  reign,  except  the  defeat  of  the  great 
Armada.  But,  as  we  have  seen  already  to  have  been  the 
case  with  other  such  achievements,  it  was  hampered  in 
the  performance  by  the  Queen's  personal  and  characteristic 
irresolution  ;  by  her  fits  of  parsimony ;  and  by  that  strange 
caprice  in  her  appointments  to  office,  which, — as  it  had 
already  thrust  aside  Francis  Bacon  in  favour  of  Sergeant 
Fleming ;  had  preferred  Hatton  to  Egerton  for  the  Chancel- 
lorship ;  and  had  placed  Leicester  as  Generallissimo  over  a 
crowd  of  veterans  at  the  crisis  of  an  invasion, — now  made 
a  blow^  at  the  core  of  Spanish  power  mainly  dependant  for 
its  chance  of  success  (save  by  accident),  on  the  generalship 
of  Essex.  And  when,  at  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the 
business,  the  national  honour  was  fully  committed  to  its 
prosecution,  a  return  of  indecision  on  the  Queen's  part  had 
well  nigh  overruled  the  settled  plans  of  the  Council,  f 

*  Letters  and  Enclosures  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Deptford,  December, 
1587,  in  Domestic  Correspondence ^  Elizabeth,  vol.  ccxxiv,  14. 

f  Comp.  the  contemporary  letters  in  the  Bacon  MSS.,  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  (vol.  dclvii.,  34,  89  ;  partly  printed  in  Lives  of  the  Devereux,) 
with  Essex's  letters  of  June,  1596,  in  the  Rolls  House  series.    In  one  of 
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At  length,  the  expedition  was  placed  under  the  joint 
command,  in  chief,  of  Essex  and  of  the  Lord  Admiral 
Howard.  It  was  composed  of  four  several  squadrons,  led 
respectively  by  Essex,  by  the  Lord  Admiral,  by  Raleigh,  and 
by  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard.  Both  of  the  Commanders- 
in-chief  were  naturally  anxious  for  the  aid  of  a  man  whose 
experience  of  actual  warfare  was  already  longer  and  far 
more  varied  than  that  of  all  his  fellow-admirals,  taken  in 
the  lump.  I  pray  you  hasten  away  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,'' 
wrote  the  Lord  Admiral  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  on  the  16th  of 
April ;  and  precisely  the  same  words  occur  in  a  letter 
written  by  Essex  twelve  days  later.  Anthony  Bacon,  with 
a  malignant  delight  in  imputing  base  motives  to  conspicuous 
men  which  has  but  too  often  marked  a  certain  class  of  the 
enforced  lookers-on  at  the  busy  world  of  action,  comments 
thus  on  Raleigh's  delay  to  join  the  fleet : — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  slackness  and  stay  by  the  way  is  not  thought  to 
be  upon  sloth  or  negligence,  but  upon  pregnant  design, 
which  will  be  brought  forth  very  shortly,  and  found  to  be, 

the  latter, — without  date,  but  endorsed  "  13  June,  1596,** — Essex  writes 
thus  :  **  I  confess  Her  Majesty  most  graciously  affords  us  recompense  for 
all  our  charges  and  losses  ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  pray  your  Lordships  to 
consider  how  many  things  at  once  I  should  have  sold  for  money.  I  will 
leave  mine  own  reputation  as  too  small  a  matter  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  I 
should  have  sold  the  honour  of  Her  Majesty ;  the  safety  of  her  State  ; 
the  contentment  of  her  Confederate  ;  the  fortune  and  hopes  of  many  of 
my  poor  friends  and  countrymen ;  and  the  possibility  of  giving  a  blow  to 
that  enemy  that  ought  ever  to  be  hateful  to  all  true  English  hearts.  I 
should  have  sold  all  this  for  private  profit.  Therefore,  though  I  ask 
pardon  of  Her  Majesty,  and  pray  your  Lordships  to  mediate  it  for  me, 
that  I  was  carried  by  this  zeal  so  fast  as  that  I  forgot  those  reverend 
forms  that  I  should  have  used,  yet  I  had  rather  have  my  heart  out 
of  my  body  than  this  zeal  out  of  my  heart."  (Domestic  Correspou" 
dence^  Elizabeth,  as  before).  Another  letter  of  similar  purport  has 
been  printed  by  Birch,  Memoirs  of  Court  of  Elizabeth,  ii,  8. 
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according  to  the  French  proverb,  fils  au  filUr  By  this 
clumsy  witticism  the  writer  means,  evidently,  to  insinuate 
that  Raleigh  was  plotting  to  supersede  by  underhand  means 
either  Essex  or  the  Lord  Admiral  in  his  superior  command. 
But  a  letter  written  almost  at  the  same  moment  by  Sir 
Walter  himself  to  Cecil  shews  the  real  cause  of  his  delay, 
whilst  it  also  throws  light  on  the  way  in  which  such  enter- 
prises as  that  against  Cadiz  were  beset  by  other  difficulties 
than  those  at  Court,  and  exhibits  an  Admiral  at  the  head 
of  a  press-gang  : — As  fast  as  we  press  men  one  day," 
writes  Raleigh,  from  Northfleet,  on  the  Thames,    they  run 

away  another,  and  say  they  will  not  serve  The 

pursuivant  found  me  in  a  country  village  a  mile  from 
Gravesend,  hunting  after  runaway  mariners,  and  dragging 
in  the  mire  from  alehouse  to  alehouse."* 

The  fleet  put  out  to  sea  on  the  1st  of  June,  but,  the 
wind  dropping,  did  not  finally  leave  Plymouth  Sound  until 
the  3rd.  It  came  to  anchor  to  the  westward  of  Cadiz  on 
the  20th.  The  four  squadrons  were  nearly  equal  strength, 
and  mustered,  in  the  whole,  seventeen  Queen's  ships  and 
seventy-six  hired  ships  and  small  craft,  carrying  6,424  sailors 
and  6,530  soldiers.  Among  the  principal  officers  were  Sir 
Francis  Vere,  Sir  George  Carew,  Sir  Conyers  Cliffi)rd,  Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  Sir  John  Wingfield, 
and  Robert  Dudley,  (Leicester's  son,  and  afterwards  titular 
Duke  of  Northumberland.)  The  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Blount,  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  and  Count  Lewis  of 
Nassau,  were  among  the  volunteers.  There  was  also  an 
auxiliary  Dutch  squadron  of  twenty-four  ships,  carrying 
2,600  men.  But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  English  force, 
and  none  of  the  Dutch,  took  any  share  in  the  main  engage- 
ment. 

*  Extracts  from  Hatfield  MSS.,  in  Additional  MS.  6177,  as  above. 
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At  its  outset,  the  success  of  this  great  attempt  was  put 
to  peril  by  the  determination  of  the  Commanders-in-Chief 
to  attack  the  town  of  Cadiz  with  a  land  force,  before  attack- 
ing the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Bay.  To  Raleigh  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  obtained,  by  his  urgent  personal  entreaties 
to  both  Chiefs,  the  reversal  of  this  decision,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  his  own  plan  of  operations,  as  well  as  that  of  having 
led  the  van,  and  borne  the  first  brunt,  in  its  brilliant 
execution. 

Myself,'*  writes  Raleigh,  was  not  present  at  the  reso- 
lution ;  for  I  was  sent  the  day  before  towards  the  main,  to 
stop  such  as  might  pass  out  from  St.  Lucar  or  Cadiz  along 
the  coast.    When  I  was  arrived  back  again, ...  I  found  the 

Earl  of  Essex  embarking  his  soldiers  I  came  aboard 

him  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  colonels,  protested 
against  the  resolution,  giving  him  reasons  and  making 
apparent  demonstration  that  he  thereby  ran  in  the  way  of 
our  general  ruin,  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  whole  armies, 
their  own  lives,  and  Her  Majesty's  future  safety.  The  Earl 
excused  himself,  and  laid  it  to  the  Lord  Admiral,  who,  he 
said,  would  not  consent  to  enter  with  the  fleet  till  the  town 
were  first  possessed.  All  the  commanders  and  gentlemen 
present  besought  me  to  dissuade  the  attempt,  for  they  all 
perceived  the  danger."*  At  length,  the  Lord  Admiral,  as 
well  as  Essex,  was  made  to  perceive  it  also. 

This  change  of  purpose  having  been  effected  by  Raleigh 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  fleet  reached  Cadiz ; 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  June  21st,  he  led  the 
way  into  the  harbour,  in  which  were  ranged  more  than  fifty 
Spanish  ships,  many  of  them  of  enormous  size  and  strength, 
besides  seventeen  galleys,  protected  by  strong  forts  and  by  cur- 
tained ramparts  bristling  with  cannon.  Sir  Walter's  ship,  the 
♦  liclation  of  Cadiz  Action^  (  Works,  viii,  GG7,  0G8.) 
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Warspighfj  passed  on  without  noticing  Hhe  wasps'  *  (as  lie 
called  them)  by  which  it  was  assailed  on  its  way, — otherwise 
than  by  ^'a  blare  of  trumpets," — until  brought  to  anchor 
close  to  the  mighty  galleons,  the  Saint  Philip  (the  largest 
ship  in  the  whole  navy  of  Spain,)  and  the  Sai7it  Andrew, 
Then  ensued  an  action  of  little  more  than  three  hours' 
duration,  in  which  eight  English  ships  destroyed  or  took 
thirteen  Spanish  ships  of  war,  besides  forty  merchant  ships 
of  the  Mexican  fleet,  and  the  seventeen  galleys  moored 
beneath  batteries.  The  Saint  Philip  and  the  Saint  Tho- 
mas were  blown  up.  The  Saint  Andrew^  and  the  Saint 
Matthew  were  taken  by  Raleigh.  When  the  great  Philip 
exploded,  says  Sir  Walter,  in  his  own  Relation  of  the  Cadiz 
Action,  the  spectacle  was  very  lamentable  on  their  side, 
for  many  drowned  themselves ;  many,  half-burnt,  leaped 
into  the  water;  very  many  [were  seen]  hanging  by  the 
ropes'  ends  to  the  ship's  sides,  even  to  the  lips  under  the 
water ;  many  swimming  with  grievous  wounds  were  stricken 
under  water  and  put  out  of  their  pain  ;  and  withal  so  huge 
a  fire  and  such  tearing  of  ordnance  in  the  great  Philip 
and  the  rest,  when  the  fire  came  to  them,  as,  if  any  man 
had  a  desire  to  see  Hell  itself,  it  was  there  most  lively 
figured."  We  ourselves,"  he  adds,  ''spared  the  lives  of  all 
after  the  victory ;  but  the  Flemings,  who  did  little  or 
nothing  in  the  fight,  u^ed  merciless  slaughter,  till  they  were 
by  myself,  and  afterwards  by  my  Lord  Admiral,  beaten  off'."t 
The  two  great  galleons  captured  by  Raleigh  and  brought  to 
England  were  the  only  ships  which  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
victors.  Those  that  escaped  destruction  in  the  fight  itself, 
were  burnt  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  night.    In  addition  to 

*  "  Esteeming  those  g-alleys  but  as  wasps,  in  respect  of  the  powerful- 
ness  of  the  other.'*    Ihidy  670. 

f  Relation  of  Cadiz  Action^  as  above,  672. 
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the  loss  of  its  great  fleet,  Spain  sustained  a  loss  of  mer- 
chandize which  the  Lord  Admiral  Howard  says  was  con- 
fessed to  be  worth  eleven  millions  of  ducats;"  and  ''now 
the  castle,  forts,  and  other  places  of  strength,  are  by  us 
razed,  and  the  most  part  of  the  town  is  also  razed  and 
defaced."  But  it  was  a  much  prouder  boast  for  an  English 
commander  against  the  Spaniards  of  that  day,  that  ''  the 
mercy  and  clemency  that  hath  been  shewed  here  will  be 
spoken  of  throughout  the  world ;  no  aged  or  cold  blood 
touched ;  no  woman  defiled ;  but  were  all  with  great  care 
embarked  and  sent  to  St.  Mary  s  Port."  Even  Philip  the 
Second  repeated  the  praises,  on  this  score,  of  Essex  and  his 
fellows  ;  but  he  was  very  far  from  making  their  conduct  a 
precedent. 

In  his  own  report  to  the  authorities  at  home,  Raleigh 
showed  his  generosity  of  soul  by  the  warmth  of  his  praises 
of  Essex.  Himself  severely  wounded  in  the  naval  action, 
by  which  the  decisive  blow  was  struck,  and  the  glory  of 
which  was  pre-eminently  his  own,  he  could  take  small  part, 
— borne  by  his  men  on  a  litter — in  the  subsequent  attack  on 
the  town.  But  before  he  was  carried  back  to  his  ship  he 
saw  enough  of  the  fight  to  enable  him  to  bear  this  personal 
testimony,  when  subsequently  writing  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil : — 
**The  Earl,"  he  says,  ''hath  behaved  himself  both  valiantly 
and  advisedly  in  the  highest  degree ;  without  pride ;  without 
cruelties ;  and  hath  gotten  great  favour  and  much  love  of 
all."  *  Essex  had  many  fine  qualities,  besides  that  of  being 
a  most  gallant  soldier.  But  in  generosity  of  this  sort  he 
was  as  little  a  match  for  Raleigh,  as  he  was  in  the  foresight 
of  military  command,  or  in  the  sagacity  of  statesmanship. 
Essex  wrote  no  despatches  at  all.  But  he  permitted,  if  he  did 
not  expressly  direct,  one  of  his  Secretaries,  (Henry  CufFe,)  to 

*  Raleigh  to  Cecil,  Cotton  MS.  Vespasian,  c.  xiii.,  fol.  290. 
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draw  up  a  very  partial  and  unworthy  '^Report"  of  tlie 
action,  in  his,  the  Secretary's,  own  name,  and  to  circulate 
that  report  surreptitiously,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Other  pens,  however,  record  the  impression  which  Raleigh's 
conduct,  as  well  as  his  valour,  made  on  friends  and  on 
enemies.  The  testimony  of  Sir  George  Carew,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Sir  Anthony  Standen,  on  the  other,  well 
merits  to  be  cited,  did  our  needful  limits  permit.* 

The  rewards  of  the  victors  were  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  brilliancy  and  with  the  enduring  results  of  the  victory. 
The  policy  of  Philip  the  Second  had  received  its  fatal 
wound,  although  it  was  fated  to  die  a  very  lingering  death. 
The  greatness  of  Spain  never  really  recovered  from  the  blow 
it  received  on  the  day  when  Walter  Raleigh  in  The 
WarspigJit  marshalled  the  way  into  Cadiz  harbour  to  his 
seven  consorts ;  and,  from  that  day,  the  European  dread 
of  Spanish  aggressiveness  dates  its  decline.  Here,  the 
Spanish  accounts  are  in  substantial  harmony  with  the 
English.  The  historian  of  Cadiz,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the 
ruin  of  that  great  emporium — and  all  that  it  entailed — was 
owing,  in  some  smaller  measure,  to  the  unfinished  state  of 
the  fortifications,  but  in  much  larger  measure  to  a  fatal 
change  of  the  plan  of  defence, — an  opposite  change  to  that 
effected  by  Raleigh  in  the  English  plan  of  attack,  being  a 

*  The  original  of  Carew*s  account  is  at  Hatfidd,  but  there  is  a  copy 
in  the  additional  MS.  CI 77,  at  the  British  Museum.  Standen*s  letter  is 
in  Harleian  MS.  684r5,  (fol.  101,  verso).  With  these  should  be  compared 
not  only  Raleigh'  own  Relation,  quoted  above,  but  some  passages  in  his 
private  letters.  It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  the  present 
writer  has  now  in  the  press  the  first  complete  edition  of  those  Letters, 
together  with  a  detailed  Memoir,  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
the  criminal  records  contained  in  every  known  and  accessible  repository 
in  the  Kingdom. 
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departure  from  good  first  thoughts  to  bad  second  thoughts,* 
— but,  be  the  incidents  of  detail  what  they  may,  the  salient 
results  stand  out  in  sunlight.  English  opinion  recognised 
at  once  that  a  great  deed  had  been  done ;  yet  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  had  little  echo  at  Court.  The  Queen 
showed  far  more  of  anger  that  the  spoil  was  not  greater, 
and  more  of  rapacity  to  seize  into  her  own  hands  what 
spoil  there  was,  than  she  shew^ed  of  joy  at  the  vigour  w^ith 
w^hich  the  blow  had  been  struck,  or  the  greatness  of  the 
results  which  already  promised  to  ensue.  The  pitiful 
squabbles  about  spoils  were  carried  to  a  length  which  dis- 
gusted even  Burghley  with  an  enrichment  of  the  Treasury 
so  obtained.  And  the  Queen  called  Burghley  ^'a  miscreant" 
and  ''a  coward."  To  Raleigh,  personally,  the  splendour  of 
his  achievement  did  not  yet  bring  even  a  restoration  of  the 
exercise  of  his  courtly  functions.  That  was  only  accorded 
on  the  eve  of  another  expedition,  to  which  the  opinion  both 
of  Council  and  of  People  made  Elizabeth's  acquiescence 
almost  a  necessity  of  State. 

The  preparations  for  the  new  expedition  against  Spain 
went  on  with  less  check  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
It  had  become  notorious  that  large  armaments  were  being 
made  ready  at  FerroU  and  at  Corunna,  under  the  command 
of  the  Admiral  of  Castile,  and  in  the  hope  of  exacting 
vengeance  for  the  blow  stricken  at  Cadiz.  The  English 
armament  was  now  to  be  composed  of  eighteen  Queen  s 
ships,  and  of  forty-three  smaller  ships  of  war,  with  about 
fifty  other  vessels,  (victuallers  and  transports),  furnished 
partly  by  the  seaports  of  the  kingdom,  and  partly  by  the 
volunteers  attached  to  the  expedition,  f    Among  these 

*  Geronimo  de  la  Concep(;ion,  Cadiz  Illastrada,  pp.  41G,  417. 

t  Sir  Arthur  Gorg^es,  lielation  of  the  Island  Voyagey  in  Purchas* 
Pilorimes,  vol.  iv,  pp.  1939,  1940. 
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volunteers  were  the  Earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton, 
and  the  Lords  Audley,  Cromwell,  Grey  of  Wilton,  Rich, 
and  Windsor.  Essex  was  Admiral  and  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  Vice- Admiral,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  Rear-Admiral.  Raleigh  had  the  satisfaction 
of  including  in  his  squadron  the  two  great  galleons  he  had 
captured  at  Cadiz, — the  St.  Andrew  and  the  St.  Matthew. 
There  was  again  an  auxiliary  Dutch  squadron,  comprising 
twelve  ships  of  war.  The  council  of  w^ar  was,  by  the  Queen's 
instractions,  to  consist  of  Howard,  Raleigh,  Lord  Mountjoy, 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  Sir  George  Carew,  and  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges.  But  the  last-named  officer  had  to  return  through 
illness.  The  armament  was  to  proceed  to  Ferrol,  and  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  fleet  there.  If  that  fleet  had  sailed,  it 
was  to  be  followed  and  destroyed  wherever  found.  That 
done,  Essex  was  to  endeavour  to  intercept  and  capture  the 
Spanish  fleets  from  the  East  and  West  Lidies.*  The  fleet 
gathered  in  Plymouth  Sound,  in  July,  1597,  and  put  to  sea 
on  the  10th  of  that  month.  It  met,  however,  with  very 
foul  weather,  and  great  part  of  the  armament  was  forced  to 
put  back.  Some  of  the  ships  found  refuge  at  Falmouth ; 
others  at  Plymouth. 

Raleigh's  own  account  to  the  Secretary,  (dated  July  18th) 
after  describing  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  start, 
proceeds  to  relate  that,  on  the  third  day,  ^'  the  storm  grew 
more  forcible,  the  seas  very  exceeding  lofty  ;  but,  [on]  the 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  storm  so  increased, — 
the  ships  being  weighty  and  the  ordnance  great — and  the 
billows  so  raised  and  enraged,  as  we  could  carry  out  no  sail 
which  to  our  judgement  would  not  have  been  rent  off  the 
yards  by  the  wind.  Yet  our  ships  rolled  so  vehemently, 
and  so  disquieted  themselves,  [that]  in  my  ship  it  hath 

•Instructions,  &c.,  in  Domestic  Correspondence:  Elizabeth,  15tb 
June,  1597. 
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shaken  all  her  beams,  knees,  and  stancheons  asunder ;  inso- 
much that  on  Saturday  night  we  made  account  to  have 
yielded  our  souls  up  to  God.  Our  ship  [was]  open  every- 
where ;  all  her  bulkheads  rent ;  her  very  cookroom  of  bricks 
shaken  down  into  powder."  *  The  experience  of  the  other 
squadrons  was  not  much  unlike  Raleigh's  ;  but  some  of  the 
ships  were  strong  enough  to  keep  the  sea.  In  some  of 
those  which  had  been  forced  to  put  back,  certain  of  the 
younger  and  more  courtly  volunteers,  who  had  fairly  laid 
their  account  to  risk  life  against  the  enemy,  felt  less  willing 
to  face  again  'Hhe  boisterous  winds  and  merciless  sea;" 
and  so  took  advantage  of  the  protracted  delay  in  port  to 
make  an  unobtrusive  departure.  Others  were  forced  by  the 
Earl  himself  to  return  to  land ;  else,"  he  says,  they  would 
have  been  dead  in  a  week."  And  some  actually  died  at 
Plymouth,  of  what  they  had  suffered  already  in  the  storm. 

The  fleet  was  rapidly  refitted  and  ready  to  set  sail,  but 
contrary  winds  blew  without  intermission,  until  the  17th  of 
August.  The  provisions — which,  we  are  told,  had  been 
excellently  purveyed  under  Raleigh's  contract  and  his 
personal  care — were  becoming  rapidly  insufficient,  and  a 
change  of  plan  was  now  inevitable.  At  first,  Essex  took 
these  disasters  much  to  heart.  Raleigh,  observing  that  to 
be  the  case,  wrote  to  Cecil  (with  a  generous  impulsiveness 
and  oblivion  of  old  grievances  which  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  been  constitutional  in  him),  ^^I  beseech  you  work 
from  her  Majesty  some  comfort  to  my  Lord  General,  who,  I 
know,  is  dismayed  by  these  mischances  even  to  death ; 
although  there  could  not  he  more  done  hy  any  man  upon 
earthr  \    An  active  correspondence  had  been  kept  up 

*  Raleigh  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  lUd, 
t  Domestic  Correspondence ,  Elizabeth,  Bundle  ccxxv.,  No.  177,  (Rolls 
House). 
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between  the  Court  and  the  wind-bound  fleet,  throughout 
this  interval  of  delay.  And  at  length  Cecil's  affection 
towards  Essex  runs  over  into  such  expressions  as  this : — 
*^  The  Queen  is  now  so  disposed  to  have  us  all  love  you, 
as  she  and  I  do  talk  every  night  like  angels  of  you."  * 
Of  such  comfort,  the  Earl  had  to  make  the  best  he 
might. 

The  adverse  winds  still  continuing,  Essex  and  Raleigh  went 
together  to  London  and  obtained  the  assent  of  Queen  and 
Council  to  such  a  modification  of  the  previous  Instructions 
as  enabled  them  to  disembark  part  of  the  land-forces,  and 
to  lay  the  stress  of  the  enterprise  on  the  fleet.  The  Queen, 
— now,  it  seems,  with  Burghley's  support — took  advantage 
of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  turning  another  penny. 
She  ordered  2,000/.  to  be  issued  for  repairing  the  fleet ;  and 
left  Essex  without  the  means  of  paying  the  disbanded 
soldiers,  otherwise  than  by  diverting  part  of  that  sum,  (for 
which  he  had  to  account  in  the  Exchequer),  or  else  by 
raising  the  money  at  his  own  cost  and  risk.  On  such  points 
as  this,  Essex  is  an  unexceptionable  and  a  conclusive  wit- 
ness. His  openhandedness  was  princely.  One  feels,  in 
reading  his  letters,  that  he  writhes  with  wounded  pride 
when  forced  to  ask  for  money ;  yet  now,  under  all  the 
anxieties  of  a  perilous  enterprise,  impeded  by  difficulties  of 
a  sort  which  human  powers  can  never  cope  with,  he  is 
constrained  to  say  to  Burghley  : — I  assure  your  Lordship 
I  have  beggared  myself ;  for  those  things  which  I  ask  iio 
allowance  for  have  very  far  exceeded  those  which  I  account 
for  here."t    Such  a  man  might  well  leave — as  his  father  had 

*  Ibid,  No.  190.  [These  are  only  provisional  numbers  for  which  others 
are  now  (June,  1866,)  in  course  of  substitutiour  Both  letters  are  of 
July,  1597.] 

t  Essex  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  Plymouth,  15  Aug.,  1597,  in 
Lanadowne  MS.  Ixxxiv,  61. 
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left — an  inheritance  impaired  by  public  services.  Not  a 
few  of  his  manors  had  virtually  passed  to  the  crown  long 
before  his  attainder;  his  ''farm  of  sweet  wines,"  his  ''con- 
tracts for  cochineal,"  and  the  like,  notwithstandmg. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  August,  the  fleet 
again  set  sail ;  reached  Cape  Ortegal  on  the  23rd ;  and 
then  immediately  encountered  another  disastrous  gale,  the 
misfortunes  of  which  are  narrated  in  an  official  despatch 
from  the  Admirals  and  chief  officers.  And  at  this  time  the 
wind  blew  directly  out  of  Ferroll.  The  despatch  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  "where,  holding  a  Council  [i.e.  off  Cape 
Finisterre],  and  missing  Sir  Walter  Rauley,  who,  bearing  off 
at  sea,  had  no  plying  sails  to  get  up  ;  missing  him,  with 
thirty  sail  that  in  the  night  followed  his  light,  and  hearing 
that  the  Sai7it  Matthew,  which  was  our  principal  ship  for 
the  execution  of  our  pretended  enterprise  was  returned, 
[having  been  utterly  disabled  by  storm  and  mischance, 
despite  the  desperate  efforts  of  her  gallant  captain.  Sir 
George  Carew,]  and  being  barred  to  hazard  any  other  in  her 
place,  it  was  by  the  whole  Council  of  War  concluded  that 
the  enterprise  of  Ferroll  was  overthrown ;  both  because,  if 
the  wind  had  served,  we  wanted  the  ships  destined  for  that 
service ;  and  if  we  had  had  the  ships,  we  wanted  wind  to 
get  into  the  harbour  of  Ferroll,  for  the  wind  blew  strongly 
at  East,  which  would  have  been  full  in  our  teeth  as  we  had 
plyed  in.  And  now  we  could  only  think  of  the  intercepting 
of  the  Indian  fleet,  and  the  defeating  of  [the]  Adelantado  if  he 
did  put  to  sea ;  for  to  take  in  Ter9eira,  our  land  army  being 
discharged,  we  had  no  means.  Whereupon  we  bare  for  the 
height  of  the  Eock,  hoping  there,  (because  it  was  our  second 
rendezvous  after  Ferroll)  to  meet  with  Sir  W.  Rauley.  Into 
which  height,  when  I  [Essex]  came,  a  message  was  delivered 
me  from  Sir  W.  Rauley,  ....  that  the  Adelantado  was 
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gone  from  Feiroll,  with  his  fleet,  to  Terpeira  to  waft  home 
the  Indian  fleet  of  treasure ;  and  that  he  [Raleigh]  w^ould 
attend  my  answer  at  the  Burhngs  ;  w^hich  message  of  Sir 
Walter's  w^as  grounded  on  the  report  of  a  captain  of  a  ship 
of  Hampton,  w^hich  did  confidently  deliver  it.  I,  the 
General,  then  calling  a  Council,  took  a  resolution,  both 
because  w^e  hoped  to  m^eet  the  Adelantado  there,  and  be- 
cause all  our  best  experimented  seamen  did  assure  ns  it  was 
the  likeliest  course  to  meet  the  Indian  fleet,  to  go  for  the 
Islands,  and  send  out  pinnaces  both  to  the  Burlings,  and 
towards  the  South  Cape,  (which  was  our  third  rendezvous), 
....  to  cause  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  all  others  of  our 
fleet  to  follow  ;  and,  bearing  with  the  island  of  Ter^eira, 
looked  into  the  road  of  Brazil,  and  saw  there  was  no  fleet. 
Whereupon  we  bare  aloft  betwixt  St.  George's  and  Gra^iosa 
for  the  island  of  Flowers  [Flores],  at  which  we  might  both 
water  and  take  in  victuals,  ....  [and]  where,  if  the  Indian 
fleet  did  come  this  year,  they  were  likeliest  to  fall.  But, 
when  w^e  had  spent  at  Flores  some  ten  days, — ^in  the  which 
time  Sir  Walter  Rauley  and  his  company  [i.e.  squadron] 
came  unto  us, — by  a  smaU  pinnace  come  from  the  Indies  I, 
the  General,  was  told  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
Indian  fleet  came  thence  or  not,  and  if  they  did,  they 
would  change  their  usual  course,  and  come  in  some  height 
more  to  the  southward,  ....  which  news  made  us  resolute 
in  Council  to  go  for  Fayal,  and  so  for  St.  Michaels."  * 

We  have  Essex's  own  authority  for  the  fact  that  even  at 
this  stage  of  the  business  there  had  been  a  jealous  attempt 
by  some  of  the  officers  about  his  person  to  excite  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Raleigh,  for  this  first  separation  of  their 
squadrons ;  although  it  had  plainly  arisen  from  stress  of 

*  Copy  of  the  Official  Despatch  in  Harleian  MS.,  xxxvi.,  S.  324,  verso 
et  seq. 
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weather  in  its  origin,  and  from  the  performance  of  a  duty 
of  convoy,  in  its  protraction.  When  they  dined  together, 
after  the  junction  at  Flores,  the  Earl  himself  acquainted  Sir 
Walter  with  the  many  conjectures  and  surmises  that  had 
been  vented  of  his  absence,  and  withal  named  to  him  some 
of  those  men  vfho  had  taxed  him  secretly  with  strange  re- 
ports, yet  pretended  to  love  him ;  which  [reports]  he 
protested  he  never  believed,  but  thereby  the  better  observed 
their  scandalous  and  cankered  dispositions."*  The  first 
separation  entailed  a  second.  Essex  was  to  be  supported 
by  Raleigh  in  the  attack  on  Fayal.  Raleigh's  squadron 
had  now  to  wait  for  wood  and  water.  Essex  sailed  first,  but 
Raleigh  was  the  first  to  arrive.  He  waited  three  whole 
days  in  vain ;  and  then,  on  the  fourth  day,  attacked,  and 
conquered.  He  thus  won  the  distinction  of  performing 
single-handed,  the  one  effective  and  conspicuous  service  of 
the  expedition.  When,  a  day  or  two  after  the  achievement, 
a  junction  was  again  effected,  the  ^'scandalous  and  cankered 
dispositions "  had  a  new  opportunity.  They  advised  Essex 
to  try  Raleigh  by  court-martial  for  disobeying  orders,  by 
attacking  without  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  offence 
they  said  well  merited  death.  The  Earl's  anger  was  great ; 
but  not  great  enough  to  induce  him  to  run  the  risk  of 
punishing  a  service  which  had  redeemed  the  enterprise  of 
the  year  from  total  failure.  The  Earl's  party  persisted  in 
accusing  Raleigh  of  treachery.  The  Queen  thanked  him 
for  his  achievement. 

There  is,  in  truth,  small  room  for  controversy.  Sir 
Walter  has  told  the  story  himself,  (incidentally,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  a  topic  he  was  led  to  in  his  History^  with 
both  the  directness  and  the  point  which  marked  alike  his 

•  Sir  Arthur  Gorjjes'  Relation  of  the  Island  Voyage^  in  Purchas' 
Pilgrimesy  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1938-1967.    Comp.  Harl.  MS.,  ae  above,  fol.  327. 
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writings  and  his  speech  : — ''I  landed  those  English  in  Fayal 

myself."  he  says  Some  in  that  Voyage  advised  me 

not  to  undertake  it ;  and  I  hearkened  unto  them  somewhat 
longer  than  was  requisite,  especially  whilst  they  desired  me 
to  reserve  the  title  of  such  an  exploit  for  a  greater  person. 
But,  when  they  began  to  tell  me  of  *  difficulty,'  I  gave  them 
to  understand  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  defend  a  coast  than 
to  invade  it.  The  truth  is  that  I  could  have  landed  my 
men  with  more  ease  than  I  did,  yea,  without  finding  any 
resisting,  if  I  would  have  rowed  to  another  place ;  yea, 
even  there  where  I  landed,  if  I  would  have  taken  more 
company  to  help  me.  But,  without  fearing  any  imputation 
of  rashness,  I  may  say  that  I  had  more  regard  of  reputation 
in  that  business  than  of  safety.  For  I  thought  it  to  belong 
unto  the  honour  of  our  Prince  and  Nation  that  a  few 
islanders  should  not  think  any  advantage  great  enough 
against  a  fleet  set  forth  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  And,  further, 
I  was  unwilling  that  some  Low  Country  captains  and  others, 
not  of  mine  own  squadron,  whose  assistance  I  had  refused, 
should  please  themselves  with  the  sweet  conceit  (though  it 
would  have  been  short  when  I  had  landed  in  some  other 
place),  that  for  want  of  their  help  I  was  driven  to  turn  tail. 
Therefore  I  took  with  me  none  but  men  assured.  Com- 
manders of  mine  own  squadron,  with  some  of  their  followers 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen  volunteers,  as  Sir  William 
Brooke,  [here  he  enumerates,  with  seven  other  knights, 
severaUofficers,  among  them  his  old  follower  in  Guiana, 
Captain  Kemys],  by  whose  help,  with  God's  favour,  I  made 
good  the  enterprise  I  undertook.  As  for  the  working  of 
the  sea,  the  steepness  of  the  cliffs,  and  other  troubles  that 
were  not  new  to  us,  we  overcame  them  well  enough.  And, 
these,  notwithstanding,  made  five  or  six  companies  of  the 
enemy  that  sought  to  impeach  our  landing,  abandon  the 
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wall  wherever  the  musketeers  lay  on  the  rest  for  us,  and  vron 

the  place  of  them  without  any  great  loss  The  enemy 

troubled  us  more,"  he  adds,  in  our  march  towards  Fayal, 
than  in  our  taking  the  shore  ;  ....  and  such  as,  thinking 
all  danger  to  be  past  when  we  had  won  good  footing,  would 
needs  follow  us  to  the  town,  were  driven  by  him  to  forsake 
the  pace  of  a  man  of  war,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  hasty 
trot."* 

It  is  not  undeserving  of  remark  that  the  men  by  whom 
this  achievement  was,  (to  use  Sir  Arthur  Gorges'  words), 
"  wrested  into  an  evil  sense," — Sir  Gilly  Meyricke  and  Sir 
Christopher  Blount  being  especially  conspicuous  and  sweep- 
ing in  their  censures — were  the  very  men  who  egged  on 
Essex  to  his  fatal  mistake,  three  years  later.  Gorges  was  a 
bystander  at  the  interview  between  the  two  Admirals,  and 
has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  it.f  When  Sir  Walter," 
he  says,  ('^  not  suspecting  that  anything  had  been  ill  taken 
in  that  matter,  but  rather  looking  for  great  thanks  at  the 
General's  hands,)  was  entered  into  the  General's  cabin, 
after  a  faint  welcome^  the  General  began  to  challenge  him 
of  *  breach  of  Order  and  Articles.'  To  whom  the  Rear- 
Admiral  answered,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  such  breach. 
My  Lord  replied  that  there  was  an  Article  *that  none 
should  land  any  of  the  troops  without  the  General's  presence 
or  his  order.  The  Rear  Admiral  desired  the  General  to  give 
him  leave  to  defend  himself  by  those  laws  which  himself  as 
well  as  others  had  devised,  and  his  Lordship,  with  the 

•  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World,  vol.  v.,  p.  1. 

t  Gorg-es,  as  above,  p.  1958.  There  is  probably  no  better  narrative  of 
its  kind,  in  the  language,  than  this  account  of  the  Island  Expedition 
(intrinsically  memorable  notwithstanding-  its  small  success),  written  by 
one  who  was  himself  a  commander  in  it.  The  narrative  appears  to  have 
been  published  at  the  express  request  of  Prince  Henry. 
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Council  of  War,  had  authorised  ;  and  that  then  his  Lord- 
ship should  find  that  he  had  not  committed  any  error  at 
all.  'For  (saith  Sir  Walter)  there  is  an  Article  that  no 
captain  of  any  ship  or  company,  if  he  be  severed  from  the 
Fleet,  shall  land  anywhere  without  directions  from  the 
General,  or  some  other  principal  Commander^  upon  pain  of 
death,  &c.  But  I  take  myself  to  be  a  principal  Commander, 
under  your  Lordship;  and  therefore  not  subject  to  that 
Article,  nor  under  the  power  of  the  Law  Martial,  because  a 
successive  Commander  of  the  whole  Fleet,  in  Her  Majesty's 
Letters  Patent,  your  Lordship  and  my  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
failing.  And,  besides,  your  Lordship  agreed  that  I  should 
land  at  this  island  with  your  Lordship,  whom  I  have 
attended  there  four  days  ;  and  finding  that  your  Lordship 
came  not,  ....  I  could  not  but  think  that  you  thought  me 
strong  enough  to  take  this  island  ;  and  that  your  Lordship 
was  gone,  with  some  of  the  rest  [of  the  Fleet]  to  the  other 
islands.'  I  stayed  so  long,*  *  he  added,  from  landing,  at  Sir 
Gilly  Meyricke's  entreaty,  as  [that]  I  heard  mine  own  com- 
pany, even  at  my  back,  murmur  and  say  that  I  *  durst  not 
adventure  it.'"  What  ensued  is  too  long  for  quotation. 
Essex  himself  seemed  inclined  to  admit  Raleigh's  answer  as 
sufficient,  but  Sir  Christopher  Blount  found  means  to  revive 
his  wrath,  and  the  consequences  threatened  to  be  grave  ; 
"for,"  continues  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  remembering  the  little 
trust  that  men  ought  to  repose  in  reconciled  enemies,  and 
the  strong  malice  borne  him  by  others  in  greatest  favour 
with  my  Lord,  he  [Raleigh]  had  meant  to  have  put  himself 
into  his  own  squadron,  and  so  to  have  defended  himself, 
or  to  have  left  my  Lord."  Another  close  observer  writes 
thus  : — "  The  act  was  urged  with  that  vehemency,  by  those 
that  hated  Sir  Walter,  that  if  my  Lord,  who  by  nature  was 
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timorous  and  flexible,  had  not  feared  how  it  looitld  he  taken 
in  England^  I  think  Sir  Walter  had  smarted  for  it."*  But 
the  wise  and  timely  interposition  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
healed  the  breach  ;  at  least  for  the  time.  The  Fleet  kept 
the  sea  until  nearly  the  middle  of  October  ;  and  then  came 
home.  The  captures  were  but  three  good  prizes  that  came 
from  the  Havannali,  laden  with  cochineal  and  other  rich 
merchandise,!  and  a  few  merchantmen  from  the  Brazils.  A 
very  rich  carrack  that  would  have  fallen  prize  to  Raleigh's 
squadron  was  burnt  by  its  crew,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  effort 
by  the  English,  in  their  boats,  headed  by  Sir  Walter  in 
person;  yet  the  King  of  Spain,  lost,  we  are  told,  in  this 
expedition  eighteen  ships,  including  two  of  his  best 
galleons."  % 

The  Island  Voyage  was  Raleigh's  last  naval  exploit  until 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Guiana  of  1617.  In  1599, 
indeed,  another  expedition  against  Spain  was  so  nearly  on 
the  point  of  sailing,  that  Raleigh  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  had  his  flag  hoisted  on  the  Ark  Boyal.  But  at  the 
last  moment  this  enterprize  was  countermanded.  The 
interval  between  his  return  in  1597,  and  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  spent  partly  in  the  active  resumption  of 

•  Monson,  Narrative  of  the  Island  Voyage,  in  Cotton  MS.  Titus,  B. 
viii,  fol.  127,  verso. 

f  The  cochineal  and  indigo  taken  in  these  prizes,  however,  is  declared 
(in  a  warrant  addressed  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Feb.  4th,  1598)  to  be 
**  sufficient  to  be  used  in  this  our  realm  for  many  years,"  and  a  restraint 
of  importation,  for  a  certain  period,  was  issued  accordingly,  as  was  then 
the  custom,  Domestic  Correspondence.,  Elizabeth,  vol.  ccxxvi,  No.  21, 
The  Queen  is  said  to  have  g-iven  Essex  a  "  contract"  for  £50,000  worth 
of  this  cochineal  at  eig^hteen  shillings  a  pound,  the  market  price  being* 
about  thirty  shillings. 

t  Ibid,  fol.  133. 
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courtly  and  parliamentary  duties  ;  partly  in  the  enjoyment 
of  domestic  happiness  in  the  country — 

"  Where  "winds  sometimes  our  woods,  perhaps,  may  shake, 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make  ; 
Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us, 
Saving-  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us." 

Into  such  rustic  enjoyments,  as  no  man  has  painted  them 
better  (in  miniature,)  so  no  man  could  enter  with  keener 
zest, — for  a  time.  And  none  resigned  them  with  greater 
readiness,  whether  at  the  call  of  duty  or  of  ambition. 
When  in  London,  his  labours  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  diversified  by  much  courtly  pageantry,  (including  a 
splendid  revival  of  the  old  tournaments) ;  by  long  consul- 
tations with  Cecil,  and,  occasionally,  with  Essex ;  and  by 
assiduous  seeking  of  greater  things  for  himself.  When  at 
Sherborne,  or  afterwards  in  Jersey, — he  carried  on  an  active 
correspondence  both  with  Cecil,  and  with  Lord  Cobham, 
then  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  only  part  of  which 
appears  to  have  survived,  (and  is  now  scattered  between 
the  Library  at  Hatfield,  and  the  State  Paper  section  of  the 
Rolls  House).  That  surviving  part  is  full  of  mystery  to 
readers  of  this  age.  Especially  is  it  so  with  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Cobham. 

Raleigh's  parliamentary  efforts  are  more  conspicuous  in 
the  several  sessions  which  took  place  between  1597  and 
1602,  than  in  any  others.  But  he  had  acquired  some  dis- 
tinction as  a  speaker,  at  least  as  early  as  1593,  and  in  a 
famous  debate  on  Subsidies.  On  that  occasion  he  entered 
into  an  elaborate  review  of  the  power  and  resources  of 
Spain  ;  shewed  that  those  resources  extended  virtually  over 
Northern  as  well  as  Southern  Europe;  that  in  France 
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Philip  had  the  effectual  command  of  important  towns  and 
havens  ;  and  that  even  in  Scotland  he  had  **so  corrupted 
the  nobility,"  that  some  of  them  had  agreed  to  work 
with  Spanish  forces  for  the  re-establishment  of  Papistry. 

In  his  own  country,"  continued  Sir  Walter,  "  there  is  all 
possible  preparation  ;  and  he  is  coming  with  sixty  galleons, 
besides  other  shipping,  with  purpose  to  annoy  us.  If  he 
invade  us,  we  must  have  no  ships  riding  at  anchor.  All 
will  be  little  enough  to  withstand  him.  At  his  coming,  he 
fully  resolveth  to  get  Plymouth,  ....  and  Plymouth  is  in 
most  danger."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  contend, — as  he 
always  contended, — ^that  the  way  to  defeat  Philip  was  not 
to  wait  for  him  :  Let  us  send  a  royal  army  to  supplant 
him  in  Brittany,  and  to  possess  ourselves  there  ;  and  send 
also  a  strong  navy  to  sea,  and  lie  with  it  upon  the  Cape  and 
such  places  as  his  ships  bring  his  riches  to,  that  they  may 
set  upon  all  that  come.  This  we  are  able  to  do ;  and 
we  shall  undoubtedly  have  fortunate  success,  if  we  under- 
take it."  * 

Eight  years  later,  the  same  emergency  recurred,  under 
circumstances  still  more  stringent.  In  1601,  Spaniards  were 
actually  again  in  array  in  Ireland,  as  they  had  been  in  1582. 
''I  now,"  said  Sir  Walter,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1601, 
"  will  only  intimate  thus  much  unto  you  :  In  the  last  Par- 
liament only  three  Subsidies  were  granted  upon  fear  that 
the  Spaniards  were  coming.  But  now,  we  see  that  they  are 
come,  and  have  set  foot  in  the  Queen  s  territories  already. 
....  I  wish  for  my  own  part,  as  a  particular  member  of  this 
Commonwealth,  that  we  may  not  do  less  than  we  did  before; 
and  that  we  also  should  bountifully,  according  to  our 
estates,  contribute  to  Her  Majesty's  necessities,  as  now  they 

♦  Journals  of  the  Parliaments  of  Queen  Elizaheth,  (D'Ewes,)  p.  481. 
Comp.  Townshend,  Four  last  Parliaments  of  Queen,  Elizabeth,  f.  65. 
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stand."  Presently  he  spoke  again  (the  House  being  in 
Committee  of  Supply),  on  the  proposal  that  'Hhree-pound 
men "  should  be  exempted,  and  all  above  them  pay  four 
Subsidies  instead  of  three ;  and  the  debate  grew  warm. 
"If  all  alike  pay,"  said  Raleigh,  "none  will  be  aggrieved. 
And  the  feeling  will  be  great  to  those  three-pound  men  that 
feel  anything ;  hut  it  will  he  nothing  to  them  that  know 
anything!'  *  Subsequently,  in  the  adjourned  debate,  (No- 
vember 9),  a  remark  having  been  made  that  some  poor  people 
pawn  their  very  pots  and  pans  to  pay  the  Subsidy,"  Cecil 
rejoined :  "  Neither  pots  nor  pans,  nor  dish  nor  spoon, 
should  be  spared,  when  danger  is  at  our  elbows."  Francis 
Bacon  (reverting  to  the  proposed  exemption)  exclaimed  : — 
"  That  the  three-pound  men  might  not  be  exempted,  I 
conclude  it  is  Dulcis  tractus  pari  jugo!'  t  Raleigh 
answered  both  Cecil  and  Bacon,  very  characteristically,  by 
observing  : — "  I  like  not  that  the  Spaniards,  our  enemies, 
should  know  of  our  selling  our  pots  and  pans  to  pay  Sub- 
sidies It  argues  poverty  in  the  State.    And  for  the 

motion  that  was  last  made  '  Dulcis  tractus  pari  jugo! — Call 
you  this  par  jiigum^  when  a  poor  man  pays  as  much  as  a 
rich  ?  And,  peradventure,  his  estate  is  no  better  than  it  is 
set  at,  or  but  little  better.  When  our  estates  are  three  or 
four  pounds  in  the  Queen's  Book,  it  is  not  the  hundredth 
part  of  our  wealth ;  therefore  it  is  neither  *  dulcis '  nor 
pari!  "  X 

Alike  in  clearness  and  closeness  of  argument,  and  in  cool 
discriminating  judgment  amidst  the  very  heat  and  impetus 
of  debate,  Raleigh  is  conspicuous.  In  the  former  respect 
his  speeches  stand  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  Robert 
Cecil.    In  the  latter,  he  will  sometimes  be  found  to  surpass 

♦  Townshend,  pp.  197,  198.  f  Ibid,  pp.  203,  204. 

X  Ibid,    Also,  Journals,  as  above,  629-533. 
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even  the  majestic  intellect  of  Bacon.  Nor  is  it  less  de- 
serving of  note  with  how  much  adroitness  and  wit  he  avoids 
breasting  the  current  of  an  impetuous  debate,  whilst 
suggesting  considerations  which  tend  nevertheless  entirely 
to  turn  the  tide.  On  one  occasion,  for  example,  when 
fierce  measures  were  proposed  against  Brownists,  in  the 
shape  of  new  enactments  *'to  retain  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
subjects  in  their  due  obedience,"  Sir  Walter  spoke  thus  : — 

In  my  conceit,  the  Brownists  are  worthy  to  be  rooted  out 
of  a  Commonwealth.  But  what  danger  may  grow  to 
ourselves,  if  this  law  passes,  were  fit  to  be  considered.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  men  not  guilty  will  be  included  in  it. 
That  laic  is  hard  that  taketh  life,  or  sendeth  into  banish- 
ment ^  where  mens  inteiitions  shall  be  judged  by  a  jury ;  and 
they  shall  be  judges  what  another  man  meant.  But  that 
law  that  is  against  a  fact  is  just ;  and  punish  the  fact  as 
severely  as  you  will.  If  two  or  three  thousand  Brownists 
meet  at  the  seaside,  at  whose  charge  shall  they  be  trans- 
ported ?  Or  whither  will  you  send  them  ?  I  am  sorry  for 
it,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  near  twenty  thousand  of  them 
in  England.  When  they  are  gone  who  shall  maintain  tlieir 
wives  and  children  ? "  *  With  like  wisdom  and  timeliness  he 
pointed  out  the  strange  results  which  would  follow  from 
some  of  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  (introduced  many  3^ears 
after  this  Brownist  Bill,  but  by  the  sam#  party  in  the 
House)  for  more  diligent  repair  to  church  on  Sundays."! 
Here  he  draws  a  humorous  picture  of  a  crowd  of  church- 
wardens, and  another  crowd  of  offenders,  attendant  at  every 
quarter  sessions. 

In  resisting  some  of  the  many  measures  of  that  day  which 
proposed  to  teach  men,  by  compulsory  statutes,  how  to  prac- 

•  Journals^  p.  76,  April  4,  1593.  t  Ibid.  ;307,  12  December,  ICOl. 
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tice  the  trades  by  which  they  won  their  daily  bread,  Raleigh 
anticipated  arguments  which  had  to  be  plied  in  Parliament 
by  famous  orators  more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 
On  the  second  reading  of  An  Act  for  Sowing  Hemp^  Sir 
Walter  said : — "  For  my  part,  I  do  not  like  this  con- 
straining of  men  to  use  their  grounds  at  our  wills.  Rather 
let  every  man  use  his  ground  to  that  which  it  is  most  fit 
for,  and  therein  use  his  own  discretion.  For  hawsers, 
cables,  cordage,  and  the  like,  we  have  plentifully  enough 
from  foreign  nations.  And  we  have  divers  counties  here  in 
England  [which]  make  thereof  in  great  abundance.  The 
Bill  of  Tillage  may  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  us  in  this  case 
not  to  take  the  course  that  this  Bill  intendeth.  For,  where 
the  law  provideth  that  every  man  must  plough  the  third 
part  of  his  land,  I  know  that  divers  poor  people  have  done 
so  (to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  Statute),  when  their  abilities 
have  been  so  poor  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  buy  seed- 
corn  to  sow  it  withal ;  nay,  they  have  been  fain  to  hire 
others  to  plough  land,  which,  if  it  had  been  unplous^hed, 
would  have  been  good  pasture  for  beasts,  or  might  have 
been  converted  to  other  good  uses."*  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  Raleigh  contended  strenuously,  in  opposition  both 
to  Cecil  and  to  Bacon,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  for 
Tillage  itself.  France,  he  told  the  House,  had  offered  to 
serve  the  Queen^ith  com  in  Ireland,  at  a  rate  at  which  the 
English  farmer  would  be  beggared.  The  Low-countrymen 
and  the  Hollander,  who  never  sow  corn,  have,  by  their 
industry,  such  plenty  that  they  serve  other  nations.  / 
think  the  best  course  is  to  set  corn  at  liberty,  and  leave  every 
man  free  ;  which  is  the  desire  of  a  true  EngHshman."t  To 
which  Cecil  made  this  profound  answer :  Whosoever  doth 
not  maintain  the  plough,  destroys  the  kingdom." 

•Journals,  p.  188,  4th  Nov.  J  601.       t  Ibid,  299. 
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Farsiglited  and  thorough  as  were  usually  Sir  Walter's 
views  of  polity,  he  blenched  a  little  from  their  application 
to  his  own  Cornish  tin — one  of  the  principal  commodities 
of  this  kingdom,"  (as  he  told  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
course  of  the  famous  debate  on  Monopolies,  of  1601,) — '^and 
being  in  Cornwall  it  hath  ever,  so  long  as  there  was  any, 
belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  who  held  special  Patents 
of  Privilege.  It  hath  pleased  Her  Majesty  freely  to  bestow 
on  me  that  Privilege  and  that  Patent,  being  word  for  word 
the  very  same  as  the  Duke  s  Patent  is."*  His  speech  on 
this  occasion  excited  considerable  emotion  in  the  House. 

There  was,"  says  an  eye-witness,  ^^a  great  silence  after  itr 
The  debate  had  sweeping  results,  which  are  among  the  most 
memorable  events  of  that  reign.  But,  after  all,  Raleigh's 
implied  view  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  preserving  the 
special  legislation  affecting  the  mines  of  Cornwall  has  been 
substantially  affirmed  by  posterity,  up  to  this  day.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  enjoys,  in  1866,  the  substance  of  that 
which  Sir  Walter  defended  *^by  a  sharp  speech,"  as  his 
OAvn  rightful  possession,  in  1601.  And,  now  as  then,  the 
transportation  of  the  unsmelted  ores  out  of  Cornwall  is 
prohibited. 

The  speech  is  probably  preserved  but  in  part,  yet  is  too 
long  for  quotation  otherwise  than  by  extract : — When  the 
tin  is  taken  out  of  the  mine,"  continued  the  speaker,  **and 
molten  and  refined,  then  is  every  piece  containing  a  hundred 
weight,  sealed  with  the  Duke's  seal.  And  by  reason  of  this 
Privilege  (which  I  now  have)  he  ever  had  the  refusal  in 
buying  thereof.  ....  Now  I  will  tell  you  that  before  the 
granting  of  my  Patent,  whether  tin  were  but  at  seventeen 
shillings,  and  so  upwards  to  fifty  shillings  a  hundred,  yet  the 
poor  workm.an  never  had  but  two  shillings  a  week,  finding 
*  Ihld,  p.  235,  20th  Nov^  1601. 
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himself.  But,  since  my  Patent,  whosoever  will  work, — ^be 
tin  at  what  price  soever, — they  have  four  shillings  a  week, 
truly  paid.  There  is  no  poor  that  will  work  there,  but  may 
work,  and  have  that  wages.  Notwithstanding,  if  all  others 
may  be  repealed,  I  will  give  my  consent  as  freely  to  the 
cancelling  of  this,  as  any  member  of  this  House."*  This 
not  unbecoming  statement  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  had 
executed  his  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and 
his  Lieutenancy  of  Cornwall,  is  more  than  borne  out — it 
may  here  be  added — by  contemporary  testimony.  Richard 
Carew,  of  Anthony,  had  warrant  to  tell  him  that  ''large  as 
is  your  command  both  martial  and  civil  over  persons  and 
estates,  by  your  authority,"  ''you  possess  a  far  greater 
interest  in  our  hearts  and  loves,  by  your  kindness. "f 

Raleigh  took  a  large  share  in  the  unobtrusive  but  toilsome 
business  of  Committees  and  Conferences.  It  is  evident 
from  the  Journals  that  his  influence  in  the  House  was  con- 
siderable, especially  in  the  late  years  of  the  Queen  ;  and 
that  he  became  an  authority  on  matters  of  form  and  pro- 
cedure.! This  is  but  one  proof  the  more  of  that  versatility 
of  power  and  faculty,  of  which  already  the  proofs  were 
superabundant.  Li  his  later  Parliaments,  he  sat  for 
Cornwall ;  in  the  earlier,  for  Devon,— as  his  reputed 
ancestors  had  done,  from  the  days  of  Edward  the  First  to 
those  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

At  the  Court,  Sir  Walters  recovered  favour  continued 
without  further  check  until  within  less  than  three  years  of 
the  Queen's  death.  In  the  summer  of  1600,  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  outburst  of  anger  on  her  part,  which  seems  to 

♦  Journals,       t  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall^  Dedication. 

%  Four  last  Parliaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth ^  pp.  67,  93,  120,270, 
278,  293,  321,  icc. 
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have  been  as  sudden  as  the  disgrace  of  1592,  but  is  far  less 
explicable.  None,  I  believe,  of  the  known  correspondence 
of  the  time  throws  any  light  on  the  cause  of  Elizabeth  s 
anger ;  but  there  are  several  passing  references  to  the  fact. 
That  its  continuance  was  very  brief  is  apparent,  not  so 
much  from  Raleigh's  appointment  to  the  government  of 
Jersey,  in  the  August  of  the  same  year,  as  from  the  course 
he  took — greatly  to  his  discredit — in  obtaining,  for  bribes, 
early  in  the  year  1601,  remissions  of  the  sentences  which 
had  been  passed  on  several  of  the  participators  in  the  Essex 
conspiracy.  The  government  of  Jersey  might  have  been 
intended  by  the  Queen  herself  as  merely  an  honourable  exile; 
as,  unquestionably,  it  was  promoted  by  those  who  desired  by 
all  means  to  keep  Kaleigh  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  Court,  at  a  time  already  perceived  to  be  rapidly  be- 
coming critical.  But  nothing  save  the  recovery  of  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Queen's  own  mind  will  explain  his  obtainment 
of  pardons  for  Mr.  Lyttleton  and  Sir  Edward  Bainham. 

Raleigh's  behaviour  in  relation  to  this  unhappy  conspiracy 
is,  in  truth,  the  one  great  blot  on  an  illustrious  character. 
It  stands  so  entirely  in  contrast  with  his  habitual  magna- 
nimity that  one  can  feel  no  surprise  at  finding  his  biogra- 
phers, almost  with  one  consent,  casting  doubt  on  some 
pieces  of  the  evidence,  and  paring  away  at  the  substance  of 
other  pieces  which  could  not  be  wholly  thrust  aside.  The 
measure  of  success,  however,  which  these  efforts  may  have 
attained,  is  probably  due  rather  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
accusers  than  to  the  wisdom  of  the  defence. 

Rowland  Whyte  has  recorded  Raleigh's  appearance  as  a 
peacemaker  between  Essex  and  the  old  Lord  Admiral,  very 
soon  after  the  return  from  the  Island  Voyage.  By  a 
petulant  seclusion  at  Wanstead,  Essex  had  marked  his 
resentful  impatience  of  the  Queen's  reproaches, — as  well 
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expressly  for  his  "  oppression  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  as  for 
the  small  success  of  his  costly  expedition.  Not  less  marked 
was  his  anger  at  the  elevation  of  Howard  to  the  Earldom  of 
Nottingham.  The  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  when  con- 
joined with  an  Earldom,  gave  its  holder  precedence  over  all 
Earls  not  holding  a  higher  office,  and  therefore  over  Essex 
himself.  Essex  challenged  the  new  Earl,  "  or  any  of  his 
sons  or  name  that  will  defend  it,"  to  single  combat.  "  The 
Queen,"  says  Whyte,  employed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  end 
this  Quarrel,  and  to  make  reconciliation  between  them." 
The  task  was  not  easy.  At  length,  the  expedient  was  found 
of  making  Essex  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  This  great 
office  had  precedence  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Howard,  whose 
pride  was  not  small,  (though  usually  better  veiled  than  that 
of  Essex),  took  offence  in  his  turn.  Only  a  few  years  before 
he  had  said,  do  not  mean  there  shall  be  any  more 
Admirals  in  England,  but  myself,  as  long  as  I  live."*  He 
had  served  under  Essex  in  the  Cadiz  Exhibition  somewhat 
agcxinst  the  grain  ;  and,  despite  many  smooth  professions  of 
amity,  had  now  evidently  plumed  himself  a  little  on  the 
skilful  tactics  by  which  he  had,  at  length,  won  an  advantage 
over  the  favourite.  That  advantage  he  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish, however  reluctantly.  And  he  made  his  reluctance 
very  conspicuous. 

When  this  affair  of  State  was  over,  the  intimacy,  or  show 
of  intimacy  between  Essex,  Raleigh,  and  Cecil,  seemed  still 
to  increase,  t  The  last-named  minister  was  about  to  be 
sent,  somewhat  against  his  will,  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
remonstrating  with  Henry  the  Fourth  against  the  terms  of 

•  Lord  Howard  of  Effing-hnm,  to  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  Ceesar 
Papers^  Additional  MS.  152U8,  f.  68.  verso.  (Brit.  Mus.) 

t  Arthur  Collins,  Letters  and  Memorials  of  State,  (Sydney  Papers), 
ii,  79. 
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the  contemplated  peace  with  Spain.  If  go  he  must,  he 
was  bent  both  on  leaving  Essex,  as  well  as  Raleigh,  in  entire 
good  humour  with  him,  so  that  no  adverse  stroke  should  be 
dealt  at  his  plans  and  interests  in  his  absence,  and  on 
making  that  absence  as  brief  as  possible.  Essex,  however, 
at  this  time, — by  his  ill-disguised  amours  with  (if  he  be  not 
grossly  wronged),  more  than  one  of  the  Queen's  fair  maids 
of  honour," — injured  not  his  rivals  but  himself.  He,  in  fact, 
played  their  game,  as  no  skill  of  theirs  could  have  played  it. 

Of  the  plans  and  aims  of  the  projected  expedition  against 
Spain,  of  1598,  there  are  copious  accounts  in  the  Domestic 
Correspondence  of  that  year,  now  in  the  Rolls  House.*  As 
I  have  observed  already,  it  came  to  nothing.  The  prepara- 
tions had  gone  very  far,  and  Sir  Walter  appears  to  have 
received  at  least  the  sum  of  12,000/.  (out  of  a  larger  sum  of 
18,900/.  for  which  he  had  a  warrant,)  towards  the  charges 
of  his  fleet.!  It  would  seem  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  to 
have  had  an  independent  command.  The  discussions  at  the 
Council  board  on  the  subject,  and  in  regard  to  the  corre- 
lative negotiations  with  the  States  of  Holland,  were  long 
and  turbulent ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  them  that  an 
incident  occurred  which  has  become  famous.  At  one  of  the 
sittings.  Lord  Burghley  drew  fiom  his  pocket  a  Common 
Prayer  Book  and,  opening  it  at  the  IVth  Chapter  of  the 
Psalter,  handed  it  to  Essex,  with  his  finger  pointed  to  the 
verse  :  Bloodthirsty  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out 
half  their  days."  Essex's  own  memory  could  not  go  back 
to  some  of  the  darker  passages  in  the  career  of  the  great 
but  unscrupulous  statesman,  now  so  fast  approaching  the 
close  of  a  long,  and  on  the  whole,  a  brilliant  day ;  but  the 

♦  Domestic  Correspondence,  Elizabeth,  Bundle  ccxxvi,  Nos.  39  to  42 
inclusive.  f  Ibid,  No.  48. 
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thought  may  well  have  crossed  his  mind  that  one  clause  of 
Burghley's  text  was  certainly  less  applicable  to  him,  than  to 
the  silent  preacher  himself.  Of  all  men  living,  Essex 
assuredly  was  one  of  the  least  deceitful."  It  was  hard 
work  for  him,  even  (under  favourable  circumstances)  to 
whisper  soft  speeches  to  the  Queen  ;  consummate  master  as 
he  was  of  the  whole  Art  of  Love,  when  at  the  side  of  his 
^'fairest  Brydges,"  or  of  the  too  susceptible  Southwell. 
When  he  constrained  his  tongue  to  say  something  gallant 
to  the  Queen,  eyes  and  lips  often  failed  to  play  their 
appropriate  part.  It  was  to  small  profit  that  Bacon 
ventured  to  tell  him: — ^'I  fear  you  handle  it,  magis  in 
speciem  adornatis  'verbis,  quam  nt  ^entire  tidearis.  So 
that  a  man  may  read  formality  in  your  countenance, 
whereas  your  Lordship  should  do  it  familiarly,  et  oratione 
jida!''^  Raleigh,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  at  no  time  in 
need  of  lessons  in  court  gallantry  from  a  great  lawyer  and 
a  greater  philosopher.  His  heart,  like  the  heart  of  Essex* 
was  indeed  elsewhere.  Yet  he  played  the  part  of  the 
passionate  lover,  tender  and  true,  '  as  Essex  could  never 
(in  that  presence)  learn  to  play  it.  But  then  Raleigh  had 
begun  to  con  his  lessons,  when  his  fair  mistress  was  yet 
under  fifty.  It  was  the  hard  fate  of  Essex  to  have  to  make 
passionate  love  to  a  mistress  that  was  almost  seventy.  At 
length,  in  a  moment  of  unrestrained  anger  at  her  per- 
sistent refusal  to  see  something  about  which  he  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  in  the  light  in  which  he  saw  it  himself,  he 
exclaimed  (forgetting,  for  the  moment,  both  the  lover  and 

*  Francis  Bacon  to  Lord  Essex,  4th  Oct.  1596,  (Works^  by  Montagu, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  179.  In  this  letter,  Bacon  makes,  perhaps,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  all  extraordinary  applications  of  Holy  Scripture : — *'  I  said  to 
your  Lordship,  last  time,  Martha^  Martha,  attendis  ad  pUanma,  unuin 
sufficit! — Win  the  Queen." 
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the  gentleman) :  Yoiu^  mind  is  as  a^ool'ed  as  your  body!' 
For  that  stinging  sarcasm ;  not  for  anything  done  in 
England,  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  Ireland,  it  was  Raleigh's 
life-long  belief  that  Essex  died  on  the  scaffold. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  think  that  Raleigh,  at  this  time, 
could  much  regret  that  he  had  been  outstripped  in  the 
''competition  of  love,"  as  Essex  had  called  it  some  ten 
years  earlier.  That  he  now  regretted  the  loss  of  yet 
another  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  Spanish  power,  and 
to  win  new  fame  as  a  "  man  of  war,"  may  well  be  believed. 
His  ambition  was  here  at  one  with  his  ingrained  convictions 
of  true  Enghsh  policy.  His  thoughts  turned  strongly,  once 
again,  towards  plans  of  Colonization.  To  the  eyes  of  some 
men  he  seemed  at  the  summit  of  prosperity.*  To  the  eyes 
of  others,  he  seemed  ill  at  ease.  The  statements  of  men 
like  John  Chamberlayne  and  Rowland  Whyte  must  be  read 
with  many  grains  of  allowance,  sometimes  for  prejudice ; 
sometimes  for  misinformation.  But  they  usually  deserve 
notice.  On  the  20th  October,  1598,  we  find  Chamberlayne 
writing  thus  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  : — ''  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
with  six  or  seven  sail,  is  going  for  Guiana.  And  I  hear  that 
Sir  Walter  R»alegh  should  be  so  deeply  discontented,  because 
he  thrives  no  better,  that  he  is  not  far  off  from  making  that 
way  himself." t  A  few  days  later  (November,  1598)  another 
registrar  of  public  affairs  and  of  court  gossip  writes  to 
Colonel  William  Stanley:  ''Sir  John  Gilbert  is  preparing 
with  great  speed  to  make  a  voyage  to  Guiana.  His  whole 
fleet  will  be  thirteen  vessels,  whereof  the  most  part  shall  be 

*  "Of  Happiness  when  as  I  happ'cl  to  write. 

My  thoughts  did  made  a  period,  Sir,  in  you."  - 
Michael  Lok  to  Raleigh  in  his  Paraphrase  of  jEcclesiastes,  and  other  Poems* 
t  Domestic  Correspondence,  Elizabeth,  Bundle  ccxvi.,  §  138. 
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pinnaces,  as  it  is  said  lie  intendeth  to  inhabit  it  with  English 
people."*  But,  whatever  n\ay  have  been  the  feelings  which 
now  prompted  Sir  Walter  to  turn  over  in  his  thoughts  the 
heading  in  person  of  the  expedition, — if  indeed  it  be  true 
that  he  did  at  this  time  ponder  any  such  idea,  which  is 
obviously  open  to  doubt, — the  plans  for  the  enterprise  were 
made  entirely  in  concert  with  the  government.  And  the 
negotiations  about  it  extended  even  to  the  North  of  Europe. 
At  the  close  of  September,  1598,  we  find  James  Hill  writing 
to  Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst,  from  Sandhaven  in  Finland  : 

The  Duke  will  send  twelve  ships  for  Guiana,  and  will 
join  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  any  good  order  "f  [that  is, 
for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  expedition.]  But  all 
these  plans  so  elaborately  contrived  and  so  frequently  re- 
newed, came  to  no  substantial  result.  To  trace  them 
further  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

Now  we  have  to  turn — ^but  with  like  brevity — to  the  final 
phase  of  Raleigh's  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  so  in- 
fluential, at  least  in  one  particular,  upon  his  own  fortunes. 

Essex  had  hesitated  long  before  accepting  the  hard  and 
dangerous  task  of  governing  Ireland.  The  Court  chroniclers 
of  the  day  say  that  the  onerous  commission  was  offered 
to  Raleigh,  and  declined  by  him,  before  it  was  tendered  to 
Essex.  But  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  this  assertion  is 
more  than  one  of  the  many  floating  rumours  which  com- 
monly preceded  and  accompanied  every  change  of  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  task  by  Essex — howsoever  reluctant  it  may  have  been — 
creates,  of  itself,  a  strong  presumption  that  no  such  offer  to 
Raleigh  had  occurred.    Before  Essex  left  the  Court  he  was 

*  Ibid.,  Bundle  ccxxvii.,  §  157. 
+  Extracts  from  MSS,  at  Ilatjield,  in  Additional  MS.  6177,  fol.  80. 
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already  surrounded  by  dangerous  advisers.  Some  of  the 
chief  of  them  went  with  him  into  Ireland,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  there  befel,  largely  increased  their  influence 
and  his  danger.  Here  our  only  concern  in  that  fatal  chapter 
of  the  Earl's  history  lies  with  those  incidents  and  results  of 
it  in  which  Raleigh  took  part,  whether  actively  or  passively. 

Essex  went  to  Ireland  with  all  his  ancient  animosities 
against  the  rival  of  former  years  renewed  and  heightened. 
He  had  reached  the  seat  of  his  government  but  a  very  short 
time,  when  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Queen  in  such  a 
strain  as  this  : — "  Why  do  I  talk  of  victory  ?  Is  it  not 
known  that  from  England  I  receive  nothing  but  discomforts 

and  soul's  wounds?  Is  it  not  lamented  of  your 

Majesty's  faithfulest  subjects  both  there  and  here,  that  a 
Cobham  and  a  Raleigh — I  will  forbear  others  for  their 
places*  sakes — should  have  such  credit  and  favour  with  your 
Majesty,  when  they  wish  the  ill-success  of  your  Majesty's 
most  important  action,  the  decay  of  your  greatest  strength 
and  the  destruction  of  your  faithfulest  servants  ? "  * 

When  this  tirade  was  written,  Raleigh  was  stiU  the  owner 
of  large  estates  in  Munster,  and  also  the  head  of  a  great 
mercantile  enterprise  for  converting  his  Irish  woods  into 
pipe-staves  and  wine-butts,  f  Of  the  probabilities  that  a 
man  so  circumstanced, — ^to  look  at  the  matter  from  that 
side  only, — should  desire  the  success  of  the  Irish  rebels  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Queen  s  forces,  it  would  be  idle  to  say  a 
word.  The  worth  of  the  dispatch  lies  in  the  proof  it  gives 
that  the  Earl's  administration  of  Irish  affairs  already,  at  its 
outset,  foreboded  the  issue  which  the  foolish  truce  with 

*  Essex  to  the  Queen,  25  June,  1599 ;  in  Bacon  Papers.  (Lambeth 
Palace.) 

t  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council  (of  England,)  1697-1600,  MS.  vol. 
xi.,  p.  MO  ;  xii.,  p.  430  ;  xiv.,  p.  142.  (Council  Oliice.) 
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Tyrone  precipitated.  Raleigli,  indeed,  was  repeatedly  con- 
sulted about  Irish  affairs,  both  by  the  Queen  and  by  her 
ministers.  But  his  advice  now,  as  ever,  was  uniformly 
in  favours  of  measures  vigorous  and  decided.  In  his  view, 
real  submission  was  the  essential  condition  precedent  of 
pardon  and  reconciliation. 

Essex  continued  to  nurse  and  to  brood  over  his  hatred  of 
of  Raleigh,  and  of  those  who,  at  this  period,  were  acting  in 
unison  with  Raleigh  ;  and  when,  after  his  hurried  and  ill- 
advised  return  to  England,  he  took  the  fatal  step,  his  alleged 
danger  from  Raleigh  was  prominent  among  the  pretexts  for 
rebellion.  He  gave  utterance  to  it  both  in  the  streets,  when 
addressing  the  populace,  and  in  the  conference  at  Essex 
House,  when  animating  his  adherents  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
wild  enterprise.  The  Earl  pretended,"  writes  Cecil  to 
Sir  George  Carew,  who  had  virtually  succeeded  Essex  in  the 
government  of  Ireland,*  "that  he  took  arms  principally 
to  save  himself  from  Cobham  and  Raleigh,  who,  he  gave  out 
should  have  murdered  him  in  his  house  on  Saturday  night." 
A  sentence  or  two,  which  Cecil  immediately  adds,  derive  deep 
interest  from  subsequent  events:  "He  pretended  also  an 
intention  to  remove  me  ....  from  the  Queen,  as  one  who 
would  sell  the  kingdom  of  E^igland  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain  ; 
with  such  other  hyperbolical  inventions."  f  That  the  asper- 
sion on  Raleigh  had  not  been  without  its  effect  is  shewn, 
amongst  other  proofs,  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  George 
Fletcher  to  the  Queen's  Secretary,  during  his  imprisonment 
for  alleged  complicity  in  the  insurrection  :  "I  have  been 
abused  by  those  fables  and  foolish  lies  of  the  Earl's  danger 

•  As  chief  among  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Lord  President  of  Munster. 

f  Sir  R.  Cecil  to  Sir  George  Carew,  November,  1 600  ;  in  Letters^ 
p.  G8,  (Camden  Society  series).    The  MS,  is  at  Lambeth. 
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by  Sir  Walter  E,aleigh/'  His  heart,  he  adds,  was  untouched 
and  his  hands  clean  ^'of  the  Earl's  wicked  practices."*  But 
the  strangest  incident  which  connects  Raleigh's  name  with 
the  dark  history  of  the  Essex  conspiracy,  is  that  which  was 
told  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  (who  had  served  repeatedly 
both  under  Essex  and  under  Raleigh,)  and  confirmed  by  Sir 
Walter  himself,  when  under  examination. 

Gorges,  it  seems,  had,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  insur- 
rection, received  from  Sir  V/ alter  a  summons  to  attend  him 
at  Durham  House.  Gorges  was  then  at  Essex  House,  (hard 
by,)  in  attendance  on  the  Earl,  whom  he  consulted  on  the 
question,  whether  or  not  he  should  comply  with  the  summons. 
The  Earl  advised  him  to  have  the  interview,  but  to  hold  it  on 
the  river,  not  at  Durham  House.  He  accordingly  asked  Sir 
Walter  to  meet  him  in  a  boat.  Raleigh  came  alone.  Gorges 
had  two  gentlemen  in  his  company.  Sir  Walter  told  him 
that  a  warrant  was  out  for  his  apprehension,  and  urged  him 
as  a  friend  to  betake  himself  to  his  proper  post  in  the  Queen's 
service,  as  Governor  of  Plymouth.  Gorges  replied  that  the 
friendly  advice  was  too  late,  as  he  had  already  engaged 
himself.  Then  followed  the  natural  enquiry  what  it  was 
that  the  confederates  intended.  told  him,"  says  Sir 

Ferdinando,  in  the  paper  which  he  drew  up  after  his  trial 

that  there  were  two  thousand  gentlemen  who  had  resolved 
that  day  to  live  or  die  freemen."      Sir  Walter,"  he  adds, 

protested  unto  me  he  heard  not  of  it  until  that  morning; 
but  did  not  see  what  they  were  able  to  do  against  the 
Queen's  authority.  My  answer  was,  it  was  the  abuse  of 
that,  by  him  and  others,  which  made  so  many  honest  men 
resolve  to  seek  a  reformation  thereof.  His  reply  was  that 
no  man  is  without  a  colour  for  his  intent ;  and  [he]  advised 

•Dr.  G.  Fletcher  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  14th  March.  1601;  ExtracU 
from  Hatfield  3ISS ;  in  Additional  MS.  6177,  p.  151.  (Brit.  Mus.) 
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me  to  look  to  myself,  and  to  remember  my  duty  and  allegi- 
ance. I  answered  that  I  knew  not  any  man  who  did  not 
more  respect  his  allegiance  than  his  life,  as  the  end  would 
make  apparent ;  and  thus  we  parted  ;  he  to  the  Court,  and 
I  to  Essex  House."  *  "  This  is  like  to  be  the  bloodiest  day  s 
work  that  ever  was,"  is  an  additional  saying  of  Gorges  at 
this  interview,  which  is  known  by  Raleigh's  testimony,  not 
by  his  own.  Sir  Christopher  Blount  had  strongly  urged 
Gorges  to  do  the  Earl  the  service  of  either  seizing  Raleigh's 
person,  or  of  killing  him  out  of  hand.  Gorges  scornfully 
rejected  the  base  advice.  But  Blount  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  himself  shot  at  Raleigh  from  another  boat  four 
times,  as  it  is  said,  without  result.  Blount,  when  closely 
examined  as  to  his  own  belief  in  the  assertion  that  Raleigh 
and  Cobham  had  plotted  against  the  life  of  Essex,  replied 
that  he  did  not  believe  they  ever  meant  any  such  thing ; 
nor  did  he  believe  that  the  Earl  himself  had  seriously  feared 
it ;  it  was,  he  said,  "  a  word  cast  out  to  colour  other  mat- 
ters." Blount,  in  very  contrite  and  earnest  words,  entreated 
Raleigh's  pardon  when  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Sir  Walter 
was  present  at  the  execution  of  Blount,  as  at  that  of  Essex, 
in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  and  he  met  the  request  in  a  most  christian  spirit. 
For  the  imputation  that  there  was  anything  of  triumph  in 
his  demeanour,  on  either  occasion,  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence.  But  a  still  graver  charge  requires  somewhat 
detailed  notice. 

The  well-known  letter  which  Murdin  printed  many  years 
ago,  from  the  MSS.  at  Hatfield,  in  which  Cecil  is  advised 
that  "  this  tyrant,"  meaning  Essex,  "  should  be  now  kept 
down,"  displays  a  strong  and  stern  animosity  against  Essex, 

♦  Answer  to  certam  Imputations  against  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  ;  in 
Cotton  MS.  Julius,  F.  vi.,  f.  423.  (Brit.  Mus.) 
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and  shews  conclusively  that,  at  length,  hatred  had  been 
begotten  of  hatred.  Raleigh  had  failed  to  learn  thoroughly 
either  the  worldly  wisdom  or  the  Christian  duty  of  forgive- 
ness, irrespectively  of  the  contrition  of  the  offender.  Essex 
had  done  his  best,  and  worst,  to  obstruct  and  to  injure 
Raleigh.  He  had  striven  to  ruin  his  career,  and  to  tarnish 
his  character.  Raleigh,  who  on  former  occasions  of  offence 
had  shewn  towards  Essex  a  wise  and  noble  magnanimity, 
now — more  unhappily  for  himself  than  for  his  rival, — repaid 
ill-offices  in  kind.  To  the  censure  which  attached  to  a 
failure  of  generosity  he  is  justly  and  fully  open. 

The  letter  printed  by  Murdin  is  undated,  yet  dates  itself. 
It  was  written  after  the  unauthorized  return  from  Ireland, 
and  whilst  the  question  what  was  to  be  the  Earl's  punish- 
ment for  the  misdemeanours  in  his  Irish  government  was 
yet  pending  before  the  Council.  Shall  he  be  censured  and  left 
for  the  Queen's  gracious  pardon,  when  she  thinks  his  proud 
spirit "  sufficiently  humbled  ?  Or,  shall  he  be  incapacitated 
from  future  political  office  and  be  kept  a  state  prisoner? 
These  are  the  questions  to  which  every  sentence  of  the  letter 
plainly  points,  in  scope  and  purpose.  But  more  lies  in  the 
matter  than  this.  There  are  sentences  in  the  letter  which 
become  drivelling  nonsense  when  it  is  interpreted  to  be  a 
covert  persuasion  to  Cecil  to  use  his  influence  over  the  Queen 
to  preclude  her  from  granting  to  Essex  his  life,  after  he  had 
been  condemned  to  die.  When  the  author  of  Lives  of  the 
Devereux  tried  to  wrest  this  letter  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  year  1600,  and  to  transfer  it  into  that  of  the  year 
1601,  he  gave,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  instances  known 
of  what  Lord  Macaulay  has  called  the  disease  of  biogra- 
phers."   "When  Raleigh  wrote  ''His  son  shall  be  the  youngest 

*  Murdin,  ColJecHon  of  State  Papers,  relating  to  njfairs  in  the  reigii 
of  Queen  Ellzahcth.  (1573-90).  Lond.  1759.  fol. 
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Earl  of  England^  and,  if  Ms  father  he  now  kept  down,  Will 
Cecil shall  he  ahle  to  keep  as  many  men  at  his  heels  as  he  ; 
and  more  too''\  lie  (very  unconsciously)  put  on  record  the 
conclusive  answer  to  a  charge,  to  be  made  against  -  him  two 
centuries  after  his  death.  It  needs  to  be  an  adoring  biogra- 
pher of  Essex  to  enable  a  man  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
Walter  Raleigh,  after  twenty  years  of  statesmanship,  was 
ignorant  of  the  effects  of  an  attainder  of  treason. 

Close  observers  of  Raleigh's  demeanour  have  handed  down 
a  tradition  that  more  than  usual  though tfulness  and  sadness 
were  seen  in  him,  when  the  Essex  tragedy  reached  its  close. 
It  was  believed  that  dark  forebodings  crossed  his  mind  as  he 
sat,  moodily,  in  his  boat,  on  the  return  from  the  Towner  to 
Durham  House.  In  the  recollections  most  likely  then  to 
rise  up  in  Raleigh's  memory,  there  was  enough  for  pensive 
thought.  Old  remembrances  at  such  a  moment,  would 
assume  almost  visual  forms.  The  strange  scene  in  the  pre- 
sence chamber  at  North  Hall ;  the  memorable  moment  when 
Essex  threw  the  plumed  hat  into  the  sea  to  greet  Raleigh's 
own  announcement  of  the  decision  to  attack  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  Cadiz  Harbour ;  the  long  political  conferences  at 
Cecil  House ;  and  the  final  issue  of  all,  which  he  had  just 
seen ;  may  well  have  brought  over  his  spirit  a  mood  of 
sadness.  Quite  as  natural  may  have  been  the  thought — 
*  One  formidable  competitor  for  power  removed,  will  the  re- 
mover be  reconciled  to  the  quiet  continuance  of  another  ? ' 

However  that  may  have  been,  the  relations  between  Ra- 
leigh and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  continued  for  a  time  on  their 
former  footing,  and,  but  for  the  recent  publication  of  some  of 
the  papers  of  an  old  intimate  of  Raleigh's  and  of  Cecil's,  Sir 

*  Son  and  lieir  of  Robert  Cecil  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
t  Murdin,  State  Papers^  as  above. 
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George  Carew,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  note  the 
growth  of  change  in  them.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  was  most 
earnest  and  persistent  in  impressing  on  Carew  the  prudence 
and  duty  of  burning  his  letters,  directly  they  had  been 
read.  To  Carew's  disregard  of  the  injunction  we  owe  a 
volume*  of  no  slight  interest  to  the  biographer  of  Raleigh. 
In  his  copious  letters  to  Sir  George,  when  in  Ireland,  Cecil 
is  at  first  very  earnest  about  another  matter — his  strong 
affection  for  Raleigh,  the  kinsman  and  friend  of  Carew. 
Presently  we  see  that  his  desire  to  be  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  with  Raleigh  is  only  inferior  to  his  anxiety  to  promote 
the  special  interests  and  the  personal  ambition  of  Carew 
himself. 

Thus  (to  give  only  one  example,  from  a  letter  of  June, 
1601,  and  from  its  significant  postscript,)  we  find  Cecil 
writing:  "  If  I  did  not  know  that  you  do  measure  me  by 
your  own  heart  toward  me,  which  is  likewise  the  rule  of 
mine  towards  all  other,  it  might  be  a  doubtfulness  in  me 
that  the  mutinies  of  those  whom  I  do  love,  and  will, — how- 
soever they  do  me, — might  create  in  you  some  belief  that  I 
were  ungrateful  towards  them.  But  Sir,  for  the  better  man, 
[i.e.  Raleigh],  the  second  [i.e.  Cobham]  wholly  sways  him ; 
and  to  what  passii^n  he  is  subject  who  is  subject  to  his 
leading  [?]t  I  leave  to  your  judgement  and  experience. 
Only  this  I  pray  you :  retain  faith  and  confidence  in  me, 
and,  when  you  and  I  speak,  you  shall  see  my  studies  have 
been,  and  are,  to  make  you  the  companion  of  my  life  in 
honour  and  comfort."  And  then  he  adds  this  pregnant 
postscript,  which,  obviously  contains  the  pith  of  the  letter: — 

*  Lette7's  from  Sir  Bohert  Cecil  to  Sir  G.  Carew  :  edited  by  John 
Maclean  ;  and  printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  (1864.) 

This  word  is  printed  "lady"  in  the  Camden  Society's  volume,  but 
surely  a  niiareudiug-  ? 
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*^  This  day  hath  inflamed  their  minds,  for  now  Shrewsbury 

and  Worcester  are  sworn  councillors  Parliament  will 

begin  at  Allhallow-tide,  and  till  then  I  think  there  will  be  no 
new  creations.  Credit  me,  he  [i.e.  Raleigh]  shall  never  have 
my  consent  to  he  a  councillor  without  he  surrenders  to  you  the 
Captainship  of  the  Guard^  to  which  we  will  easily  add  some 
matters  of  profit,  that  we  may  once  live  together  some  merry 
days!'*  This  attempt  to  imbue  Carew  with  the  persuasion 
that  if  his  powerful  correspondent  should  be  presently  found 
thrusting  impediments  in  the  path  of  Raleigh,  it  would 
be  for  the  after-advantage  of  Carew  himself,  may  be  traced 
as  running  through  the  subsequent  letters.  His  plans, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  immediate  aim,  were  furthered 
by  Raleigh's  frequent  absences  from  England  ; — ^partly  when 
called  to  the  Channel  Islands  by  his  duties  as  Governor  of 
Jersey ;  partly  when  occupied,  jointly  with  Lord  Cobham, 
in  some  mission  to  Flanders,  of  which  the  the  precise  objects 
are  doubtful. 

The  Governorship  of  Jersey  had  been  conferred  on  Raleigh 
in  the  September  of  1600.  He  had  had  active  competitors 
for  it  in  Lord  Henry  Seymour  and  in  Sir  William  Russell. 
Rowland  Whyte's  statement,  when  writing  to  Sir  Robert 
Sydney,  that  Raleigh  "  hath  dealt  with  Sir  William  Russell 
to  give  over  his  suit,  and  he  would  resign  unto  him  the 
Wardenship  of  the  Stannaries  and  the  Lieutenancy  of 
Cornwall,"  appears  to  have  had  no  better  foundation  than 
the  idle  gossip  of  the  Court,  on  some  day  when  food  for 
talk  must  have  been  sadly  lacking.  No  sooner  had  he 
received  his  appointment  than  Raleigh  set  out  for  Jersey, 
which  he  had  not  yet  seen.  *'He  was  two  days  and  two 
nights  on  the  sea,  with  contrary  winds  ;  notwithstanding  he 

♦Sir  R.  Cecil  to  Sir  G.  Carew;  in  Letter  a.^  above,  pp.  85,  8C. 
( Camden  Society's  Series.) 
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went  from  Weymouth  with  so  fair  wind  and  weather/'  writes 
Lady  Raleigh,  "  as  little  Wat  and  myself  brought  him 
aboard  the  ship.  He  writeth  to  me,  he  never  saw  a  plea- 
santer  island,  but  protesteth  unfeignedly  it  is  not  in  value, 
the  very  third  part  [of  that]  that  was  reported."* 

It  may  be  said  with  exact  veracity  of  Raleigh  that 
wherever  he  had  any  post  of  duty,  and  for  how  brief  a  time 
soever,  he  sowed  the  seed  of  some  good  harvest,  or  other, 
for  posterity  to  reap.  He  established  for  Jersey  a  trade 
with  Newfoundland  which,  in  aftertimes,  became  very 
fruitful.!  He  founded  there  a  system  of  public  registration 
of  real  property.  J  In  the  very  month  of  his  arrival 
(October,  1600)  he  visited  the  grandly-placed  castle  of 
Montorgueil, — ^still  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  be 
seen  in  Jersey.  He  speaks  thus  of  it,  when  writing  to  Cecil : 
"  Montorgueil  is  a  stately  fort.  ...  It  cost  twenty  thousand 
marks  the  erecting.  If  a  small  matter  may  defend  it,  it 
were  pity  to  cast  it  down."§  But  he  found  there  a  mode  of 
defence  which  was  bad  in  principle  and  oppressive  in  its 
working.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  district  were 
subjected  to  compulsory  service  in  what  was  called  the  corps- 
de-garde.  This  was  abolished  by  Raleigh.  The  strictly 
public  and  political  duties  of  the  governorship  must  have 
been  cast,  as  it  were,  into  the  shade,  by  the  onerous  duties 
of  a  judicial  sort  which  the  extreme  litigiousness  of  the 
inhabitants  would  seem  to  have  imposed  on  their  governor 
or  his  deputy.    The  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council  abound 

*  Lady  Raleigh  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  October,  1600;  Extracts  from 
Hatfield  MSS.,  in  MS.  Addit.  6177,  p.  123.    {British  Museum), 
t  Report  of  Jersey  Commissioners. 
X  Ihid,,  and  Bird's  Account  of  Jersey. 

§  Sir  W.  Raleigh  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  15th  October,  1600;  Extracts  &c. 
MS.  Addit.,  6177,  p.  127. 
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with  entries  of  tlie  petitions  of  litigants,  and  with  orders  of 
reference  to  Raleigh.  The  governor  had  thus  to  act  as  judge 
in  private  causes,  as  well  as  to  discharge  the  proper  duties 
of  his  lieutenancy.  In  his  case,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
duties  of  either  class  were  evaded,  but  his  correspondence 
shews  that  he  got  to  be  somewhat  weary,  at  length,  of  the 
government  of  Jersey.  And,  remembering  how  nearly  a 
great  political  crisis  was  approaching  in  England,  a  searcher 
of  the  Council  Books  is  apt  to  imagine  to  himself  that 
something  more  may  have  influenced  the  appointment,  at 
such  a  juncture,  than  is  seen  on  the  surface. 

The  instructive  correspondence  between  Cecil  and  the 
King  of  Scots  enables  the  reader,  nowadays,  to  discern  some 
of  the  secret  springs  of  subsequent  events  which  necessarily 
lay  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  Cecil  had 
early  reached  the  conviction  that  animosity  and  distrust  had 
grown  up  in  King  James  mind  against  himself,  and  he  knew 
the  baser  parts  of  human  nature  too  well  not  to  perceive 
that  those  feelings  would  be  less  easily  removed  than 
diverted.  The  dislike  to  both  Cecils,  which  earlier  events 
had  excited  ;  the  death  of  Essex  had,  towards  the  survivor 
of  them,  much  embittered.  Sir  Robert  now  laboured  with 
might  and  main  to  persuade  the  King  that  Cobham  and 
Raleigh  hacf  in  truth  (as  Essex  himself  had  said)  wrought  the 
Earl's  ruin,  and  also  that  they  were  the  determined  enemies 
of  the  Scottish  succession.  He  strove,  also,  to  imbue  King 
James  with  the  belief  that  whilst  he  himself  was  the  one 
man  who  could  ensure  that  succession  without  any  struggle, 
it  was  nevertheless  his  fixed  purpose  to  retire  from  public 
life,  whenever  the  Queen  should  die,  and  her  right  successor 
be  safely  in  her  seat.  James  was  much  better  known  to 
Cecil  than  Cecil  to  James.  The  Secretary-craft  of  the  wily 
statesman  was  much  more  than  a  match  for  the  King-craft 
of  the  royal  pedant. 
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When  the  secret  intercourse  began,  James  was  possessed 
with  the  behef  that  Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  Cobham  were  united 
in  views  and  interests.  Ye  shall  plainly  declare,"  he  wrote 
to  his  agents.  Mar  and  Bruce,  in  March,  1601,  ''to  Master 
Secretary  and  his  followers,  that  since,  now  when  they  are 
in  their  kingdom,  they  will  thus  misknow  me ;  when  the 
chance  shall  turn,  I  shall  cast  a  deaf  ear  to  their  requests  ; 
and  whereas  now  I  would  have  been  content  to  have  given 
them,  by  your  means,  a  pre-assurance  of  my  favour,  if  at 
this  time  they  had  pressed  to  deserve  the  same,  so,  they, 
now  contemning  it,  may  be  assured  never  hereafter  to  be 
heard."*  Cecil  lost  little  time  before  he  had  drawn,  in  the 
Kings  mind,  lines  of  division  between  himself  and  *'his 
followers."  With  consummate  artifice,  he  begins  by  insin- 
uations which  grow  stronger  at  each  repetition  until,  in  the 
June  of  1602,  he  roundly  asserts  ''How  contrary  it  is  to  their 
nature  to  resolve  to  be  under  your  Sovranty; — Raleigh 
especially,  ....  in  all  whose  light  and  sudden  humours  of 
his,  though  I  do  no  way  check  him,  because  he  shall  not 
think  I  reject  his  freedom  or  his  affection  ;  but  always,  sub 
sigillo  confessionis,  use  contentation  with  him  that  I  neither 
had  nor  ever  would,  in  indimduo,  contemplate  future  idea, 
nor  ever  hoped  for  more  than  justice  in  time  of  change  ;  yet, 
under  pretext  of  extraordinary  care  of  his  well-doing,  I  have 
seemed  to  dissuade  him  from  engaging  himself  too  far,  even 
for  himself,  much  more  therefore,  to  forbear  to  assume  for 
me  or  my  present  intention." f  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  Cecil  trembled  to  think  of  any  accident — as  in  the  well 
known  story  of  the  Scottish  courier  and  the  letters  that 
needed  fumigation,  lest  Her  Majesty's  health  should  be  em- 

*  Correspondence  of  King  James  VI.  with  Sir  Jlolert  Cecil:  edited 
by  Bruce,  p.  18.    (Camden  Society's  Series.) 

t  Ibid,  p.  18, 
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perilled — ^whicli  might  betray  this  correspondeDce  to  the 
Queen.  *'The  subject  itself,"  he  told  James,  on  one 
occasion,  is  so  perilous  to  touch  amongst  us,  as  it  setteth 
a  mark  upon  his  head  for  ever  that  hatcheth  such  a  bird. 
On  the  faith  I  owe  to  God,  there  is  never  a  State  or  Prince 
in  Europe  with  whom,  either  mediate  or  immediate,  Her 
Majesty  hath  entered  into  speech  these  twelve  years  of  that 
subject."*  The  time  rapidly  drew  nigh  when  on  *'tliat 
subject "  all  reservation  was  vain. 

Meanwhile,  Raleigh  seemed  to  draw  the  links  of  his 
friendship  with  Lord  Cobham  all  the  closer,  the  more  visibly 
those  with  Cecil  became  relaxed.  There  is,  in  this  union, 
much  that  seems  now  inexplicable.  It  is  among  the 
standing  puzzles  of  Raleigh's  biographers.  Cobham's  base- 
ness was  yet  concealed,  but  his  weakness  could,  to  Raleigh, 
be  no  secret.  We  have  but  one  side  of  the  correspondence, 
and  that  abounds  in  mystery.  The  one  fact  that  stands  out 
saliently  is,  that  when  their  friendship  was  closest  Cobham  is 
seen  to  be  in  great  favour  with  the  Queen.  When  the 
Court  was  at  Basing,  in  September,  1601,  he  writes  to  urge 
Cobham's  attendance  upon  the  Queen  at  a  time  when 
Cobham  had  resolved  not  to  come  to  Court.  I  that  knew 
your  Lordship's  resolution  when  we  parted,"  he  writes, 

cannot  take  on  me  to  persuade  you.  I  will  only  say  this 
much  :  it  is  but  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  hither ;  the 
Queen  will  take  it  exceeding  kindly,  and  take  herself  [to  be] 

more  beholden  unto  you  than  you  think  This  is  all  I 

can  say,  saving  only  I  wish  you  a  little  to  bear,  and  make 
the  Queen  so  much  the  more  in  your  debt."  Then,  after 
alluding  to  the  Frenchmen  who  had  come  to  Court  in 
attendance  on  the  Duke  of  Biron,  he  returns  te  the  subject 
he  had  at  heart.  ''It  were  long  to  tell  the  Queens 
*  Correspondence,  as  above. 
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discourse  with  me  of  your  Lordship  ;  and  finding  it  I  durst 
not  say  that  I  knew  you  were  resolved  not  to  come  ;  but 
left  it  to  the  state  of  your  body.  I  need  not  doubt  but 
your  Lordship  will  be  here,  yet  I  wish  you  to  hold  such  a 
course  as  may  best  fit  your  honour  and  your  humour 
together.  If  you  come,  she  will  take  it  most  kindly,"  And 
even  again,  in  the  postscript  : — If  your  French  journey 
hold,  it  will  much  stand  you  for  them  [i.e.  the  Frenchmen 
that  are  visiting  us,]  to  know  what  you  are,  here  ;  for  I  am 
resolved  that  the  Queen  will  most  esteem  you  here  and  use 
you."  Cobham,  it  seems,  did  not  then  come.  Before  the 
Queen  left  Basing,  she  conferred  what  was  then  still  the  high 
honour  of  knighthood  on  (amongst  others)  Carew  Raleigh, 
Sir  Walter's  brother.  When  the  Queen  departed,  Raleigh 
hastened  to  his  duties  in  the  West.  Tyrone  was  in  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  New  alarms  were  rife  about  the  designs  of 
Spain.  To  these,  many  of  Raleigh's  letters  at  this  period 
relate.  Cecil  continued  his  close  correspondence  with  the 
Lord  President  of  Munster.  He  exerted  his  extremest 
ingenuity  at  once  to  keep  Carew  in  Ireland,  and  to  persuade 
him  that  the  thing  nearest  his  heart  was  to  have  him  back 
in  England,  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  persuade  the 
Queen  to  consent  to  his  return.  Finding  that  to  be  beyond 
his  power,  he  has  already  set  apart  a  room  for  his  friend  at 
Cecil  House  and  has  pu.t  his  portrait  there,  by  way  of 
present  consolation  to  his  grief. 

Raleigh  went  again  into  Jersey  towards  the  close  of  1602. 
But  he  returned  in  time  to  keep  his  Christmas  at  Sherborne, 
with  a  large  party  of  friends.  Amongst  them  were  Lords 
Compton  and  Cobham.  It  was  the  last  joyous  Christmas 
he  was  to  spend  on  earth.  Where  he  was  at  the  moment  of 
the  Queen's  death  is  not  recorded.  But  it  seems  probable 
that  he  was  engaged  in  his  official  duties  in  the  West  of 
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England.  Wherever  lie  was,  lie  made,  like  other  men  of  his 
rank,  immediate  preparation  to  wait  upon  the  new  King. 
Cecil,  with  the  concurrence  of  Edward  Bruce,  Lord  Kinloss, 
who  had  been  sent  by  James  into  England  as  his  Ambas- 
sador, prevented  his  departure.  Kinloss  had  brought  from 
Scotland  several  blank  warrants,  bearing  the  King's  signa- 
ture, with  private  instructions,  to  be  communicated  to  Cecil, 
as  to  their  use.  One  of  these  was  filled  up  *'for  staying  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard."*  Cecil's  close  confederate.  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Northampton)  was  at 
this  juncture  with  the  King  in  Scotland.  It  is  unknown 
whether  or  not  the  letter  which  Cecil  wrote  to  Howard,  on 
this  occasion,  is  itself  preserved,  but  the  rough  draft  is  at 
the  Rolls  House,  copiously  corrected  in  Cecil's  own  hand. 
Every  line  of  it  is  significant.  Cecil  moves  Howard  to 
acquaint  the  King  privately  with  the  contents  of  the  war- 
rant against  Raleigh's  journey.  Sir  Walter,  he  tells 
Howard,  had  laboured  to  induce  a  great  many  gentlemen 
of  position  to  accompany  him  to  the  King,  and  had  so  far 
succeeded  as  that  ^'some  that  are  principal  commanders  of 
the  special  southern  parts  of  this  kingdom  intended  to 
have  gone  with  him."  Cecil  then  expresses  his  fear  lest 
the  King,  being  informed  by  some  of  his  [Raleigh's]  friends 
that  by  such  a  letter  he  hath  been  stayed,  should  say  or 
do  something  indicating  his  ignorance  of  the  contents  of 
the  warrant  "directed  to  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,"  and 
shewn  to  Raleigh  as  the  King's  warrant  **to  which,"  he 
proceeds  to  say,  we  have  given  the  date  of  the  9th  of 
this  month,  because  he  [Raleigh]  pretended,  upon  some 
former  prohibitions  of  the  whole  grand  Council,  except  some 

*  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  Edward  Bruce,  Lord  Kinloss,  to  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  9tli  April,  1003;  Domestic  Correspo7ideucey  James  I.  (Rolls 
House.) 
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one  partial  to  him,  that  he  had  warrant  from  the  King  to 
come  to  him,  which,  if  now  it  be  His  Majesty  s  pleasure, 
upon  the  least  notice  we  will  forbear  any  way  to  interrupt. 
The  words  of  the  letter  concerning  him  we  send  you  only 
because  we  would  not  have  him,  if  he  should  go  or  send, 
be  able  to  discover  to  anybody  here  that  secret  trust  by  which 
we  have  so  well  kept  things  in  order,  and  which  were  incon- 
mnient  for  us  to  have  made  known  who,  being  but  private 
men,  might  have  ill-will  of  many  great  ones  for  divers 
things  which  we  have  advertised  for  His  Majesty's  own 
service!'  *  In  reading  this  letter  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  man  who  wrote  it,  and  the  man  to  whom  it 
was  written,  sat  within  a  very  brief  interval  as  judges  upon 
a  charge  of  high  treason  brought  against  the  man  concern- 
ing whom  it  was  written. 

Meanwhile  Raleigh  was  to  be  kept  from  access  to  the 
King,  and  must  therefore  be  deprived  of  his  Captaincy  of 
the  Guard ;  but,  as  yet,  he  was  not  to  be  publicly  disgraced. 
It  was  felt  that  it  might  not  be  without  utility  to  seem  to 
confer  upon  him  some  favour.  On  the  8th  of  May  he  was 
deprived  of  the  Captaincy  of  the  Guard.  On  the  21st  of 
the  same  month  Cecil  wrote  thus  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Signet : 

Forasmuch  as  His  Majesty  is  pleased,  for  certain  con- 
siderations, to  have  some  alterations  made  in  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  patent  for  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  to  have  left 
out  a  condition  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  reserved  to 
Her  Majesty,  I  have  thought  good  to  require  you  that  a 
new  Patent  may  be  drawn,  according  to  the  former  in  all 
things,  save  only  that  the  clause  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year  reserved  be  wholly  omitted,  for  that  His  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  remit  the  same  unto  him."  f    The  Lieutenancy 

•  Cecil  Letters,  as  before, 
t  Domestic  Correspondence,  James  I.,  vol.  i.,  (Rolls  House). 
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of  Cornwall  and  the  Wardensliip  of  the  Stannaries  he 
retained  until  September.* 

The  Council  Books  of  the  closing  months  of  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  early  years  of  James  have  long  been  lost,  but  a 
volume  of  extracts  from  them  exists,  and  in  that  there 
occurs  an  entry  which  records  the  exact  circumstances  of 
Raleigh's  deprivation  of  the  Captaincy  of  the  Royal  Guard. 
It  runs  thus  :  This  day  (May  8, 1603),  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Knight,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  was  called  before 
their  Lordships,  and  the  King's  Majesty's  pleasure  was  signi- 
fied unto  him  for  the  office  he  held  in  the  late  Queen's  time, 
as  Captain  of  the  Guard,  that  His  Majesty  was  pleased 
from  henceforth  to  use  the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  in 
that  place,  of  whom  His  Majesty  hath  made  choice  to  be 
Captain  of  his  Guard,  whereunto,  in  very  humble  manner, 
he  did  submit  himself."  f  For  weeks  before  this,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  secret  that,  whatever  office  he  might  keep  or 
might  lose,  Raleigh  was  beheld  at  Court  with  an  evil  eye. 
The  wretched  pun  with  which  the  new  King  greeted  the 
approach, — when  at  length  permitted — of  the  most  consum- 
mately accomplished  man  within  his  broad  realm  was  quite 
Tinneeded,  by  close  observers,  as  an  augury  of  what  was  to 
come.  Probably,  no  Court  ever  saw  a  contrast  more  salient 
than  was  presented  in  the  meeting  of  that  King  with  that 
Captain  of  his  Guard.  And  the  contrast  was  visible  alike 
to  those  who  saw  only  the  outward  men,  and  to  those  who 
had  eyes  able  to  look  within.  For  several  weeks,  however, 
appearances  were  kept  up. 

The  closing  stages  of  Raleigh's  career, — ^so  far  as  in  these 
pages  it  can  be  described, — drew  on  rapidly.    He  was  walk- 

*  AhstruL  ts  of  Privy  Council  BegisterSj  in  MS.  Addit.  11402,  ful.  91, 
verso  (Brit.  Mus). 

t  Abstracts  of  Privy  Council  BegisterSj  as  above,  fol,  88. 
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ing  on  the  Terrace  at  Windsor,  (just  two  months  after  the 
arrival  of  the  King),  when  the  first  news  came  to  him  that 
in  the  course  of  the  examinations  of  Anthony  Copley,  who 
had  been  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  (with  other 
persons  not  then  in  custody)  Ho  surprise  the  Kings  person,' 
it  had  been  found  that  George  Brooke,  brother  of  Cobham, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Cecil,  was  deeply  implicated.  Cecil 
soon  reached  the  inference  that  Cobham  might  be  so  too. 
All  this  Raleigh  learnt  through  questions  put  to  him  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Windsor,  whither  Cecil  in  person  had 
summoned  him  to  attend  their  Lordships.  His  examination 
went  mainly  to  elicit  what  he  knew  of  an  alleged  correspon- 
dence between  Cobham  and  the  Count  of  Aremberg,  Ambas- 
sador to  James  from  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria. 
"I  know  of  no  intelligence  between  them,  but  such  as 
might  be  warranted  "  is  the  gist  of  Raleigh's  answers.  And 
to  this  he  added,  in  substance,  Whatsoever  correspondence 
there  has  been  will  be  known  to  Matthew  de  Laurencie,  an 
Antwerp  merchant,  who  came  in  Aremberg's  suite,  and  is 
now  in  London.    Send  for  him." 

Cobham  himself  was  already  in  custody.  Directl}?-  he 
heard  of  Raleigh's  examination  he  contrived  to  sejid  a 
message  imploring  his  friend  to  tell  him  what  had  passed. 
Raleigh  replied  that  all  that  he  had  said  tended  to  clear 
Cobham.  The  thread  of  the  story  runs  through  a  long 
series  of  examinations  and  cross-examinations  which  cannot 
here  be  followed,  even  in  the  most  summary  form.  It  must 
suffice  to  note,  until  we  reach  the  trial  itself,  that  by  an 
astute  trick,  Cobham  was  made  to  believe  that  Raleigh  had, 
subsequently  to  his  first  hearing  in  Council,  brought  against 
him  some  grave  accusation.  He  said,  in  a  burst  of  anger, 
that  whatever  he  had  done  in  the  matters  that  were  in 
question,  Raleigh  had  been  privy  to.    This  charge  he  pre- 
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sently  recalled,  and  in  a  passion  of  grief  declared  that  his 
anger  had  made  him  ntter  a  falsehood.  To  accuse,  and  to 
recant ;  to  pass  from  a  passion  of  rage  to  one  of  remorse  ; 
to  involve  himself,  and  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
been  connected  with  him,  in  an  inextricable  tissue  of  asser- 
tions and  contradictions,  lay  in  the  pith  of  Cobham's  nature, 
and  is  the  sum  of  his  behaviour  from  the  moment  when  the 
heavy  charge  of  treason  was  first  brought  against  him.  The 
thing  that  made  Cobham's  venom  fatal  to  Kaleigh  was  the 
fact  that  a  plot  had  really  been  formed  by  Grey,  Markham, 
Brooke,  and  Copley,  by  which,  at  first,  it  was  intended  to 
get  possession  of  the  King's  person,  and  by  working  on  his 
known  fears,  to  compel  him  to  appoint  them  to  offices  in 
the  State.  This  mad  scheme  had  its  numerous  ramifications, 
which  need  not  be  pursued.  Alike  in  the  examinations  and  in 
the  subsequent  trial,  it  was  the  Court  policy  to  mix  up  and 
confuse  the  real  plot  of  Grey  and  his  associates  with  the 
alleged  plot  of  Cobham  and  Raleigh.  What  the  purposes  were 
for  which,  as  it  was  now  alleged,  they  had  leagued  them- 
selves with  the  Spanish  agent,  the  Count  of  Aremberg,  will  be 
best  told  in  Cecil's  own  words,  written  to  the  King's  ambassa- 
dor, in  France,  three  months  before  the  trial  at  Winchester. 

Cecil  begins  his  despatch  by  describing  to  Sir  Thomas 
Parry  the  plot  of  Lord  Grey  and  his  confederates,  and 
another  plot  of  certain  Romanist  priests  who  had  sought  to 
attain  their  special  objects  by  Grey's  help.  Every  word  of 
what  follows  deserves  to  be  read,  and  to  be  remembered, 
before  the  circumstances  and  the  issue  of  Raleigh's  trial  are 
told.  "  And  now,"  he  proceeds,  ''because  I  doubt  not  that 
you  may  have  heard  also  of  other  matters,  and  therein, 
peradventure,  much  hath  been  multiplied,  you  shall  under- 
stand that  though  the  Lord  Cobham  was  no  particular 
actor  nor  contriver  of  this  conspiracy,  yet  he  had  another 
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iron  in  the  fire,  which,  in  general  terms,  he  let  fall  to  his 
brother,  and  some  others,  though  he  used  them  not  particu- 
larly in  this  project,  no  more  than  they  had  done  him  in 
theirs :  always  this  being  common  to  them  all,  that  if  one 
sped  not,  another  might.  So  far  had  God  blinded  their 
ei/eSj  when  the  King  had  no  way  wronged  any  of  these,  by 
taking  from  them  any  matter  of  profit  or  credit  ichich  exer 
they  enjoyed !  But  it  was  not  enough  not  to  take  away — 
because  he  did  not  suddenly  give  what  they  desired.  To 
be  short,  therefore,  the  Lord  Cobham  meant  to  go  over  to 
the  Spa,  thereby  to  have  had  access  to  the  Archduke ;  to 
whom  he  meant  to  have  intimated  his  discontentment, 
and  withal  to  have  represented  the  general  disposition  of 
others  in  this  country,  on  whom  he  would  have  pretended 
that  good  sums  of  money  would  have  taken  great  hold. 
From  thence  he  should  have  gone  into  Spain,  and  there 
have  seen  what  the  King  would  have  embraced.  And  at 
his  retimi  he  wotdd  have  passed  to  Jersey,  where  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  would  hate  met  him,  and  so  have  conferred  together 
what  course  to  take  for  advancement  of  those  intentions 
which  his  overtures  should  have  begot ;  leaving  it  not  altoge- 
ther hopeless  but  that  some  of  these  surprises,  or  some  other 
accident,  in  the  mean  time,  might  hate  happened  to  have 
saved  his  labour.  Alway,  if  no  such  thing  had  followed  in 
the  interim,  such  sums  of  money  as  he  could  have  procured 
the  King  of  Spain  to  disburse  should  have  been  employed 
selon  V occasion.  If  now  you  will  ask  whether  the  Count  of 
Areniberg  had  any  hand  in  this  matter,  I  must  answer  you 
truly  that  the  Lord  Cobham  privily  resorted  to  him  :  first, 
to  confirm  former  intelligence  concerning  the  Peace.  And, 
as  an  argument  to  prepare  him  to  believe  him,  if  he  offered 
any  greater  services,  he  stuck  not  to  advertise  him  daily 
how  things  passed  at  Court,  with  as  many  particulars  as  he 
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would  come  by  what  success  the  States  had  at  the  King  s 
hands,  or  were  like  to  have.  And  not  three  days  before  his 
commitment,  he  wrote  to  the  Count,  in  general  terms,  that 
if  he  would  do  his  master  service,  he  should  not  be  inveigled 
with  concert  of  peace,  for  though  the  King  had  a  good 
disposition  to  it,  yet  most  of  the  principal  councillors  were 
obstinate  for  the  war  ;  concluding  that  if  the  Count  would 
procure  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  be  disposed 
as  he  would,  he  could  shew  him  a  better  way  to  prosper 
than  by  peace.  To  which  letter,  before  the  Count  could 
make  any  direct  answer,  the  Lord  Cobham  was  apprehended. 
And  therefore,  when  you  shall  speak  to  the  King,  you  may 
assure  him  that  whatsoever  is  advertised  more  or  less  of 
those  things  is  false.  Only  the  first  conspirators  had  like- 
wise resolved  to  carry  the  King  to  the  Tower,  to  have  forced 
him  to  a  proclamation  to  justify  their  actions,  with  divers 
such  pretences  usual  in  such  cases." 

And  now,  Cecil  Lord  Cecil  of  Essingdon,"  since  the  13th 
of  May,)  approaches  ground  which  needs,  even  in  writing  to 
Sir  Thomas  Parry,  to  be  deftly  trodden.  He  concocts  his 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  imprisonment  of  Raleigh  by 
enumeratmg  three  particulars  :  (1)  His  discontent  at  his 
loss  of  offices ;  (2)  His  intimacy  with  Cobham ;  (3)  His 

privity  to  Cobham's  Spanish  course."  This  is  absolutely  all. 
There  is  not  one  word  about  the  raising  to  the  throne  of  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  from  the  beginning  of  the  letter  to 
the  end.  And  the  letter  was  written  in  August.  Con- 
cerning Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  commitment,"  he  writes,  this 
hath  been  the  ground  : — 1.  He  hath  been  discontented,  in 
conspectu  omnium,  ever  since  the  King  came ;  and  yet  for 
those  offices  which  are  taken  from  him,  the  king  gave  him 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  during  his  life,  and  forgave 
him  a  good  arrearage  of  debt.    2.  His  inwardness  or  rather 
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his  governing  the  Lord  Cobham's  spirit,  made  great  suspicion 
that  in  these  treasons  he  had  his  part.  Whereupon,  being 
sent  for  before  four  or  five  of  the  Council,  and  asked  of  some 
particulars,  before  he  was  sent  to  prison  he  wrote  a  letter 
secretly  to  the  Lord  Cobham,  advising  him  if  he  were 
examined  of  anything  to  stand  peremptory,  and  not  be 
afraid,  for  one  witness  could  not  condemn  him.  After  which 
the  Lord  Cobham  being  called  in  question,  he  did  first 
confess  his  own  treason,  as  above  said,  and  then  did  abso- 
lutely, before  eleven  councillors,  accuse  Raleigh  to  be  privy 
to  his  Spanish  course,  with  further  addition  and  exclamation 
that  he  had  never  dealt  therein  but  by  his  own  incessant 
provocation.  Whereupon  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ; 
where,  though  he  was  used  with  all  humanity,  lodged  and 
attended  as  well  as  in  his  own  house,  yet  one  afternoon,  while 
divers  of  us  were  in  the  Tower  examining  these  prisoners ^ 
he  attempted  to  have  murdered  himself.  Whereof  when  we 
were  advertised,  we  came  to  him,  and  found  him  in  some 
agony,  seeming  to  be  unable  to  endure  his  misfortunes,  and 
protesting  innocency,  with  carelessness  of  life  ;  and  in  that 
humour  he  had  wounded  himself  under  the  right  pap,  but 
no  way  mortally,  being  in  truth  rather  a  cut  than  a  stab  ; 
and  now  very  well  cured,  both  in  body  and  mind.  What 
to  judge  of  this  case,  yet  we  know  not ;  for,  how  voluntarily 
and  authentically  soever  the  Lord  Cobham  did  before  us  all 
accuse  him  in  all  our  hearing  and  most  constantly ;  yet,  being 
newly  examined,  he  seemeth  now  to  clear  Sir  Walter,  in 
most  things,  and  to  take  all  the  burthen  to  himself.  So, 
as  the  matter  concerneth  the  blood  of  a  gentleman,  how 
apparent  soever  it  is  in  foro  conscientioe,  yet  you  may  be 
assured  that  no  severity  shall  be  used  toward  him  for  which 
there  shall  not  be  sufficient  proof :  Which  is  very  like  there 
will  be,  notwithstanding  this  retractation;  because ,  it  is 
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confessed  that  since  their  being  in  the  Tower,  intelligence 
hath  passed  from  one  to  another,  wherein  Raleigh  expos- 
tulated his  unkind  using  him."  There  is,  it  will  be  obvious, 
a  strange  mixture  in  this  passage  of  cunning  with  foolishness. 
But  the  foolishness  is  that  of  the  evil  heart,  not  of  the  weak 
brain. 

When  Sir  Walter  was  put  upon  his  trial  at  Winchester 
(17th  Nov.,  1603),  the  indictment  of  himself,  and  of  his 
alleged  confederates  Cobham  and  Brooke,  was  so  skilfully- 
drawn  up  that  it  was  difficult  even  for  the  most  patient 
listener  present  in  the  Court,  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  most 
patient  student  of  the  original  documents  now,  to  divaricate 
either  the  charges  or  the  evidence — if  evidence  it  may  be 
called — against  each  defendant  respectively.  A  multitude 
of  vague  and  verbose  phrases  about  conferring,  treating,  and 
taking  counsel,  '^as  well  for  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  as  for  fulfilling  the  said  treasons  when  discontent- 
ments in  England  should  afford  opportunity,"  are  mixed  up 
with  a  charge  of  ''holding  discourse"  about  ''raising  one  Ara- 
bella Stuart  to  the  Crown  of  England,"  and  of  publishing  "a 
certain  book  falsely  and  traitorously  devised  and  written 
against  the  title  of  the  King  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
which  book  Lord  Cobham  received  from  Sir  Walter  Pvaleigh." 
George  Brooke  was  a  traitor  by  his  own  confession.  Between 
him  and  Raleigh  there  had  been  no  intercourse  of  any  kind 
or  degree  whatever.  Even  this  indictment  does  not  suggest 
that  there  had  been  any.  The  one  fact  that  in  opening  it 
to  the  jury  Sir  Edward  Coke  tried  to  excite  their  passions  by 
telling  them  that  Cobham,  two  months  before  his  exami- 
nation, had  said  to  his  brother,  George  Brooke,  "  You  are 
fools ;  you  are  in  the  bye.  Raleigh  and  I  are  on  the  main. 
We  mean  to  take  away  the  King  and  his  cubs,''  of  itself 
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suffices  to  depict  tlie  complexion  and  character  of  a  trial 
which,  happily,  even  at  the  most  degraded  period  of  English 
history,  has  but  very  few  parallels.  Not  only  did  Coke 
offer  no  proof  of  his  assertion  ;  he  was  himself  in  possession 
of  facts  which  shewed  it  to  be  a  lie.  Yet  in  the  records  of 
Raleigh's  trial  there  are  fouler  blots  on  Coke's  character 
than  this.  Well  might  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  beseech  his 
judges,  in  words  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  most 
hostile  of  bystanders,  to  let  it  be  proved  that  Cobham  so 
expressed  himself, "  and  then  go  on  to  say  to  his  accuser, 

You  try  me  by  Spanish  Inquisition  if  you  proceed  by 
circumstances  [alleged],  without  witnesses.  Good  ray 
Lords,  let  it  be  proved  that  either  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  by  the  laws  of  God,  there  ought  not  to  be  two 
witnesses.  It  is  no  rare  thing  for  a  man  to  be  accused 
falsely."  ''Bear  with  me,"  he  added,  ''if  I  desire  but  one. 
Let  Cobham  be  here ;  let  him  speak.  Call  my  accuser  before 
my  face,  and  I  have  done.  All  is  but  his  accusation.  No 
other  thing  hath  been  brought  against  me  ;  and  yet  this 
accusation  he  never  subscribed ;  he  never  avouched.  I 
beseech  you,  my  Lords,  let  this  Lord  be  sent  for.  Charge 
him  on  his  soul;  on  his  allegiance  to  the  King.  If  he  affirm 
if  J  I  am  content  to  be  found  guilty  Cobham  had  already 
(as  Sir  Walter  well  knew),  under  the  rule  of  a  base  cowar- 
dice, involved  himself  in  a  web  of  assertions  and  retracta- 
tions. How  then  came  it  that  the  man  now  pleading  for 
life,  and  for  all  that  makes  life  worth  the  having,  was 
willing  to  abide  by  the  words  of  an  alienated  friend  ;  of  a 
craven  whom  fear  had  repeatedly  made  a  liar? 

No  scrutinising  reader  of  tlie  trial  at  large  will  fail  to 
perceive  the  conclusive  evidence  which  almost  every  page  of 

*  State  Trials,  1  James  I.  ;  1603.    (Howell's  edit.) 
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it  offers  that  for  some  reason,  then  kept  locked  within  their 
own  breasts,  those  who  had  laid  the  plans  and  charts  of  the 
trial ;  who  had  minutely  scanned  the  depositions,  and  had 
scored  out  the  passages  of  which  not  a  word  must  be  read 
to  the  jury  ;  and  who  now  sat  over  the  defendant  as  judges 
of  life  and  death,  were  under  a  terrible  dread  of  producing 
Cobham  before  the  face  and  beneath  the  interrogatories  of 
Pvaleigh.  Cecil  and  Lord  Henry  Howard  sat  as  the  dooms- 
men  of  their  old  and  intimate  associate.  Beside  them  sat 
men  whose  professional  prospects  depended  upon  that  royal 
favour,  of  which  Cecil  and  Howard  were  known,  already,  to 
be  the  appointed  channels.  There  have  been  times,  other- 
wise dark  enough,  when  such  considerations  as  those  would 
have  had  just  as  much  power  over  English  judges  as  a  silken 
thread  over  a  mad  bull.  But  such  were  not  the  times  when 
a  great  luminary  of  the  law  told,  with  face  of  brass,  a 
conscious  lie  to  an  English  jury,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
help  to  convict  a  fallen  statesman  of  treason  ;  when  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice  sat  by,  unmoved,  whilst  hearing  the  King's 
attorney  lavish  on  a  man  who  was  defending  life  and  honour 
such  flowers  of  speech  as — Thou  Viper;  Thou  hast  an 
English  face  with  a  Spanish  heart ;  "  "  Thou  mle  and  exe- 
crable traitor;''^  and  the  like.  Raleigh's  willingness  to 
stake  his  life  on  Cobham's  answers  arose,  it  is  manifest,  from 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  questions  which  could  not  fail  to 
elicit  more  truth  than  the  judges  cared  to  hear.  And, 
they  preferred  to  set  law  and  justice  at  open  defiance. 

It  were  quite  superfluous,  in  a  mere  sketch  like  this, 
to  pursue  the  details  of  the  trial.    The  demeanour  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  won  the  respect  arid  admiration  of 
spectators  who,  when  they  entered  the  court,  had  felt 
•  State  TrialSf  as  above. 
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towards  him,  by  their  own  avowal,  nothing  but  distrust  and 
animosity.  Never  a  popular  man,  Raleigh,  at  the  date  of 
this  trial,  had  become  more  unpopular  than  ever,  partly  by 
the  natural  result  of  his  own  weaknesses,  partly  by  dint  of 
the  long  and  skilful  exertions  of  men  who  knew  well  how  to 
pull  the  popular  wires.  The  official  who  had  tried  hard  to 
supply  (in  the  way,  of  course,  of  written,  not  oral  examina- 
tion,) some  show  of  evidence  against  Raleigh,  by  threatening 
one  of  his  most  trusted  servants,  Lawrence  Kemys,  with  the 
rack,*  Sir  William  Waad,  wrote  thus  to  Cecil,  when  des- 
cribing the  circumstances  of  his  journey  down  to  Winchester 
with  his  prisoner  :  ''1  protest  to  your  Lordship  it  was  but 
hob  or  nob  whether  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  should  have  been 
brought  alive  through  such  multitudes  of  unruly  people  as 
did  exclaim  against  him.  He  that  had  seen  it  would  not 
think  there  had  been  any  sickness  in  London.  We  took 
the  best  order  we  could  in  setting  watches  through  all  the 
streets,  both  in  London  and  in  the  suburbs.  If  one  hare- 
brain  fellow,  amongst  so  great  multitudes  had  begun  to  set 
upon  him, — as  they  were  so  near  to  do, — no  entreaty  or 
means  could  have  prevailed,  the  fury  and  tumult  of  the 
people  was  so  great."  But  this  unpopularity  is  not  wholly 
to  be  ascribed  either  to  popular  ignorance,  or  to  popular  pas- 
sions, excited  by  the  arts  of  Raleigh's  political  and  personal 
enemies.  The  populace  had  some  real  grounds  for  their 
belief  that  an  inordinate  appetite  for  gain  had  more  than 
once  prompted  him  to  lend  his  powers  and  influence  to 

*  "We  told  him  he  deserved  the  rack."— -Waad,  Triedy  p.  27.  This  is 
the  same  Waad  who  is  otherwise  infamous  for  his  subsequent  abuse  of  his 
office  when  made  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  It  is,  perhaps,  almost  sur- 
plusage to  add  that,  under  the  new  reig-n,  he  became  a  very  prosperous 
man.  He  possessed  much  ability,  after  his  kind,  and  the  serviceable 
knowledge  which  had  been  acquired,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  as  one  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  Council. 
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oppressive  measures.  He  was  profuse  in  expense  of  all  kinds. 
His  daring  and  wide-spread  enterprises  probably  led  almost 
as  often  to  personal  loss,  as  to  personal  gain.  And  profuse- 
ness  led  to  greed. 

It  was  the  one  point  of  truth,  in  the  charges  of  1603,  that 
Raleigh  had  listened  to  Cobham's  foolish  schemes  for  getting 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  Brussels,  ^^to  promote  a  Peace." 
Cobham  was  weak  enough  to  fall  into  a  snare,  of  which  the 
plan  and  construction  had  been  elaborately  sketched  many 
months  before,  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Henry  Howard. 
Nothing  but  undue  love  of  money,  added  to  undue  ambi- 
tion, seems  adequate — on  any  view  of  the  evidence — to 
explain  how  the  faculties  of  Raleigh  could  have  been  suffi- 
ciently hoodwinked  to  make  him,  too,  fall  into  it,  as  help- 
lessly as  Cobham  had  fallen.  And  this  fact  is  the  one 
palliation  for  the  course  of  conduct  which  Cecil  pursued 
towards  his  estranged  friend.  ''To  use  defences  for  the  errors 
of  former  times,  I  cannot.  For  I  have  failed,  both  in  friend- 
ship and  in  judgment."  Such  were  the  words  which  Raleigh 
himself  addressed  to  Lord  Cecil,  after  his  condemnation  by 
the  jury  at  Winchester. 

Fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  same  man  was  the  cause  of 
another  assemblage  in  London  of  very  ''  great  multitudes  of 
people."  But  the  assemblage  was  no  longer  an  unruly  mob. 
By  the  rule  of  probability  there  must  needs  have  been  some 
among  the  vast  crowd  who  in  the  early  morning  of  an  au- 
tumnal day,  (Oct.  29, 1618),  had  gathered  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
whose  personal  recollections  would  bring  to  mind  the  un- 
seemly gestures  and  the  fierce  yells  of  a  bygone  October, 
in  the  time  when  men  were  still  throwing  up  their  caps  in 
ignorant  joy  at  the  accession  to  a  wide  dominion  of  a  king 
who  had  already  spent  his  best  years  of  life  in  basely  mis- 
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governing  a  narrow  one.  In  Old  Palace  Yard,  there  was 
neither  yell  nor  insult.  There  was  great  eagerness  to  see 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  to  hear  the  last  words  of  a  man 
who  was  about  to  suffer  death  by  that  king's  command,  in 
the  year  1618,  in  execution  of  a  verdict  delivered  in  the 
year  1603.  Of  what  Raleigh  had  done  in  the  long  interval 
few,  comparatively,  among  that  great  mass  of  people  could 
form  for  themselves  any  clear  idea.  But  the  least  educated 
knew,  now,  a  good  many  things  about  him,  on  better  evi- 
dence than  before.  And,  during  the  years  that  had  mean- 
while come  and  gone,  they  had  learned  a  good  deal  about 
other  men,  whose  names  had  been  much  mixed  up  with  his. 
Even  the  ignorant  must  have  learnt  to  see  in  Walter 
Raleigh  a  man  who  had  toiled  sorely  for  the  profit  and  the 
glory  of  England  in  days  which  were  already  beginning  to 
stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  days  of  the  Somersets 
and  the  Buckinghams.  Even  the  populace  had  learnt, 
somehow,  that  to  the  man  who  vfas  now  led  out  to  die  before 
them,  years  of  sickness,  of  imprisonment,  and  of  hope 
deferred,  had,  by  a  rare  energy,  been  turned  into  years  of 
strenuous  and  self-imposed  labour.  They  knew,  too,  that 
this  toil-worn  man  had  left  his  prison,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  expressly  to  make  a  hard  fight  against  terrible  difficul- 
ties in  a  far-off"  country.  There  was  great  pressure  to  get 
near  to  the  scaffold,  but  there  was  silence  and  awe.  Many 
faces  on  which  R^aleigh  had  never  before  looked  bespoke 
very  plainly  their  reverence  for  him.  Lips  never  before 
listened  to,  he  heard  pray  for  him. 

But  in  the  nearer  throng  there  were  also  familiar  faces. 
Old  fellow-courtiers  of  the  Queen  were  there.  Men  were 
there  who  had  shared  with  Raleigh  in  his  plans  of  colonial 
enterprise.  Among  the  well-known  faces  which  even  at 
such  a  moment  would  carry  his  thoughts  to  distant  scenes 
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were  those  of  Lords  Compton  and  Arundel.  Compton  (just 
raised  to  the  Earldom  of  Northampton)  had  spent  with  him 
the  last  of  the  Sherborne  Christmases.  The  Earl  of  Arun- 
del had  given  liberal  furtherance  to  the  expedition  of 
Guiana.  To  these  men,  more  especially,  Sir  Walter 
addressed  a  vindication  of  himself,  which  no  lapse  of  time 
will  ever  deprive  of  its  living  interest  for  Englishmen. 

Some  younger  men  stood  also  beside  that  scaffold  who,  at 
a  day  much  less  distant  than  it  then  looked  to  be,  were  to 
take  rank  among  the  rulers  of  England,  and  to  sit  in 
Parliament  as  judges  on  the  first  term  of  Stuart  govern- 
ment there.  These  men  never  forgot  the  spectacle,  and 
never  forgave  it.  The  picture  of  it  rose  many  times  before 
their  minds  when  the  Parliamentary  strife  grew  fierce,  in 
the  days  of  Charles.  Raleigh  had  his  posthumous  share  in 
many  a  debate  which  involved  memorable  issues.  Very 
few  judicial  murders  have  been  so  strikingly  avenged. 

But  to  the  man  himself  no  death  could  have  been  happier. 
The  bravery  with  which  it  was  met  is  known  to  every 
school-boy.  Yet  that  was  its  smallest  incident.  In  the 
days  of  prosperity,  the  glorious  faculties  of  Walter  Raleigh 
had  been  often  dimmed  by  inordinate  self-seeking  and  by 
indulged  pride.  He  had  shown,  repeatedly,  both  the  pride 
of  heart,  and  the  pride  of  intellect.  In  the  hard  school  of 
adversity  he  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  Christian  self-denial, 
and  also  the  lesson  of  Christian  humility.  One  need  hardly 
fear  to  be  uncharitable  in  inferring,  from  not  a  little  evi- 
dence, that  those  were  precisely  the  lessons  he  would  never 
have  learnt  under  any  discipline  less  severe.  He  had  learnt, 
at  last,  to  forgive,  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  His  words  to 
that  purpose  were  expressive  and  full.  His  manner,  we  are 
told,  went  even  beyond  his  words.  Almost  the  last  sentence 
which  fell  from  his  lips  was  this: — ''I  die  in  the  faith  pro- 
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fessed  by  the  Church  of  England.  I  hope  to  be  saved  and 
to  have  my  sins  washed  away,  by  the  precious  blood  and 
merits  of  our  Saviour,  Christ." 

The  familiar  words  : — He  being  dead  yet  speakethy^  are 
obviously  true  of  all  men  who  have  led  (under  human  limi- 
tations) earnest  and  noble  lives.  But  their  full  significance 
never  comes  out  save  when  the  web  of  life  and  of  character 
has  been  woven  of  mingled  threads,  good  and  ill  together, 
with  the  darker  skein  somewhat  more  than  commonly  visible. 
The  impressiveness  of  Raleigh's  death  consists  less  in  its 
courage  than  in  its  humbleness.  He  had  done  work  for 
England  and  for  the  world,  which,  if  it  had  been  shared  out 
among  several  men,  would  have  sufficed  to  make  each  of 
them  famous.  The  work  done  during  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  was  in  itself  more  than  enough  to  earn  an  earthly 
immortality.  His  mind  was  still  in  its  full  vigour,  when  he 
came  out  to  die.  He  spoke  strongly,  as  became  him,  for 
truth,  against  calumny.  But  he  dwelt,  too,  on  his  own  short- 
comings, not  on  his  merits.  He  knew  that  but  for  his  own 
great  faults — and  most  especially  for  his  covetousness — no 
amount  of  enmity  or  of  jealousy  could  have  brought  him 
under  that  verdict  of  1603,  by  the  revival  of  which  he  was 
now  to  die,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years.  His  death  was 
passionately  lamented,  as  well  as  signally  avenged.  Neither 
for  himself,  nor  for  his  country,  can  it  be  called  an  untimely 
death.  Estimate  his  faults  and  his  errors  as  we  may,  his 
life's  work  was  fully  done.  That  life  had  proved  itself  a 
nobly  productive  one. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


POWDERHAM  CaSTLE  AND  THE  COURTENAYS. — EaRLY  HIS- 
tory of  powderham. — notices  of  its  successive 
Owners. — The  Earldom  of  Devon. 

Seen  from  Exmouth,  Powderham  Castie  shews  to  great 
advantage.  It  is  finely  placed,  and  the  scenery  about  it  is 
varied  as  well  as  beautiful.  As  the  visitor,  after  crossing 
the  river,  gets  a  nearer  view  he  is  apt  to  feel  disappointment, 
from  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  building  itself  and 
its  immediate  surrounding.  He  sees  that  the  park,  once 
nobly  wooded,  and  still  possessing  here  and  there,  fine 
timber  trees,  has  been  industrialzed,"  with  as  it  may  seem, 
a  somewhat  needless  obstructiveness  and  an  open  contempt 
of  congruity.  He  has  before  him  a  building  with  an 
interesting  history,  and  the  seat  for  almost  five  centuries, 
of  a  famous  lineage.  He  can  hardly  help  regretting 
that  the  modern  improvements"  around  it  are  so  very 
modern.  Such  a  feeling,  in  a  stranger,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  impertinent  on  any  save  an  historic  spot;  but  in  places 
which  in  one  form  or  other  belong  to  English  History,  as 
well  as  to  their  owners,  the  feeling  is  apt  to  be  an  irresis- 
tible one. 

Some  of  the  antiquaries  of  Devon  have  claimed  for 
Powderham  Castle  an  antiquity  of  nine  nundred  years,  on 
grounds  which  need  little  examination  to  show  their  utter 
fabulousness.    Camden  himself  fell  into  the  error  of  dating 
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its  erection, — not  indeed  in  the  year  970,  as  a  defence 
against  the  Danes,  but, — in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  instead  of  late  in  the  fourteenth.  What  the  visitor 
now  sees  is  a  group  of  various  buildings,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  which  have  grown,  by  several  successive  accretions, 
around  the  old  castle,  erected  in  all  probability,  (for  conclu- 
sive evidence  is  still  wanting),  by  Sir  Philip  de  Courtenay, 
sixth  son  of  Hugh,  second  Earl  of  Devonshire,  of  his  name. 
The  present  castle  includes  erections  of  four  distinct  periods 
at  least ;  possibly  of  five.  The  oldest  portion  is  ascribed 
by  those  who  have  examined  it  most  carefully,*  to  the  later 
years  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  or,  at  latest,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

The  old  castle,  in  its  original  condition,  was  a  long  paral- 
lelogram, flanked  at  irregular  intervals  by  six  towers.  The 
interior  of  the  main  building  containing  a  large  dining  hall, 
beyond  which,  at  it  slower  end,  extended,  as  usual,  the 
kitchen,  buttery,  and  cellar ;  and  at  the  upper  or  northern 
end,  two  withdrawing  rooms,  one  of  which  is  now  a  library. 
The  towers  contained  bedrooms  and  offices.  Some  of  the 
towers  exist  still,  but  in  a  much  altered  condition,  as  it  is 
within  and  beyond  them  that  the  many  new  rooms  have 
been  gradually  made,  by  means  of  which  a  castle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  has  continued  to  be  habitable  in  the 
nineteenth. 

The  first  considerable  addition  was  that  of  a  chapel  at 
the  north-eastern  end.  This  chapel  was  thirty-three  feet 
by  nineteen  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  eighteen  feet 
in  height.    It  was  built  by  Sir  Philip  de  Courtenay,  great 

*  Chief  among-  these  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harding',  by  whom  an 
elaborate  and  very  able  account  of  the  building  was  read  some  years  ag-o 
to  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  This  paper  is  printed  ia 
the  Society's  Tra;3sactions,  and  these  pages  are  much  indebted  to  it. 
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grandson  of  the  first  Sir  Philip,  and  there  are  entries  in  the 
Episcopal  Register  of  the  diocese  of  its  use  for  marriages 
in  the  years  1450  and  1455.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Powderham  that  it  does  not  appear,  either  from  the  evidence 
of  records,  or  from  minute  scrutiny  of  the  buildings,  that 
any  considerable  change  was  thenceforward  made  in  it  for 
nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy  years.  The  builder  of  the 
chapel  built  also,  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  castle, 
but  separate,  a  spacious  grange,  which  eventually  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  chapel,  and  the  old  chapel  itself  turned 
to  other  uses.  It  would  seem,  from  the  fact  that  he  also 
rebuilt  some  of  the  towers,  a  not  improbable  inference  that 
some  portion  of  the  more  ancient  castle  or  manor-house  of 
the  D'Ewes,  of  the  Powderhams,  and  the  Bohuns,  was  left 
standing  when  the  heir  of  Margaret  de  Bohun  built  his 
own  castle. 

In  the  year  1717,  the  then  Sir  William  Courtenay  of 
Powderham  (father  of  the  first  Viscount),  rebuilt  the  ancient 
chapel,  and  formed  a  library  above  it.  His  son  converted 
the  ancient  dining  hall  into  two  rooms,  better  suited  to 
modern  requirements,  and  built  a  grand  staircase,  richly 
decorated  in  the  Italian  style,  then  in  high  favour.  These 
changes  were  made  about  the  year  1750.  Others,  more 
extensive  still,  were  made  thirty  years  later.  By  throwing 
out  bay  windows  on  either  side  of  the  centre  tower,  and  by 
extensions  of  the  building  at  each  end,  it  assumed  very 
much  the  appearance  it  has  now.  But  a  much  more  striking 
change  was  made  in  the  aspect  of  the  Castle,  and  of  the 
scenery  about  it,  by  forming  a  large  and  strong  embankment 
against  the  estuary,  which  theretofore,  in  spring  tides  had 
spread  its  waters  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  the  Castle. 
More  than  seventy  acres  of  land  were  thus  reclaimed,  and 
large  plantations  were  made.    This  embankment  is  the 
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cause  of  the  marked  diversity  between  the  appearance  which 
Powderham  presents  in  old  views,  and  that  which  it  offers 
now. 

By  the  late  Earl  of  Devon  the  remodelling  and  to  some 
extent  the  modernizing  of  the  castle  was  carried  on.  The 
western  front  was  rebuilt,  and  the  entrance  hall  transferred 
thither  from  the  eastern  front.  But  the  centre  tower  was 
left.  The  present  Earl  has  converted  the  old  grange  into  a 
spacious  and  handsome  chapel.  Its  timbered  roof  is  espe- 
cially pleasing. 

Lord  Devon  liberally  permits  public  access  to  the  park, 
the  entire  circuit  of  which  is  fully  nine  miles.  Some  noble 
forest  trees  and  some  fine  clumps  of  beech  and  elm  still 
adorn  it.  The  cedars  near  the  Castle  were  probably  planted 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Most  of  the 
existing  plantations,  it  will  be  seen,  are  recent.  The  lofty 
belvidere,  or  prospect  tower,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an 
object  from  the  Exmouth  side  of  the  estuary,  commands  a 
magnificent  range  of  scenery.  The  best  view  of  the  Castle 
itself  is  the  north-western  view.  Seen  on  that  side  the 
buildings  group  impressively. 

At  the  date  of  Domesday  survey,  the  manor  of  Powder- 
ham  was  one  of  the  broad  possessions  of  that]  William, 
Count  of  Ewe,  fin  Normandy,  who,  early  in  the  succeeding 
reign  shared  in  the  conspiracy  of  Robert  Mowbray,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,*>and  was  punished  at  Salisbury,  after  the 
loss  of  his  wager  of  battle,"  with  those  ingenuities  of 
cruelty  which  were  familiar  to  the  Normans  of  that  day, 
and  which  form  so  ghastly  a  contrast  with  their  outward 
polish.  About  the  extent  of  his  forfeitures  and  their  dis- 
posal, the  evidence  is  conflicting.  But,  shortly  afterwards, 
we  find  Powderham  in  the  possession  of  owners  bearing  its 
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name,  and  holding  it  of  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford, 
and  afterwards  of  Essex,  as  of  the  Honour  of  Hereford. 
On  the  death  of  John  de  Powderham,  the  manor  (fell  by- 
escheat  as  it  seems),  to  its  superior  lords,  and  by  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  eleventh  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  ninth  Earl  of 
Essex,  it  was  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  Margaret  de 
Bohun,  who  carried  it  to  the  Courtenays  as  part  of  her 
marriage  portion  when  wedded  by  Hugh  de  Courtenay, 
second  Earl  of  Devonshire,  of  his  name. 

This  account  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  is  given 
both  by  the  Devonshire  topographers,  and  by  Cleaveland, 
the  author  of  the  elaborate  and  in  some  respects  able  work, 
entitled  The  Genealogical  History  of  tJie  noble  Family  of 
Courtenay.  But  all  accounts  agree  that  Powderham  came 
to  the  Courtenays  by  this  alliance.  The  father  of  Margaret 
de  Bohun  had  married  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  daughter  of 
King  Edward  the  First,  and  by  her  had  Margaret,  with 
other  issue.  This  Earl  of  Hereford  died  iu  1321.  His 
daughter's  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  took  place 
in  1325.* 

A  famous  episode  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Uoman 
Empire  has  made  all  English  readers  acquainted  with  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  family  history  of  the  Courtenays, 
with  small  thanks  to  books  of  mere  antiquarianism.  Their 
existence,  nine  hundred  years  ago,  as  the  baronial  owners  of 
the  castle  of  Courtenay,  between  Sens  •and  Montargis ; 
their  vicissitudes  as  the  acknowledged  descendants  of  Hugh 

*  Comp.  Oliver  and  Jones,  Pedigree  of  the  Courtenaya^  printed  in 
Arcliaological  Journal,  (Dec.  vol.  x.,  pp.   58,  seqq.  ;  Records 

quoted  in  §  Courtenay,  Viscount  Courtenay,  of  Sir  Eg^erton  Brydg-es' 
Edit,  of  Collins'  Peerage  of  England  ;  Planche,  On  the  EnrJx  of  Devon, 
(read  at  Exeter  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Association) ;  Nicolas, 
Earldom  of  Devon  (183?). 
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Capet,  at  first  powerful  and  reverenced,  then  for  a  long  time 
lost  in  obscurity  among  the  mere  rural  gentry  of  France  ; 
and  presently  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe  as  pertinacious  claimants  of  the  dignity  of  legiti- 
mate princes  of  the  royal  blood  ;  their  romantic  exploits  as 
crusaders ;  their  history,  more  romantic  still,  as  sovereign 
Counts  of  Edessa,  and  as  Emperors  of  Constantinople  ; — all 
these  are  facts  which  Gibbon,  in  a  few  pages,  has  made 
familiar.  The  English  history  of  the  family  looks  tame  by 
the  side  of  fortunes  so  strangely  diversified  as  those  which 
befel  the  French  and  the  Eastern  branches.  Yet  had  there 
been  no  Courtenays  at  Edessa,  and  none  in  the  Gatenois, 
the  adventures  of  the  Courtenays  of  Devonshire  would  have 
worn  rather  the  aspect  of  romance  than  of  prosaic  history. 

Their  founder  in  Devonshire  had  been  himself  a  crusader 
and  it  was  through  a  notable  incident,  at  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crusades  and  in  the  history  of  England,  that  a 
quite  new  career  opened  itself  to  the  Courtenays,  both  for 
knightly  adventure  and  for  aggrandizement.  Reginald  de 
Courtenay  served  in  the  second  Crusade  under  Lewis  the 
Seventh,  King  of  France.  He  was  with  Lewis  at  Antioch 
when  the  dissension  between  the  King  and  Queen  of  France 
became  too  virulent  to  be  healed  by  any  remedy,  short  of  a 
divorce.  The  impetuous  and  voluptuous  Eleanor  expressed 
her  scornful  anger  that  she  had  married,  not  a  king,  but  a 
monk.  And  Reginald  de  Courtenay  ranked  himself  with  the 
Queen  s  faction.  He  helped  Eleanor  to  a  husband  more 
after  her  own  heart.  He  helped  Henry,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Anjou  (and  soon  to  be  King  Henry  the  Second,) 
not  alone  to  a  beautiful  wife,  but  to  a  large  slice  of  France, 
from  Nantes  to  the  Pyrenees,  by  way  of  dowry.  With 
Henry  and  Eleanor  he  came  to  England.  The  successful 
King  helped  his  useful  adherent  and  friend  to  a  well  endowed 
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wife  in  turn.  Reginald  married  Hawisia  or  Avice  d'  Eyn- 
conrt,  heiress  of  her  father  and  in  virtue  of  his  marriage 
with  Matilda  d'  Avranches  heiress  also  of  a  wealthy  branch 
of  the  baronial  family  of  d' Avranches  or  d'Abrincis,  long 
seated  at  Oakhampton  in  Devonshire,  and  possessed  of  the 
hereditary  offices  of  governor  of  Exeter  Castle  and  Sheriff 
of  Devonshire.  These  dignities  with  a  broad  and  fertile 
territory  passed  to  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  who  continued  to 
enjoy  the  royal  favour  and  to  prosper  in  his  adopted  land. 

Matilda  d' Avranches  had  been  previously  married  to 
Robert  Fitz-Edith,  a  natural  son  of  King  Henry  the  First, 
and  by  him  was  the  mother  of  another  Matilda,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  de  Courtenay,  son  of  Sir  Reginald, 
by  a  previous  marriage  contracted  in  France.  This  mar- 
riage of  Sir  William  had  no  issue,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
is  uncertain. 

Sir  Robert  de  Courtenay,  eldest  son  of  Reginald,  by 
Hawisia  d'Eyncourt,  inherited  the  barony  of  Oakhampton, 
with  all  the  possesions  and  dignities  of  his  father ;  served 
King  John  and  King  Henry  the  Third  in  many  offices ;  and 
was  the  virtual  founder  of  Ford  Abbey.  There,  on  his  death 
in  July,  1242,  he  was  sumptuously  buried.  He  had  married 
Mary  de  Redvers,  daughter  of  William  de  Redvers,  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  In  virtue  of  this  marriage  Hugh  de  Courtenay, 
third  in  descent  from  Sir  Robert,  became  rightful  Earl  of 
Devonshire  on  the  death,  in  the  year  1293,  of  Isabel  de 
Redvers  (called,  after  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, Isabel  de  Fortibus,)  Countess  of  Devonshire,  and 
last  surviving  representative  of  that  Richard  de  Redvers 
who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Devonshire  by  King  Henry 
the  First  in  the  year  1137.  From  the  first  holder  of  the 
dignity,  Isabel  de  Redvers  was  ninth  in  descent.  Countess 
Weir,"  near  Topsham,  to  this  day  keeps  alive  the  memory 
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of  lier  quarrel  with  the  citizens  of  Exeter  and  its  result. 
The  eldest  son  of  her  next  heir,  Hugh,  first  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire of  his  name,  and  of  Agnes  St.  John,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  John  St.  John,  Lord  St.  John,  of  Basing,  inherited  from 
his  fixther  (1340 ;  14  Edw.  Ill,)  the  Earldom  of  Devonshire, 
the  castle  and  honour  of  Oakhampton,  the  castle,  manor, 
and  honour  of  Plympton  ;  the  castle  and  manor  of  Tiver- 
ton ;  the  hundreds  of  Plympton,  Tiverton,  Plarridge,  and 
Wonford  ;  with  the  manors  of  Sampford  Courtenay,  Cal- 
verley,  Dulton,  Kenn,  Whimple,  Aylesbeare,  and  Chumleigh, 
and  the  hamlet  of  Newton  Poppleford  ;  and  the  advowsons 
of  the  Churches  of  Kenn  and  Thowley ;  all  in  the  County 
of  Devon.  In  Somersetshire,  he  had  the  manors  of  Crew- 
kerne  and  Hannington ;  in  Dorset,  those  of  Ebrighton  and 
Iwerne  Courtenp.y ;  and  in  Hampshire,  the  manor  of  Lym- 
ington.  Fifteen  years  before  his  father's  death  he  had,  as 
has  been  seen  already,  acquired  Powderham,  together  with 
other  possessions  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  de  Bohun. 

This  first  Courtenay  owner  of  Powderham  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill ;  expelled  the  French  from  the 
Coast  of  Devonshire  in  1389,  wdien  they  had  made  a  for- 
midable descent ;  served  under  King  Edward  the  Third  in 
many  famous  expeditions  into  France,  and  lived  a  valiant 
and  prosperous  life.  By  his  Countess,  Margaret,  he  had 
seventeen  children.  Of  the  eight  sons,  issue  of  the  sixth 
son  only  survived  at  the  time  of  the  death,  unmarried,  of 
Edward,  eighteenth  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  second  Marquess 
of  Exeter.  Earl  Hugh  is  mentioned  in  the  Will  of  his 
brother-in-law  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  grandson  of  King 
Edward  the  First,  in  these  words  To  our  brother  Hugh  de 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devoashire,  [we  bequeath]  a  large  sap- 
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phire  stone  of  a  fine  blue  colour."*  He  died  in  1377, 
having  survived  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  one 
of  the  original  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  that  son's  only- 
son,  and  also  his  second  son,  Edward  de  Courtenay ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  next  surviving  grandson.  Powderham 
he  gave,  with  other  manors  and  lands,  to  his  son  Philip. 

Countess  Margaret  survived  her  husband  nearly  fifteen 
years.  Some  passages  in  her  Will  still  have  interest  for 
local  as  well  as  for  antiquarian  readers.  She  directs  that 
her  body  shall  be  buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  "  near  the 
body  of  my  lord  and  husband,"  and  then  proceeds:  '1  desire 
that  there  be  no  other  hearse  than  plain  bars,  to  keep  off 
the  press  of  people  ;  and  only  two  tapers  of  five  pounds  each, 
without  any  torches  or  other  lights.  I  will  that  on  my 
burial  day  twenty  pounds  be  distributed  to  poor  people, 
to  every  one  a  groat.  I  will  that  two  hundred  pounds  be 
distributed  among  daughters  of  knights  and  gentlemen, 
towards  their  marriage  portions,  and  to  poor  scholars  at 

school  To  William,  my  son,  a  gilt  chalice  and  a 

missal ;  ....  to  my  son,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  all  my  swans 
at  Topsham  ;  to  my  son  Philip,  [of  Canonleigh  and  Pow- 
derham] all  the  four  of  my  chapel  books,  vestments,  and 
candlesticks."  t  Then  follow  a  gift  to  the  Prioress  of  Polsloe, 
and  other  bequests.  The  countess  died  on  the  16th  of 
December,  1391. 

The  second  owner  of  Powderham,  of  this  family,  Sir 
Philip  de  Courtenay,  served  King  Edward  the  Third,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  with  eminent  success.  He  was  with  the 
Black  Prince  at  Navarete,  and  there  it  was  that  he  received 
his  knighthood,  in  company  with  two  of  his  brothers,  Hugh 
and  Peter.  With  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  he  served  in  the 
naval  expedition  of  1373,  against  St.  Malo  and  Brest.  In 
•  Teatavienta  Yetusta,  p.  67.        t  Ibid.,  p.  127. 
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the  next  reign,  lie  and  his  brother  Peter  served  in  another 
naval  enterprise,  in  the  course  of  which  the  brothers  fought 
with  a  large  Spanish  fleet  at  great  odds,  and  with  signal 
bravery.  But  the  result  was  not  fortunate.  A  remarkable 
number  of  West-country  gentlemen  fell  in  the  battle.  Sir 
Peter,  and  many  others,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Sir 
Philip  had  a  narrow  escape  of  capture.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  received  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  the  stewardship 
of  the  King's  manors  and  stannaries  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall. 

Among  the  extensive  possessions  which,  together  with 
Powderham,  were  settled  on  Sir  Philip  de  Courtenay  by  his 
father,  was  the  manor  of  Whitstone  (which  had  been  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  family  of  Powderham,  and  had, 
like  Powderham  itself,  escheated  to  the  Bohuns)  and  that  of 
Honiton.  The  manor  of  Newnham  Courtenay,  in  Oxford- 
shire, was  also  given  to  him,  but  this  he  exchanged  with  Sir 
Hugh  Segrave  for  the  Devonshire  manor  of  Affington.  How 
he  acquired  his  manor  of  Bickleigh  is  not  apparent,  but  in 
the  year  1392,  there  was  a  petition  in  Parliament  against 
him,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  wrongfully  expelling  one 
Thomas  de  Pontingdon  out  of  that  manor.*  Sir  Philip 
held  his  own,  however,  and  the  manor  remained  with  the 
Courtenays,  until  it  passed,  long  afterwards,  to  a  branch  of 
the  wide-spread  family  of  Carew,  by  the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Carew  (distinguished  at  Flodden  Field)  with  Elizabeth 
Courtenay.  Bickleigh  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  Exeter, 
and  it  has  a  certain  sort  of  notoriety,  as  the  birthplace  of 
Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  '  King  of  the  Beggars.' 
1  Sir  Philip  de  Courtenay  married  Anne  Wake,  daughter 
I  of  Sir  Thomas  Wake,  of  Blisworth,  and  by  her  had  three 
!  sons,  Richard  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Norwich;  Sir  John 
*  Molls  of  Parliament y  16  Richard  II. 
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Courtenay,  who  became  the  father  of  Sir  Philip,  second  of 
his  name,  and  heir  to  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  ;  and 
William  Courtenay,  who  was  seated  at  Columb  Sachville,  a 
manor  given  to  him  by  the  same  bishop,  and  was  knighted 
by  King  Henry  the  Fourth.  Sir  Philip  the  elder  died  in 
1405,  and  was  succeeded  at  Powderham,  and  in  his  many 
other  manors,  by  his  son  Richard. 

Richard  Courtenay's  career  in  the  church  had  been  facili- 
tated by  William  Courtenay,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an 
elder  brother  of  his  father.  The  Archbishop  had  taken 
charge  of  Richard's  education,  and,  though  he  died  just 
before  the  taking  of  Holy  Orders  by  his  nephew,  he  with  a 
prophetic  instinct  bequeathed  to  him  a  mitre.  Richard 
Courtenay  proved  to  be  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  energy,  as 
well  as  of  great  learning,  and  was,  by  concurrence  of  testi- 
mony, very  generally  beloved.  In  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  he  was  repeatedly  called 
to  fill,  he  vigorously  defended  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
University  against  the  pretensions  of  Archbishop  Arundel 
as  its  Visitor.  He  opposed  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Lollards,  but  with  a  moderation  which  was  signally 
wanting  in  that  Archbishop,  as  wall  as  in  many  other 
prelates.  He  encouraged  learning,  and  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  Public  Library  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  was  soon  afterwards  so  largely  benefited  and 
favoured  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  What  he 
would  have  been  as  a  Bishop  the  shortness  of  his  prelacy 
scarcely  permitted  him  to  shew.  He  was  consecrated  to 
that  see  in  1413.  In  1415,  he  attended  Henry  the  Fifth 
into  Normandy,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur. . 
There  a  terrible  dysentery  went  nearer  than  did  the  vigour 
of  the  defence — 

"  To  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead," 
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and  of  those  who  so  died  Bishop  Courtenay  was  one.  His 
body  was  brought  to  England,  and  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  At  Powderham  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Philip,  then  but  eleven  years  old.  Sir  Philip  was  lord  of 
Powderham  for  forty-eight  years,  and  he  saw  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  strife  of  the  rival  roses.  The  Courtenays  had 
to  shed  their  blood  very  freely  before  that  strife  was  ended, 
but  Sir  Philip  himself  kept  an  uneventful  course.  Very 
little  is  recorded  of  him,  save  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Hungerford,  daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Hungerford,  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  Elizabeth  brought  to  him  the  Manor  of  MoUand 
Botreaux,  in  Cornwall,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
Botreaux,  barons  by  tenure  from  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Second,  and  ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon.  Sir 
Philip,  third  of  his  name,  as  the  second  son  of  this  marriage, 
succeeded  to  Holland,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the 
Cornish  Courtenays.  The  eldest  daughter  of  this  Cornish 
Sir  Philip  married  her  collateral  relative,  Edward  Cour- 
tenay, sixteenth  Earl  of  Devonshire.  His  second  daughter 
married  Sir  John  Champernoun,  of  Modbury,  and  so  became 
a  maternal  ancestress  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Several  of  the  younger  sons  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  of 
Powderham,  attained  distinction,  and  pre-eminently  his 
third  son  Peter,  successively  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  of  Win- 
chester, but  their  careers  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of 
these  pages. 

Sir  Philip  died  in  1463,  seized  of  twenty-one  manors, 
and  was  succeeded  in  them  by  his  eldest  son,  William,  who 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Bonvile. 
This  marriage  connected  by  alliance  two  Devonshire  names, 
otherwise,  and  more  famously  connected  by  a  long  and 
bitter  strife. 
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The  first  Sir  William  Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  took  an 
important  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Eoses  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Warwick,  the 
king-maker,  took  refuge  in  Exeter,  (March,  1470),  prior  to 
their  intended  flight  to  Calais.  Sir  William  hastily  gathered 
all  available  Yorkist  forces,  and  besieged  the  city.  The 
worthy  citizens  played  a  very  cautious  game,  and  obtained 
a  compromise  between  the  conflicting  parties,  but  not  until 
after  considerable  suffering  had  ensued  from  the  cutting  off 
of  supplies.  Sir  William  saw  pass,in  retirement,  the  stormy 
reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  just  survived  the  winning 
of  the  English  crown  by  Henry  the  Seventh.  His  only  son, 
William,  succeeded  peaceably  to  his  father's  inheritance, 
and  served  the  new  king  by  inverting  his  father  s  service  to 
King  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  new  Lord  of  Powderham, 
with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  with  other  Courtenays  and 
other  men  of  Devon,  forced  Perkin  Warbeck,  in  1497,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  to  betake  himself  to  Taunton. 

The  second  Sir  William  Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  a  man  of  greater  frugality  than 
has  been  usual  in  his  line,  The  circumstance  that  he  had 
to  make  a  long  fight  for  an  important  part  of  his  inheri- 
tance, was  probably  the  cause  of  his  prudence.  For  Sir 
John  Halwell,  a  claimant  of  the  manor  of  Chiverston,  and  of 
other  lands,  as  heir-at-law  of  Sir  John  Chiverston,  who  had 
died  without  issue  male,  commenced,  in  1496,  a  suit  against 
Sir  William,  which  proved  to  be  costly.  The  Devonshire 
neighbours  noted  that  whilst  the  claimant  was  wont  to  ride 
to  London,  to  prosecute  his  suit,  with  twenty  retainers  at 
his  back,  the  long-descended  man  who  was  actually  in  pos- 
session of  the  disputed  manors,  took  the  road  quietly  with 
but  one  servant  behind  him. 

Sir  John  Chiverston  had  married  a  sister  of  the  first  Sir 
Philip  Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  and  in  the  event  of  failure 
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of  issue,  had  settled  his  lands  on  his  father-in-law,  Hugh, 
second  of  the  Courtenay  Earls  of  Devonshire.  The  Earl 
entailed  them  on  his  son,  Sir  Peter  and  his  heirs,  with 
remainder  to  the  heirs  of  his  son.  Sir  Philip.  Sir  Peter  had 
no  issue.  His  lands  came  by  that  settlement  to  Bishop 
Richard  Courtenay,  and  so  to  Sir  William,  the  then  present 
holder.  Halwell  contested  the  validity  of  Sir  John  Chi- 
verston  s  deed,  and  the  suit  was  eventually  determined  by  a 
compromise.  Sir  William  Courtenay  retained  the  manors, 
but  paid  to  Sir  John  Halwell  a  thousand  pounds.  Sir 
William's  Hfe  was  otherwise  uneventful,  and  he  died  in  1512. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  Sir  William,  third  of  his 
name,  and  distinguished  by  his  fellow-Devonians  as  Sir 
William  Courtenay,  "the  Great." 

This  seventh  owner  of  Powderham,  of  the  Courtenay  line, 
served  with  some  distinction  in  the  French  war  under 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  But  it  was  in  civil 
employments  that  most  of  his  life  was  passed.  The  little 
fact  that  the  Corporation  of  Exeter  paid  to  Sir  William 
Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  an  annual  salary  or  pension  of 
five  marks  a  year,  as  patron  of  the  city,  helps  to  depict  the 
times.  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  had  had  a  like  pension  in 
the  preceding  generation.  Eurghley  had  it  in  the  next. 
Sir  William,  "  the  Great,"  died  in  1535.  He  had  survived 
his  eldest  son  George,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  son's  only 
child,  William,  who  lived  but  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
being  killed,  in  1557,  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin.  He  had 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  old  Marquess  of  Win- 
chester, famous  as  the  servant  of  five  successive  sovereigns, 
and  as  dying  in  oflice  at  the  age  of  very  nearly  a  century, 
with  more  than  a  century  of  living  descendants. 

Sir  William  Courtenay,  fifth  of  his  name,  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Paulet,  was  a  man  of  marked 
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individuality  of  character,  but  is  chiefly  memorable  in  the 
family  story  as  the  acquirer  of  those  estates  in  Ireland 
which,  at  one  period,  made  it  very  wealthy.  Sir  William 
shared  with  Raleigh,  with  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  with 
several  others, — most  of  them  West-countrymen, — in  the 
grants  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Desmonds.  What 
made  the  eventual  share  of  the  Courtenays  so  large  was,  it 
is  said,  a  mutual  agreement  contracted  between  three  of  the 
grantees — Courtenay,  Oughtred,  and  Strode, — that  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  three  should,  as  regarded  these  Irish  lands,  be 
the  heir  of  the  others  ;  and  the  survivorship  fell  to  Sir 
William.  He  married  Elizabeth  Manners,  daughter  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  descended  by  her  mother  from 
the  Nevilles.  He  impaired  the  English  estates  of  his  family 
by  the  sale  of  many  manors,  but  at  his  death  he  was  still 
seised  of  nineteen  several  manors  in  Devonshire,  besides  the 
broad  lands  he  had  acquired  in  Ireland. 

This  Sir  William  Courtenay  was  noted  for  his  strenuous 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was  the  grand 
patron  of  Priests  and  Jesuits  in  the  West  country,  and  by 
the  family  historian  much  of  his  overlavish  expenditure  is 
laid  at  their  door.  About  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  dig-ging  of  a  grave  in  Powderham 
Church,  his  coffin  was  uncovered,  and  an  inscription  found 
to  this  effect : — 

Hie  jacet  sepultus 
GULIELMUS  Courtenay,  de  Powderham,  miles, 

Catholicus  Roman  us  et  Confessor, 
Qui  obiit  Londini,  in  Festo  S  Johtinnis  Baptistse, 
Anno  Salutis,  1630  ;  setatis  suae  77. 
Pro  cujiis  anima  intercedant  Beata  Yirg-o  et  onines  Sanctis. 

The  title  ''Confessor"  gave  rise  to  discussion,  but  nothing 
was  elicited  beyond  the  known  fact  that  Sir  William  had 
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been  a  bounteous  benefactor  to  his  church  in  perilous  times. 
The  castle  had  its  share  of  skilfully  contrived  "  priest-holes," 
but  subsequent  changes  have,  I  believe,  obliterated  them.  . 

His  eldest  son,  William,  was  one  of  the  knights — ^the 
excessive  number  of  whom  so  angered  Queen  Elizabeth — 
made  in  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  year  1599.  He 
pre-deceased  his  father,  and  so  broke  the  succession  of 
Sir  Williams  again.  The  grandson  of  the  Confessor," 
Francis  Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  married,  first,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Pole,  of  Colcombe,  and  secondly,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  of  Berry  Pomeroy. 
He  was  succeeded  by  a  sixth  Sir  William  Courtenay 
in  16S8. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars  William  Courtenay  was 
under  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  yet  far  from  his 
majority  at  the  time  when  Fairfax  (Dec.  1645)  sent  a  force 
of  Parliamentarians  from  Crediton  to  seize  Powderham 
Castle.  Its  defenders  got  reinforcements,  whilst  the  assail- 
ants fortified  themselves  in  the  Church.  The  defence  was 
then  successful,  but  a  year  later  the  castle  had  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  Colonel  Hammond.  Its  owner,  although  a 
steady  royalist,  did  not  become  an  active  Cavalier  until  the 
eve  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  path  was  so  much  smoother. 
He  sat  for  Devonshire  in  several  Parliaments,  and  presently 
much  against  his  inclination,  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy  was 
made  to  him.  He  declined  to  accept  the  •new  title,  not 
seeing  that  it  added  distinction  to  a  Courtenay.  Cleaveland 
says  He  had  a  grant  procured  for  him  to  be  a  baronet," 
w^liich  words  seem  to  state  more  than  the  writer  meant  by 
them.*  Some  of  the  topographers  assert  that  Sir  William 
was  actually  created  a  baronet,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the 

*  Comp.  Genealogical  History  of  the  Faviily  of  CouH^ay^  p.  303, 
with  Collins*  Peer  age  of  England  ;  by  Brydges,  vol.  vi.,  p.  266. 
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Letters  Patent  so  creating  him.  were  ever  sealed.  He 
seems  occasionally  to  have  resided  on  his  Irish  property, 
and  to  have  wished  that  it  had  been  possible  to  transport 
the  land  across  the  water.  "  I  have  here  about  my  castle," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  written  from  his  Irish  seat,  '^some 
35,000  or  36,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  are  as  good 
as  any  land  in  my  manor  of  Alphington,  and  (naturally) 
better;  yet  I  am  forced  to  let  them  for  less  than  twelve 
pence  an  acre,  which  goeth  to  the  mry  heart  of  me!'*  But 
fortune  had  a  salve  in  store  for  him.  His  English  estates 
were  considerably  increased  by  the  caprice  of  a  cousin  who 
had  been  in  her  time  the  wife  of  four  husbands,  and  who 
disinherited  her  own  daughters  to  mark  her  dislike  of  their 
father. 

Gertrude  Fitz,  the  only  child  of  Sir  John  Fitz,  of  Fitzford, 
grand-daughter  of  the  fifth  Sir  William  Courtenay,  and  had 
married,  as  her  fourth  husband,  that  adventurous  cavalier. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  of  whose  life  Clarendon  has  given  so 
amusing  an  account,  in  his  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
Lady  Grenville  had  profited  by  her  large  experience  of 
married  life,  and  had  so  tied  up  the  considerable  estate 
which  she  brought  to  her  new  husband,  as  to  make  herself 
independent  of  his  good  behaviour.  The  dissensions  which 
ensued  brought  Sir  Richard  under  the  gripe  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  turned  a  staunch  royalist  into  a  malcontent. 
The  Cavalier  blood  of  the  Grenvilles,  however,  ran  in  too 
vigorous  a  current  to  be  long  influenced  by  temporary 
humours.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  found  his  way  to  the 
King's  camp,  and  his  lady  ranked  herself  and  her  influence 
with  the  Parliamentarians.  The  transient  successes  of  the 
Royalists  in  the  West  gave  Sir  Richard  for  an  interval,  what 
the  law  had  taken  from  him ;  but  eventually  the  lady  held 
•  Letter  at  Powderham,  quoted  by  Harding,  as  above. 
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her  own.  She  was,  for  many  years,  the  survivor,  and  when 
she  bequeathed  her  large  estate  to  her  cousin  Sir  WiUiam 
Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  the  disinherited  daughters  had 
liberal  provision  from  the  favoured  legatee. 

Not  the  least  curious  circumstance  in  this  incidental 
increase  of  the  Courtenay  estates  is  that  it  brought  back 
to  the  family  that  park  of  Okehampton,  with  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  castle,  in  which  the  first  of  the  English  Cour- 
tenays  had  seated  himself,  and  by  the  tenure  of  which  he 
had  his  barony,  five  hundred  years  before.  How  those  old 
ruins  had  become  the  property  of  Gertrude  Fitz,  of  Fitzford, 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  when  we  come,  for  a  moment  to 
glance  at  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  befel  the 
elder  line  of  the  Courtenays,  and  which  form  so  sharp  a 
contrast  with  the  long  and  quiet  sequence  of  father  and 
son,  the  Sir  Williams  and  the  Francises,  at  Powderham 
Castle. 

Sir  William  Courtenay  who  thus  became  owner  of  Oke- 
hampton park  and  its  ruined  castle,  although  not  Lord  of 
the  Manor  there,  adhered  to  the  liberal  party  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688  ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  thus  wrote  to  him  by  command  of  King 
William  the  Third  :  "  His  Majesty  hath,  of  his  own  accord, 
been  pleased  to  design  you  to  be  a  Baron  of  England,  and  I 
do  not  question  but  it  will  be  so  much  the  more  acceptable 
to  you  as  it  is  owing  to  the  King's  immediate  favour,  and 
his  opinion  of  your  deserts.  It  is  left  to  you  to  choose  your 
own  title,  and  as  soon  as  I  know  it,  the  warrant  shall  be 
prepared."  But  he  seems  to  have  disdained  the  dignity  of 
baron,  as  much  as  that  of  baronet.  And,  undoubtedly,  he 
and  his  immediate  progenitors  at  Powderham  from  Sir 
William,  fifth  of  his  name,  downwards,  were,  by  right  and 
in  law,  Earls  of  Devonshire. 
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Francis  Courtenay,  eldest  son  of  tlie  last  Sir  William,  sat 
in  the  Convention  Parliament  for  Devon,  and  in  many  suc- 
ceeding Parliaments.  But  he  predeceased  his  father,  and 
the  family  estates  came,  on  Sir  William's  death,  in  1702,  to 
William,  his  grandson,  eldest  son  of  Francis. 

Sir  William,  seventh  of  his  name,  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Devon,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  seven  succeeding  Parliaments.  King 
George  the  First  made  him  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devon. 
He  married  the  Lady  Anne  Bertie,  daughter  of  James,  Earl 
of  Abingdon,  by  a  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley. 
In  1736,  he  was  succeeded  by  an  eighth  Sir  William,  who, 
like  his  ancestors,  represented  Devonshire  in  Parliament,  and 
who,  ten  days  before  his  death,  was  created  ^'  Viscount 
Courtenay  of  Powderham  Castle."  He  died  on  the  16th 
May,  1762. 

William,  secondViscount  Courtenay  (and  thirteenth  inhe- 
ritor of  Powderham  from  Sir  Philip,  sixth  son  of  Hugh, 
tenth  Earl  of  Devon)  took  no  conspicuous  part  in  public 
life,  and  dying  in  1788,  left  his  estates  and  dignities  to 
William,  third  Viscount,  who  was  the  only  son  in  a  family 
of  fourteen  children.  On  his  death,  without  issue,  the 
viscounty,  created  in  1762,  became  extinct.  The  then 
recently  recovered  earldom  of  Devon  passed  to  the  heir 
male  of  Henry  Reginald  Courtenay,  successively  Bishop  of 
Bristol  and  of  Exeter  who  was  the  second  son  and  eventual 
heir  of  Henry  Reginald  Courtenay  (Member  of  Parliament 
for  Honiton),  fourth  son  in  order  of  birth,  but  second  sur- 
viving son  of  Sir  William  Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  seventh 
of  his  name.  This  descent,  together  with  the  relative 
position  of  all  the  branches  of  the  English  Courtenays 
connected  either  with  Powderham  or  with  the  transmission 
of  the  earldom,  will  best  be  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
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rilHam  de  Courtenay=Matikla  "  Fitzroy," 


ir  Reginald  de  Courtenay=Avicb  d'Eyncourt. 

K>t  Baron,  died  1194.  I    "  Ludy  of  Okehaniplon" 


<lipil  Ik  fore  1241. 


Iliigli  de  mrtenay=Agnes  St.  John 

:i'tl.  K.iil .  >tn"".         I  DiiughWr  of  John  Lord  St.  Joliii,  of 


Wil'iam  de  Redvers,  Gtli  Earl  of  Devon 


Robert  de  Courtenay=M;iry  de  Redvers 

I     3rd  Baron,  died  2Sih  Jul.v,  124.'. 

John  de  Courteuay, 

I     4th  B.iron.iliL-d  3rd  Ma.y,  i;73. 

ffunh  Hp  rnurfenav. 


Died  23r(l  Dec.  1340. 


Hug  ie  Courtena7,==Maro-aret  de  Bohun 

'th  Baron,  an'  'ill  liarl  of  Devon,  '  D^.n-liter  of  Huni|ili;e\  de  Boliun, 
K.G.,  died  2  M^iy,  1377^^  |        11  ill  lv>rl  of  Hen  f.,rd.  


Sir  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  S  Edward  de  Courtenay, 

I     K.O.,  died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  1S74.  I  _  Died  in  lii-^  father's  lifetime,  1373. 

  a  bon,  I  ' 

died  in  grandfather's  lifetime. 


William  de  Courtenay, 


Richard  de  Courtenay, 


Edward  (  Oourtenay,  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay, =Maud  Beaumont. 

i     nth  rl  of  Devon,  died  1419,  5th  Dec.  of  il.icc.ombe.  |  


Hugh  d(  'ourtenay 

I     12th   :1  of  Devon,  K.B., 
2,  iGlhJni 


Edward  Courtenay,       Sir  Hugh  Courtenay=Margaret  Carmino. 


Sir  Philip  de  Courtenay, 


1  homas    I  ourtenay=Margaret  Beaufort. 

13th    I  of  Devon,        |  Groat  yrand-dan^hter  of 
■'      08,  :<rii  tel..       I     Kin.,^  E>lward  111. 

Y,      John  de  Courtenay,  Jane. 


h  Earl  of  Dev 
1st  Edward  IV., 
.tTewkesbury, 


Elizabeth. 


Edward  Courtenay=Elizabeth  Courtenay. 

Created  Earl  of  Devon,  1485  ;  | 
K.G.  260,  died  1509,  May. 

[17lh  Earl.]  | 

William  Courtenay, =The  Princess  Kathirine  Plantagenet, 

K.B.,  attainted  in  lus  lather's  jBfetlnHl.         I    tth  daughter  of  Kin-  Etw^ird  IV. 

created  Earl  of  Don  on,  lOth  Msy.  ' 
died  9th  June,  1511.  ISihliarlol  Jevon. 

___ 


Sir  Philip  de  Courtenay 


Sir  Philip  de  Courtenay, 


Sir  William  Courtenay.  (I.) 
Sir  WUliam  Courtenay.  (H.) 
Sir  William  Courtenay.  (HI.) 
George  Courtenay.  _  ^ 
Sir  William  Courtenay.  (IV.) 
Sir  William  Courtenay.  (V.) 


Henry  Courtenay,  Edward  Courtenay,  Margaret  C.urtcuay,       Willium  Cdurtenay    Francis  Courtenay. 

Earl  of  Devon,  1st  Marquess  of  Exet«r,        Second  son,  dieil  in  infancy.  Lied  witli.mt  i~-nr,  :i._;e(l  IS  I  dieil  witliout  i;Mic'^  1 

--^'^  -  ■"- '-^  Sir  William  Courtenay.  (VI.) 

I  Francis  Courtenay. 


K.G.  Attainted  Dec.  1538,  beheaded  Jan.  If 


Edwa/d  Courtenay, 

Created  Earl  of  Devon,  "  et  heredibus'  suis  mssculia 
in  perpetuum."  2nd  Marquess  of  Exeter.  lieitored 
i^n  blood  and  honours  lOlh  Oct.  15.i3.    Died  at  P:«lq«. 


Sir  William  Smith  Courtniay,  (VH.) 


Sir  William  Courtenay,  (VHI.) 

Seated  Viscount  Courtenay.  of  I'«,v,le.i/a,n  Castle. 
6th  May,  1762.    Died  ICth  May,  1762. 


Henry  Reginald  Cou^tena3^ 


Henry  Reginald  Courtenay==EIizabeth  Howard. 

:>ive!v  Ulsllop         '-"^Inl  .,  ,U  »f  tJt«t»f.,{  


I 


viscou^cm,n!.!r?"nS,?'y'  i      II    d      ^^''^^T  Llcgiuald  Courteuay,  ^^^^^  Courtenay=Harriet  Leslie  Pepys.  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenay. 

^  .    -yvilliam  Reginald  Courtenay, 

;  I'resent  anu  23rd  Karl  of  Devon. 

i  .  ^  -     .  Edward  Baldwin  Courtenay, 

Lord  Courtenay. 
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folding  leaf  which  faces  the  preceding  page.  To  the  history 
of  the  descent  of  that  earldom  we  now  turn.  It  might  very 
appropriately  be  called  a    romance  of  the  Peerage." 

Hugh,  tenth  Earl  of  Devonshire  (second  of  the  Courtenay 
Earls),  and  first  of  the  Courtenay  owners  of  Powderham, 
survived  (as  we  have  seen)  three  heirs  of  his  dignities,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Edward,  eleventh  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who 
was  his  third  son's  eldest  son.  This  Earl  was  conspicuous 
for  many  years  in  the  wars  against  France,  and  was  made 
Lord  High  Steward  of  England  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth. 
His  later  years  were  passed  in  blindness.  Hence  he  is  called 
by  some  writers  ^'the  blind  Earl."  Hugh,  his  second  son, 
became  twelfth  Earl,  and  served  repeatedly  in  the  fleets  of 
King  Henry  the  Fifth.  Thomas,  thirteenth  Earl,  was  also 
distinguished  for  warlike  and  various  services.  He  disputed 
priority  in  Parliament  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  but 
Arundel  prevailed.  This  Earl  of  Devon  married  Margaret 
Beaufort,  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  sided  with 
the  Lancastrians.  His  son  and  successor,  Thomas,  took  the 
same  side,  and  was  beheaded  at  York,  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Towton  (April,  1462).  Henry,  his  next  brother  became 
titular  fifteenth  Earl  of  Devonshire,  received  from  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  part  of  the  lands  which  Earl  Thomas  had 
forfeited  by  his  attainder;  clung,  nevertheless,  to  the  family 
traditions ;  and  he,  too,  was  beheaded  in  March,  1466,  at 
Salisbury.  Then  followed  the  first  alienation  of  the  Earl- 
dom, which  was  given  by  Edward  to  Humphry  Stafford. 
The  new  Earl  enjoyed  his  dignity  just  three  months  and  ten 
days.  He  was  beheaded,  in  his  turn,  after  exploits  of  great 
bravery  at  Bridgewater,  in  August,  1469,  during  the  brief 
Lancastrian  triumph  which  followed  the  fight  on  Hedgecote 
Field. 
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In  this  enumeration  of  the  Courtenay  Earls  I  have 
followed  the  accredited  accounts.  The  evidence  is  far 
from  being  unimpeachable.  Some  writers  reckon  John  Cour- 
tenay, next  brother  of  Earl  Henry,  as  sixteenth  Earl,  but 
without  authority.  He,  however,  pursued  the  same  path  as 
his  ancestors,  and  was  slain,  whilst  fighting  for  the  red  Rose, 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  (May  4th,  1471).  Sir 
Hugh  Courtenay,  of  Boconnock,  who  had  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Cornwall  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  also  killed 
in  that  battle,  or  immediately  after  it.  Five  Courtenays  in 
quick  succession  had  given  their  lives  in  attestation  of  their 
devoted  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

When  the  battle  of  Bosworth  gave  to  that  House  its 
eventual  and  final  triumph,  the  Courtenays  entered  on  their 
sunniest  period, — the  brighter  for  the  total  though  brief 
eclipse  which  had  passed  over  them.  King  Edward  the 
Fourth  had  shared  out  their  broad  estates  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Clarence ;  to  Walter  Blount,  Lord  Montjoy ;  to 
John  Dynham  or  Dynant,  Lord  Dynant ;  and  to  others. 
But  by  the  Act  of  Resumption  of  1  Henry  VH.,  these 
grants  were  cancelled. 

Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  of  Boconnock,  and  of  Ashwater,  had 
married  a  daughter  and  coheiress  of  the  ancient  Devonshire 
family  of  Carmino.  The  men  of  the  West  are  famous  for 
long  pedigrees,  but  the  Carmines  capped  most  of  them  when 
they  put  on  their  parchments  (without,  however,  vouching 
the  record)  a  worthy  Devonian  chief  who  is  said  to  have 

opposed  the  landing  of  Julius  Csesar."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
this  old  lineage  ended,  not  long  before  the  ending  of  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  in  two  coheiresses,  one  of  whom  carried 
her  share  of  the  inheritance  to  the  Carews,  of  Mohun's 
Ottery,  and  the  other,  hers  to  the  Courtenays.   Sir  Edward 
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Courtenay,  the  eldest  son,  or  eldest  surviving  son,  of  Sir 
Hugh  and  Margaret  Carmino,  was  restored  to  the  Earldom 
by  King  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  new  Letters  Patent  of 
creation  bear  date  26th  October,  1485. 

It  is  but  one  of  the  many  small  facts  which  mark  the 
quick-shifting  of  the  scenes  in  the  eventful  drama  of  the 
rival  Roses,  to  find  the  Courtenays  leaguing  themselves  with 
their  old  enemies,  the  StafFords,  in  order  to  bring  about  King 
Henry's  triumph.  When  the  first  attempt  of  the  confed- 
erates against  Richard  was  defeated,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  captured,  several  Courtenays  took  refuge  with 
Henry  in  Brittany.  The  future  Earl,  with  his  kinsman, 
Peter  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  are  amongst  the  many 
West-countrymen  whom  Richard  attainted  of  treason  in  the 
last  year  of  his  brief  reign.  Within  a  few  months  the  tables 
were  turned.  Amongst  the  possessions  which  were  restored 
to  the  Earl,  along  with  his  ancient  dignity,  are  enumerated 
(with  many  others)  the  manors  and  honours  of  Plympton, 
Okehampton,  and  Tiverton ;  the  manors  of  Topsham,  Exe- 
Island,  Kenn,  Exminster,  Col3rton,  Whitford,  Whymple, 
Aylesbeare,  Raylesford,  Musbury,  and  Chumleigh  ;  and  also 
the  Hundreds  of  Plympton,  Tiverton,  Colyton,  West  Bud- 
leigh.  East  Budleigh,  Exminster,  Harridge,  and  Wonford. 
The  advowsons  of  nine  churches  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall and  those  of  several  prebends  in  "  Our  Lady's  Chapel" 
in  Exeter  Castle,  with  a  free  fishery  in  the  Exe,  and  several 
mills  in  Exe  Island,  are  also  enumerated  in  the  grant  of 
October,  1485,  together  with  twelve  manors  in  Cornwall. 
All  these  estates  had  been  part  of  the  vast  possessions  of 
Thomas,  fourteenth  Earl,  attainted  and  beheaded  in  1462. 

Earl  Edward  served  the  new  King  in  the  half-warlike 
half-mercantile  expedition  against  Boulogne,  in  1491 ;  and 
also  in  the  defence  of  Exeter  against  Perkin  Warbeck  in 
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1497  ;  and  lie  survived  the  King  only  one  month,  dying  on 
the  28th  May,  1509.  His  personal  prosperity  had  been 
lately  clouded  by  the  political  issues  of  the  great  alliance 
which  his  son  and  successor,  William,  Lord  Courtenay,  had 
formed  with  the  Princess  Katherine  Plantagenet,  seventh 
and  youngest  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  This 
marriage  had  brought  the  Courtenays  into  close  kinship 
with  the  De  La  Poles,  as  well  as  with  the  Tudors,  and  so 
exposed  them  to  the  jealous  suspicions  of  King  Henry. 

The  Earl's  will  bears  date  27th  May,  1509.  He  be- 
queaths his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Tiverton, 
near  the  grave  of  his  wife,  and  gives  land  to  the  then  yearly 
value  of  four  pounds,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Chauntry  in 
that  chapel ;  and  then  proceeds :  ^'  I  will  also  that  a 
hundred  marks  be  yearly  disbursed  to  the  finding  and 
exhibition  of  Henry  Courtenay,  son  of  Sir  William  Cour- 
tenay, my  son,  until  the  said  Henry  shall  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  I  will  also  that  two  hundred  marks  be  yearly 
disbursed  to  the  exhibition  of  Margaret,  sister  of  the  said 
Henry  Courtenay,  until  she  be  married."  The  lands,  not 
being  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  Earldom  of  Devon, 
of  which  his  Trustees  are  to  be  seised  to  the  use  of  his 
executors  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  bequests,  are 
then  bequeathed  to  his  son  William,  with  this  remarkable 
proviso,  (if  Ball's  MS.,  which  is  amongst  the  Courtenay 
evidences  quoted  by  Cleaveland,  maybe  trusted)  ''under 
condition  that  he  obtain  the  King's  grace  and  pardon,  and 
be  at  his  liberty;  and,  after  that,  so  long  as  he  shall  observe 
and  keep  the  due  allegiance  to  the  King  our  Sovereign  lord 
and  to  his  heirs,  kings  of  England,  for  his  life  ;  and  after, 
to  his  son  Henry  in  tail ;  and  after  to  Margaret  in  tail ; 
and  after  to  the  heirs  of  the  bodies  of  my  sisters,  Elizabeth, 
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Maud,  Isabel,  and  Florence;  and  after  to  their  right  heirs  "* 
rhese  four  sisters  married  respectively  into  the  four  Cornish 
families  of  Trethurffe,  Arundel,  Mohun,  and  Trelawney 
And  to  their  heirs,  through  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  Earl 
William  and  his  successors  the  representation  of  this  line  of 
the  Oourtenays  eventually  fell. 

The  proviso  in  Earl  Edward's  will  is  probably  to  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  wary  caution,  not  of  conviction  that  his  son 
had  been  truthfully  accused  of  treason.  There  is  no  proof 
whatever,  nor  was  there  ever  any  proof  on  record,'  that  Lord 
Courtenay  had  really  any  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  1502  — 
If  conspiracy  there  was.  But  his  royal  brother-in-law  had  a 
complacent  Parliament.  Lord  Courtenay  was  duly  attainted 
of  high  treason  and  was  kept  in  prison  from  the  summer 

1  r  *  ^P"I'  1509.  By  Henry 

the  Eighth  he  was  set  free  soon  after  his  accession,  and  was 
taken  into  the  royal  favour,  or  at  least  into  some  of  the 
outward  shews  of  it.    He  survived  his  release  from  prison 
during  barely  two  years.    A  minute  history  of  his  trans- 
actions and  relations  with  the  King,  his  wife's  nephew 
during  that  brief  period  would  be  a  contribution  of  som^ 
value  toward  the  poKtical,  as  well  as  toward  the  domestic 
history  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Here,  it  must  suffice  to  stit 
that  the  dignity  which  he  had  lost  by  his  attainder  in  hi^ 
father  s  life  time  was  not  restored  to  him  until  just  thirty 
days  before  his  death.    On  the  10th  of  May,  1511  he  wal 
created  Earl  of  Devonshire.    He  died  on  th^  9th  of  Jule 
leaving  by  the  Princess  Katherine,  one  surviving  son  Henrv' 
above  mentioned  ;  and  one  daughter,  Margaret.  Kkerine 
was  very  proud  of  her  great  descent.    On  the  seal  with 
which  she  was  wont  to  verify  her  deeds  she  styles  herself 

*  Nicolas,  r.,,<a«  Vef,,,ta  ;  1509.    Comj,.  Sir  Peter  Ball's 
ment,  as  quoted  by  Cleveland,  ^  eter  JiaJl  s  state- 
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Comitisea  Dewnioe,  Filia,  Soror,  et  Amita,  Eegtm.  Her 
daughter  Margaret  is  to  this  day  commemorated,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Colyton  villagers,  by  the  humbler  style  of 
"  Little-choke-kme,"  in  traditional  allusion  to  the  accident 
which  caused  her  early  death.  She  died  at  little  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  age,  but  not  before  the  Princess  Eathenne 
had  issued  to  her  Steward  and  Council  a  writ  (still  preserved 
amongst  the  Courtenay  muniments)  for  the  due  levying  of 
an  A  ide  pur  file  marier.* 

The  personal  story  of  the  Princess  Katherine  abotinds  with 
matter  which  is  illostrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and 
much  of  it  has  been  well  told  in  Mrs.  Green's  im«  of  the 
English  Princesses.  She  survived  her  husband  more  than 
sixteen  years ;  dying  at  Tiverton  in  November,  1527.  To 
the  parish  and  the  church  she  had  been  a  liberal  benefactress. 
She  was  buried  in  the  Courtenay  chapel,  beneath  a  monu- 
ment of  great  magnificence ;  but  when  Tiverton  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliamentarians  in  1645,  the  chapel  and  ite 
contents  were  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  ruins  of  it 
continued  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity  to  tourists  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  centtuy. 

Henry  Courtenay,  nineteenth  Earl  of  Devonshire  (reckon- 
ing as  is  usual  the  titular  Earl  John,  as  sixteenth  in  the 
succession),  was  in  some  respects  the  most  bnlliant  man  m 
his  long  lineage,  and  may  perhaps  be  counted  as  the  least 
fortunate.  Just  fourteen  years  after  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  Earldom  he  was  raised  to  the  Marquisate  of 
Exeter.  In  Henry's  tournaments  and  other  pageantries  he 
jfitrtires  as  a  knight  consummately  accomplished.  He  plays 
a^conspicuous  part  in  those  trials  and  attainders  of  ministers 
and  Queens  Consort  which  served  to  break  the  monotony  of 
»  Cleveland,  Genealogital  EUiory,  .J  c.,  as  abote. 
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Henry's  pageantries.  In  warlike  service,  he  had  small  part. 
His  latest  appearance  as  Lord  High  Steward  at  a  State  trial, 
in  Westminster  Hall,  preceded  by  very  few  months  his 
appearance  there  at  the  bar,  to  answer  in  his  turn  to  the 
trite  charge  of  high  treason. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  believers  in  the 
divine  right  of  success  have  small  difliculty  in  dealing, 
historically,  with  the  evidence  which  was  adduced  in  order 
to  clear  from  the  royal  path  a  man  who  by  the  necessity  of 
his  position  was  formidable,  and  by  change  of  season  had 
become  distasteful.  That  school  includes  many  able  and 
many  w^ary  writers.  We  do  not  find  them  expressing  them- 
selves with  the  brevity,  and  still  less  wdth  the  careless 
naivete,  of  some  of  the  sixteenth  century  annalists.  Never- 
theless, old  John  Speed  anticipated,  in  a  very  notable  man- 
ner, later  historians  of  more  than  tenfold  his  ability,  when  in 
an  unassuming  little  sentence  he  quietly  wrote: — ^'The 
Lord  Marquess,  by  secret  working,  sought  to  deprive  King 
Henry,  and  to  raise  up  Reginald  Pole  unto  the  regal  dignity, 
as  by  his  indict 7nent  appear eth"  Of  late,  the  swift  logic  of 
indictments  has  gained  a  great  currency  in  our  history,  but 
not  in  so  unartistic  a  guise. 

In  Exeter's  case  the  indictment  itself  states  less  than  its 
modern  abridgers  state.  I  like  not  the  proceedings  of 
the  realm.  I  trust  to  see  a  change  in  this  world.  I  trust  to 
have  a  fair  day  upon  these  knaves  that  rule  about  the  King, 
I  hope  to  see  a  merry  world  one  day,"  are  speeches  indicative  of 
disloyalty  which  are  alleged,  in  common,  against  Exeter  and 
against  Lord  Montacute.  To  what  do  they  amount  ?  Yet, 
as  respects  Exeter,  no  evidence  whatever,  other  than  that  of 
railing  speeches,  was  offered. 

On  many  points  of  public  policy,  it  may  well  be  presumed 
that  there  w^as  a  real  community  of  feeling  between  the 

T2 
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Poles  and  the  Marquess  of  Exeter.  They  were,  for  instance, 
alike  persuaded  that  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  to  be  in  the  true  faith.  But  in  respect  of 
possible  claims  of  succession  to  the  Crown  the  pretensions 
— such  as  they  were — of  the  Poles  and  of  the  Courtenays 
were  in  direct  antagonism.  Courtenay  was  descended  from 
King  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  Poles  from  Edward's 
younger  brother,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  secret 
correspondence  now  preserved  at  Simancas  goes  to  shew 
(according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bergenroth,  the  latest 
examiner  of  it)  that  Reginald  Pole's  plot  included  a  mar- 
riage between  him  and  the  Princess  Mary.* 

Exeter,  however,  was  doomed.  He  was  attainted  of 
treason  in  December,  1538,  and,  in  company  with  Monta- 
cute  and  with  Sir  Edward  Neville,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1539.  One  of  his  fellow-con- 
spirators," a  woman  of  more  that  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
respited  ;  to  suffer  the  same  fate  under  circumstances  which 
our  historians  have  made  famous.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
execution  of  Lord  Exeter,  his  friend  Sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
who  had  served  the  Crown  with  an  ability  which  in  the 
Carews  seemed  hereditary,  suffered  the  same  fate  for  having 
said  of  Exeter's  punishment  that  it  was    unjust  and  cruel." 

The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  was  accused  of  confederating 
herself  with  Sir  Nicholas  in  his  treason.  She,  too,  was 
attainted  of  high  treason,  without  ever  having  been  brought 
trial.  This  attainder  was  reversed  by  a  separate  Act  of 
the  first  Parliament  of  Queen  Mary.  Lady  Exeter  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy.  The  only 
issue  of  her  marriage  with  the  Marquess  was  Edward 

♦  Bergenroth,  On  Documents  relating  to  Cardinal  Pole  among  the 
Simancas  Archives^  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  official  lieport  on 
the  Archives  of  Venice,        (186C),  p.  70. 
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Courtenay,  in  whom,  after  many  years  of  imprisonment, 
the  honours  of  his  line  were  for  a  very  brief  space  to  be 
restored.  The  exact  date  of  Lady  Exeter's  decease  is  not 
recorded,  but  her  will  bears  date,  25th  September,  1558.  It 
is  probable  that  her  death  was  very  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  deaths  of  Queen  Mary  and  of  Cardinal  Pole,  with 
both  of  whom  she  had  lived  in  such  close  intimacy. 

When  Queen  Mary,  as  soon  as  her  succession  to  the 
Crown  had  been  effectually  secured,  made  her  famous  entry 
into  the  Tower  of  London,  and  found  kneeling  upon  the 
green,  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  a  long  array  of  State 
prisoners — my  prisoners"  as  she  called  them — to  most  of 
whom  her  reign  brought  liberty  and  royal  favour,  Edward 
Courtenay  had  been  a  prisoner  there  for  twenty  years,  and 
those  the  most  precious  and  pregnant  years  of  human  life. 
When  first  sent  to  the  Tower  he  was  a  boy  scarcely  eleven 
years  of  age.  The  years  both  of  education  and  of  manly 
enterprise  had  alike  been  passed  under  the  gloom  of  a  con- 
finement, which  had  long  seemed  almost  without  hope.  To 
some  of  his  earlier  prison-companions  the  accession  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  had  brought  freedom.  To  him  it  brought 
only  an  express  exception,  by  name,  from  the  general  Act  of 
Amnesty.  Now,  he  had  become,  in  almost  as  marked  a 
degree,  an  object  of  royal  and  of  womanly  favour.  But 
he  lacked  alike  the  energies  of  mind  and  the  force  of  cha- 
racter by  which  that  favour  might  have  been  turned  to 
good  account  for  himself  and  for  England.  That  Queen 
Mary  really  loved  him,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  there  is 
no  sufiicient  evidence.  That  those  who  had  near  and 
frequent  access  to  her  believed  the  existence  in  the  Queen's 
mind  (prior,  of  course  to  the  success  of  those  crafty  sug- 
gestions of  the  Emperor's  agents  which  first  inspired  her 
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Avitli  tlic  desire  to  marry  Philip)  of  a  wavering  but  almost 
equipollent  inclination,  now  towards  Reginald  Pole  and  now 
towards  Courtenay,  the  evidence  is  abundant.  Pole,  though 
a  Cardinal,  had  not  then  taken  priest's  orders.  His  name 
was  in  evil  odour  w^itli  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  Courtenay, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  become  almost  as  much  a  favourite 
with  the  people  of  London  as  with  those  of  his  own  west- 
country.  In  the  popular  mouth,  his  name  and  the  Queen's 
were  often  linked.  His  lineage,  his  long  and  utterly  unjust 
imprisonment,  and  that  striking  nobility  of  aspect,  to  which 
more  than  one  authenticated  portrait  still  bears  witness,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  popular  regard  and^the  popu- 
lar wishes.  That  the  subjects  of  England  were  most 
desirous  .  .  .  that  the  Queen  should  bear  affection  to  him, 
by  the  way  of  marriage,"  is  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary 
who  had  good  opportunities  of  informing  himself  on  the 
matter,  and  such  wishes  would  soon  derive  new  strength 
from  the  bitter  unpopularity  of  a  Spanish  alliance. 

Courtenay  was  the  first  of  her  subjects  on  whom  Mary 
conferred  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  and  almost  the  first 
act  of  her  first  Parliament  was  to  restore  him  in  blood  and 
honours.*  But  before  the  Act  of  Restoration,  and  with  a 
view  as  it  would  seem  to  the  more  sure  perpetuation  of  the 
ancient  dignity  of  the  Courtenays,  a  new  grant  of  the 
Earldom  was  conferred  upon  him  in  these  unusual  words 
.  .  .  ''to  have  and  to  hold  the  name,  estate,  style,  title, 
honour,  and  dignity,  of  Earl  of  Devonshire,  aforesaid,  .  .  . 
to  the  said  Edward  and  his  heirs  male  for  ever  and  thus 
by  this  new  limitation  the  grant  included  not  only  tlie 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  grantee,  but  his  heirs  male 
collateral  whatsoever ;  and  it  conferred  on  him  and  on  them 
the  same  privileges  and  the  same  precedency  which  the 
*  I.  Mary;  October,  1553. 
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ancient  Earls  had  enjoyed.  Only  four  such  grants  of 
peerage  to  heirs  male"  indefinitely  are  known  to  have 
been  granted  prior  to  the  date  of  the  patent  to  Earl  Edward- 
His  favour  with  Queen  Mary  declined  as  rapidly,  it 
would  seem,  as  it  had  grown.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
longing  for  the  marriage  with  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  her  mind  with  a  strength  which  drove  out  every  con- 
flicting feeling.  Courtenay  himself  had  taken  to  courses 
which  under  any  circumstances  must  have  weakened  Mary's 
regard.  De  Noailles,  Henry  the  Second's  ambassador  to 
England,  watched  him  closely,  and  would  fain  have  helped 
liim  upward,  could  he  have  seen  m  him  strength  and  firm- 
ness enough  for  so  high  a  place.  Courtenay,  he  tells  us, 
allowed  Mary  to  see  very  plainly  that  if  he  had  aspired  it 
was  to  royal  dignities,  with  small  admixture  of  more  tender 
thoughts ;  and  he  allowed  the  whole  Court  to  know  that  he 
paid  his  facile  devoirs  to  women  who  conjoined  infamy  with 
their  beauty.*  At  the  outbreak  of  Wyat's  insurrection  he 
held  a  command  which  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
nominal.  He  was  already  suspected  of  disaffection  towards 
the  measures  of  Mary's  government,  and  of  a  nascent  desire 
to  ally  himself  both  personally — could  he  get  over  his  alarm 
jat  which  he  calls  ^'her  haughty  ways" — and  politically, 
with  the  Princess  ElizabetL  The  contemporary  accounts  of 
his  conduct  at  this  period  are  almost  as  conflicting  as  are 
the  positions  and  sympathies  of  the  narrators.  It  is  certain 
that,  just  before  the  rising,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
presented  an  address  to  Mary  expressly  asking  her  ^Ho 
marry  one  of  her  own  subjects,"  and  that  both  Speaker  and 
Court  had  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  in  mind  as  much  as  if 
his  name  had  been  put  into  the  text  of  the  address  itself ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mary  broke  out  so  passion- 
♦  Ud  N-o^U^s,  Ambassades    An^letert^e,  Oct.  17,  1^^. 
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ately  to  lier  Chancellor  with  the  exclamations  I  will  never 
marry  him,  never.  That  I  promise  you ;  and  I  am  a  woman 
of  my  word.  What  I  say,  I  do."*  At  this  very  moment, 
some  members  of  Mary's  Privy  Council  were  turning  over 
in  their  minds  the  idea  of  deposing  her,  should  she  persist, 
against  all  advice  and  remonstrance,  in  the  marriage  with 
Philip  :  and  of  proclaiming  Elizabeth,  after  obtaining  from 
her  the  promise  that  she  would  marry  Courtenay.  De 
Noailles  wrote  to  King  Henry  (two  days  after  Renard  had 
reported,  to  the  Emperor,  Mary's  reception  of  the  address) 
that  the  success  of  the  project  was  certain,  had  it  been 
possible  to  rely  on  Courtenay's  firmness.  Renard — who  had 
a  cooler  head  and  a  keener  insight  than  his  brother  ambas- 
sador— seems  to  have  had  a  corresponding  conviction,  or 
dread.  If  Courtenay's  cap  had  had  Elizabeth's  brains  under 
its  covert,  there  really  seems  reason  to  think  that  the  scheme 
would  have  been  tried.  But  it  is  needful  to  remember  that 
the  minutest  accounts  we  now  have  of  these  transactions 
and  plots  are  the  accounts  of  men  who  are  always  looking 
at  English  doings  with  foreign  eyes,  and  with  foreign 
prepossessions. 

Wyat's  insurrection  however — though  it  lacked  many 
precautions  which  the  subtler  plotters  who  then  stood  aloof 
w^ould  have  taken — very  nearly  succeeded.  And  in  its 
course  an  incident  occurred  which  goes  far  towards  justifying 
De  Noailles'  view  of  Courtenay's  utter  weakness.  At  this 
moment  of  extremity,  he  took  open  umbrage  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  the  chief  command ;  saying 
aloud  ''I  am  as  good  a  man  as  Pembroke."  His  own  station 
was  at  Charing  Cross,  and,  as  Wyat  approached,  he  turned 
bridle,  with  the  cry  '^Lost ;  all  is  lost !"  and  went,  at  the 
gallop,  to  the  Queen  at  Westminster.  Cowardice  of  the 
*  De  Noailles,  AmbassadeSy  Dec.  6,  1 5 03, 
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physical  sort  was  not  the  vice  of  a  Courtenay,  but  the 
treachery  is  evident.  He  would  not  join  Wyat  openly,  yet 
longed  for  Wyat's  success.  The  street-fighting  took  place 
on  the  7  th  February.  Not  until  that  day  did  Courtenay's 
party  in  the  Council  abandon  their  advocacy  of  his  suit — 
such  as  it  was — for  the  Queen's  hand.  From  that  day,  the 
Emperor's  ambassador  strove  might  and  main  to  induce 
Mary  to  take  his  head  instead  of  his  hand.  Renard's 
efforts,  though  backed  by  those  of  Charles's  ambassador 
extraordinary.  Count  Egmont,  failed  as  completely  as  had 
the  opposite  efforts  of  Gardiner  and  of  those  who  acted 
with  him.  The  Chancellor's  party,  now  that  all  endeavour 
for  the  Crown  matrimonial  was  out  of  question,  turned  its 
exertions  towa^rds  the  saving  of  Courtenay's  life,  and  of 
Courtenay's  friends. 

In  his  first  statements,  after  the  hope  of  prolonged  life  had 
induced  Wyat  to  plead  guilty  to  his  indictment,  he  expressly 
implicated  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  as  his  instigator."  When 
brought  out  to  die  he  as  expressly  retracted  the  charge. 
''Neither  my  Lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  nor  my  Lord  Court- 
enay,  nor  any  other  now  yonder  [i.  e.  in  the  Tower]  in  hold 
or  durance,  was  privy  of  my  rising  or  commotion  be/ore  I 
began!'  Thus  far,  Wyat's  precise  words  are  testified  to  by 
the  Sheriffs  of  London.  Courtenay  himself  had  been  allowed 
to  see  him  as  he  passed  from  the  cell  to  the  scaffold.  To  him 
he  had  previously  spoken  some  exculpatory  words  which  are 
not  recoverable.  Lord  Chandos,  speaking  for  the  Queen, 
told  the  Peers  that  Wyat  ''  threw  himself  at  Courtenay  s 
feet  J  and  implored  him  to  '  confess  the  truth.' "  It  is  obvious 
that  one  half  of  the  statement  will  not  harmonise  with  the 
other  half.  To  the  words  spoken  on  the  scaffold,  a  contem- 
porary chronicler  adds  these  further  words :  ''as  I  have 
declared  no  less  to  the  Queen's  Council."    Father  Weston 
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(the  friar  sent  by  Mary  to  work  upon  Wyat)  on  the  other 
hand,  is  known  to  have  cried  out  on  the  instant  Believe 
him  not,  good  people;  he  confessed  otherwise  before  the 
Council," — a  contradiction  perfectly  intelligible  in  respect  of 
the  friar  s  motives  for  making  it,  but  suggestive  also  of  two 
conflicting  inferences.  It  suggests,  first,  that  W^at  may  have 
said  something  about  ^'the  Council."  It  suggests,  secondly, 
the  possibility  that  some  of  the  remoter  bystanders  may, 
in  the  tumult  of  the  moment,  have  confused  Wyat  s  words 
with  Weston's  words. 

Courtenay  had  been  sent  back  again  to  the  Tower  on  the 
12th  of  February.  He  had  enjoyed,  out  of  a  life  of  almost 
thirty  years,  exactly  six  months  and  nine  days  of  conscious 
and  intelligent  liberty.  For  he  was  a  mere  boy  when  first 
sent  thither.  It  would  have  needed  both  a  high  intellect 
and  a  special  measure  of  God's  grace  for  the  transfer  from 
a  cell  to  a  Court, — from  destitution  to  luxury, — to  have 
been  borne  without  some  intoxication.  Now,  the  gloom  of 
a  prison  life  had  gathered  once  again.  Ij^s  chief  solace  was 
a  commerce  of  flowers  and  soft  messages  with  his  fellow 
prisoner  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  a  child.  Foxe  has  recorded  that  when  the  poor 
boy  had  been  prevented  from  further  access  to  Courtenay  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  Princess,  through  a 
chink  in  a  door,  ''Mistress,  I  can  bring  you  no  more  flowers." 
The  discovery  of  this  correspondence  led  to  a  shifting  of  the 
scene.  The  house  of  confinement,  was  changed  on  the  25th 
of  May,  from  the  too  familiar  Tower  of  London  to  the 
distant  castle  of  Fotheringham,  in  Northamptonshire ;  and? 
presently,  exile  was  to  take  the  place  of  imprisonment.  It 
strikingly  indicates  the  strength  of  those  prepossessing  and 
fascinating  qualities  of  temper  and  conversation,  which,  all 
unbacked  as  they  were  with  firmness  of  character,  so  strongly 
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influenced  this  Earl's  intimates,  when  we  find  the  wary 
Renard  recommending  foreign  exile — all  hope  of  working 
his  death  having  now  failed — expressly  on  the  ground  that 
the  report  of  them  might  inspire  Reginald  Pole,  now  about 
to  visit  England  as  Papal  legate,  with  a  wish  to  see  him  ; 
and  that  sight  and  talk  might  bring  affection  in  their  train. 
But  most  curious  of  all  is  the  fact  that  when  the  new  plan 
was  carried  out  a  sort  of  semi-official  character  was  given  to 
the  exiled  Earl.  He  carried  letters  from  the  Queen,  to 
whom  his  old  companion  in  the  Tower,  now  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  had  once  impelled  him  to  make  reluctant  love. 
And  he  carried  them  to  that  Emperor,  who,  a  month  or  two 
before,  had  been  urging  and  re-urging  upon  the  Queen  the 
taking  of  his  life.  Some  of  Philip's  intricate  ponderings 
upon  steps  of  statecraft  led  to  this  new  shifting  of  the 
scenes.    But  Courtenay  went  abroad  upon  his  own  petition. 

There  are,  perhaps,  very  few  instances  in  our  history  of  a 
career  so  plainly  devoid  of  high  aims  in  life,  and  of  a  cha- 
racter so  slenderly  endowed  with  strength  of  will,  as  were 
those  of  Courtenay,  which,  notwithstanding,  possess  a 
durable  historical  interest.  History  is  generally  too  intent 
on  the  movers  to  turn  much  of  her  attention  upon  the 
puppets.    And  of  all  sorts  of  history  the  history  of  what 

might  have  been"  is  commonly  the  least  profitable.  Yet 
it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  a  passing  thought  of  the  large 
vista  of  possible  change  which,  humanly  speaking,  is  opened 
up  in  our  English  history  had  Courtenay  either  possessed 
one  faculty  the  more,  or,  possessing  but  such  faculties  as 
were  actually  allotted  to  him,  had  been  able  to  make  the  best 
of  them.  The  speciality  of  the  case  is  that,  for  once,  the 
shrewd  plans  of  statesmen  and  the  fond  wishes  of  the  po- 
pulace jumped  together.  Courtenay  conjoined  the  stanch 
affection  of  many  Protestants  with  the  ardent  attachment 
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of  Romanist  leaders.  The  national  hatred  of  Spain  and  of 
Philip  had  removed  obstacles,  else  insurmountable.  But, 
for  England,  better  days  were  in  store.  For  the  poor 
popular  favourite,  there  remained  only  eighteen  months  of 
continental  wandering,  followed  by  death — from  a  violent 
cold  (inducing  ague)  caught  whilst  flying  his  hawks,"  on 
a  day  of  sudden  storm,  along  the  Venetian  Lido. 

The  Earl  of  Devonshire  left  England  at  the  beginning  of 
1555.  Some  of  the  letters  addressed  to  him  immediately 
upon  his  departure  by  friends  in  England  seem  to  imply  that 
he  had,  in  some  measure,  impoverished  or  hampered  his 
estate  (during  only  six  months  of  liberty),  although  there  is 
no  record  of  confiscation  or  fine.  They  also  imply  that  the 
management  of  his  property  was  a  trust  very  eagerly  sought 
for,  and  thought  likely  to  be  '^a  good  thing."  Special  effort 
is  made  to  induce  the  Earl  to  nominate  as  one  of  his  trustees 
Master  Cordell,  the  Queen's  solicitor."*  Of  Cordell's  admi- 
nistration of  the  Courtenay  trust  I  know  nothing  in  detail. 
But  his  memory  has  suffered  grievous  wrong  if,  in  executing 
other  trusts,  he  did  not  contrive  to  feather  his  own  little 
nest  to  a  conspicuous  degree  of  comfort. 

On  the  matter  of  the  Earl's  presentation  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  James  Basset  writes  to  him  thus  :  The 
King's  Highness  hath  specially  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  that, 
if  your  Lordship  arrive  there  before  his  departure,  the  Duke 
himself  should  present  you  to  the  Emperor;  and  I  perceive 
.  .  .  that  the  King  hath  given  order  that  your  Lordship 
should  be  as  much  honoured  and  made  of  there  as  may  be.  f 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  Earl's  most  familiar  letters, 
including  such  little  domestic  notes  as  that  in  which  he 

*  Afterwards  Sir  William  Ccrdell,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

f  Basset  to  Devonshire,  London,  May  3,  1555,  Domestic  Corres- 
pondencey  Mary,  vol.  v.  §  9,  (Rolls  House.) 
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apprises  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  his  mother,  of  his 
arrival  at  Calais  saulf  but  scant  sound,  for  I  was  a  little 
touched  with  the  seas,"*  are  in  the  Rolls  House ,  suggests, 
pretty  convincingly,  that  he  was  under  close  espionage  and 
that  his  correspondence  was  either  intercepted  or  sub- 
sequently seized.  That  another  portion  of  it  should  be 
preserved  amongst  the  State  Archives  at  Venice  is  natural 
enough ;  even  if  the  seizure  of  his  papers  after  death  had 
not  been  effected — as  we  have  evidence  that  it  was — in 
concert  with  the  agents  of  the  English  government. 

Courtenay  lost  little  time  in  France.  He  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  at  Brussels  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  he  wrote 
to  Mary  herself  an  account  of  his  gracious  reception,  *^for 
the  which  benefit  and  grace  I  think  myself  not  less  bound 
to  the  same,  albeit  I  have  received  both  very  many  and  very 
great ;  so  that  not  only  I  am  not  able  by  service  to  acquit 
the  same,  ....  [but]  this  only  resteth  in  my  power  that  I 
shall  not  cease  to  pray  Almighty  God  long  years  to  preserve 
....  both  your  Majesty  and  the  Emperor's  Majesty,  whom 
I  saw,  greatly  to  my  comfort,  sitting  in  his  chair,  in  such 
case  that  it  appeared  His  Highness  had  both  ease  and  con- 
venient health  of  his  person."t  It  would  be  more  interesting 
to  have  had  a  record  of  Charles's  thoughts  on  thus  ceremo- 
niously receiving  (with  commendatory  letters  from  Mary  and 
from  Philip)  the  man  whose  death  he  had  so  urgently  tried 
to  bring  about. 

The  letters  known  to  be  at  Venice — and  hitherto  unex- 
amined— would  doubtless  shew  what  were  the  Earl's  employ- 
ments during  his  exile.  It  is  probable  that  he  busied 
himself  chiefly  with  his  pleasures  and  amusements.  He  was 
undoubtedly  kept  under  jealous  observation ;  the  more  so 

*  Devonshire  to  Lady  Exeter,  Calais,  May  8,  1555.  Ibid,  vol.  v.  §  11. 
f  Devonshire  to  Queen  Mary,  Brussels,  May  21, 15J5.  Ihidy  vol.  v.  §  18. 
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because  several  of  the  Powderham  and  Cornish  Courtenays, 
with  many  other  Englishmen  utterly  disaffected  to  such 
government  as  that  of  Queen  Mary,  after  raising  a  new 
conspiracy,  had  taken  refuge  in  France,  and  were  openly 
received  at  King  Henry's  court,  to  the  intense  anger  of 
Queen  Mary  who,  in  complaining  to  De  Noailles  of  his 
master's  entertainment  of  the  refugees,  and  demanding  their 
surrender, — with  precisely  the  same  result  as  like  applica- 
tions from  France  have  been  wont  to  get  in  England, — 
described  them  as  those  wretches,  those  heretics,  those 
traitorous  execrable  villains."  At  length,  these  men,  with 
Henry  s  active  help,  prepared  a  fleet  to  invade  England,  and 
one  of  them  (afterwards  known  to  fame  in  Elizabeth's  days) 
was  sent  to  confer  with  Lord  Devonshire  at  Venice.  He 
reported  to  his  confederates  on  his  return  to  France  that 
Devonshire  would  come  presently."  Vannes,  on  the  other 
hand  (who  was  Queen  Mary's  agent  at  Venice)  writes  thus, 
just  at  the  time  of  Devonshire's  death ;  He,  as  I  have 
perceived,  for  the  avoiding  of  all  suspicion  from  himself, 
hath  chosen  a  life  more  solitary  than  needed,  saving  the 
company  of  certain  gentlemen,  Venetians,  among  whom  he 
was  much  made  of"*  Probably  he  would  have  pondered 
long  before  committing  himself  to  the  risks  of  a  new  con- 
spiracy, and  of  a  new — and  much  shorter — imprisonment 
in  the  Tower. 

His  death  occurred,  as  I  have  indicated  already,  in  a  very 
sudden  manner.  The  exposure  to  the  violent  storm  on  the 
Lido — a  place  somewhat  famous  for  that  sort  of  incident,  as 
the  readers  of  Byron's  letters,  remembering  the  passionate 
expostulation,  in  choice  Venetian,  Can  delta  Madonna^ 
xe  esto  il  tempo  per  andar  al  Lido?"  will  call  to  mind — 

♦  Vannes  to  Queen  Mary,  Sept.,  1556  5  Foreign  Correspondence,  Venice, 
(ReUs  House.) 
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brought  on  a  sharp  attack  of  ague,  and,  within  three  weeks 
of  the  fatal  storm,  the  brief  career  came  to  its  close,  at 
Padua,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1556. 

The  common  cry  of  poison"  was  of  course  raised,  and 
with  sufficient  noise  to  induce  the  Podesta  of  Padua  to 
direct  an  inquest  by  physicians.  But  Vannes  circumstan- 
tial account  is  proof  enough  of  the  real  cause  of  death. 
The  original  letter  may  be  seen  by  all  inquirers  at  the  Rolls 
House ;  and  Mr.  Froude  has  made  it  more  widely  accessible 
by  printing  it  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  excellent  history. 
This  luckless  descendant  of  a  long  and,  in  all  senses,  an 
illustrious  line  had  not  the  great  wealth  which  once  be- 
longed to  his  race,  but  he  was  still  the  owner  of  domains 
broad  and  splendid  enough  even  for  such  a  lineage.  It  was, 
however,  according  to  the  English  resident  at  Venice,  only 

with  shifts"  that  he  could  be  got  decently  buried.  And 
Vannes  deprecates  the  Queen's  displeasure  by  adding: 
am  at  the  next  door  to  go  a  begging."  My  said  Lord  of 
Devonshire  is  dead,  in  mine  opinion,"  he  assures  the  Queen, 
*'a  very  good  Christian  man."  ''I  have  charged  his  ser- 
vants," he  goes  on  to  say,  amongst  other  their  duties, 
specially  that  all  kinds  of  writings  and  letters  that  he  had 
either  here  (at  Padua),  or  at  Venice,  shall  be  put  in  assu- 
rance.*   At  Venice  they  still  remain. 

The  Earl  was  buried  at  Padua,  in  the  church  of  San 
Antonio,  where  a  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory 
bearing  a  long  inscription,  not,  certainly,  more  remarkable 
for  the  exact  accuracy  of  its  statements,  than  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  versification.    It  begins  thus  : — 

•  Vannes  to  Queen  Mary,  Foreign  Correspondence ^  Venice,  Sept.  18tb, 
1656,  (Rolls  House). 
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"  Ang-lm  quern  g-enuit,  fueratque  habitura  patronum, 

Corteneum  celsa  hvec  continet  area  Dacem. 
Credita  causa  necis  reg;ni  affectata  cupido, 

Re^inse  optatum  hinc  quoque  connubium. 
Cui  i^egni  proceres  non  consensere,  Philippo 

Reginam  reg-i  jungere  posse  rati. 
Europam  unde  fuitjuveni  peragrare  necessey*  etc. 

Here, — not  to  notice  miaor  errors, — the  peers  are  made  to 
do,  and  to  desire,  the  precise  contrary  of  what  they  really 
did  and  desired.  Two  causes  of  death,  too,  are  assigned, 
neither  of  which  accords  with  the  evidence.  There  are 
eleven  more  lines,  but  doubtless  the  seven  will  be  deemed 
enough  for  quotation. 

It  was  falsely  thought  that  with  Edward  Courtenay  ex- 
pired the  Earldom  of  Devon.  It  was  only  after  the  lapse 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  four  years  that  it  was  defini- 
tively established  that  the  Earldom,  by  the  law  of  England, 
vested  in  the  Courtenays  of  Powderham,  immediately  on 
Earl  Edward's  death.  His  death  left  an  opening  for  other  and 
still  thornier  questions  as  to  the  descent  of  his  estates.  In 
Elizabeth's  days  the  Crown  lawyers  expended  no  small  amount 
of  legal  ingenuity  to  show  that  what  remained  of  the  broad 
lands  of  the  Earls  of  Devonshire,  ought,  in  virtue  of  a  tech- 
nical informality,  to  come  to  the  Crown.*  Their  elaborate 
argument  frames  itself — when  reduced  to  the  necessary 
brevity — thus : 

(1).  Edward,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Devonshire,  they  argued, 
took  the  lands  under  the  Letters  Patent  of  the  first  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  only  for  the  term  of  his  life,  without 
impeachment  of  waste.    When  this  Earl's  son,  William, 

*  See,  for  example,  the  Case  as  stated  in  MS.  Harleian,  6822,  §  1. 
(British  Museum). 
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afterwards  eighteenth  Earl,  and  the  Lady  Katherine 
Plantagenet,  his  wife,  made  their  petition  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  for  the  Lady  Katherine's  rightful  share  in  the 
lands  and  possessions  late  of  Anne,  Countess  of  March, 
the  grandmother  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  also 
in  the  honours,  manors,  and  lands  which  that  king  had 
purchased,  the  petition  was,  at  first,  wholly  rejected,  as 
w^as  also  a  like  petition  from  the  aforesaid  William  to  have 
his  attainder  disannulled  and  his  Earldom  restored ;  But — 

(2)  Upon  further  petition,  the  King  made  a  compromise. 
He  promised  ''if  they  would  yield  and  give  up  to  the  King 
all  the  right,  title  and  claim  which  they  had,  or  claimed  to 
have,  to  the  lands  of  Anne,  Countess  of  March,  aforesaid," 
then  at  the  next  Parliament  he  would  restore  to  the  said 
William  the  dignities  forfeited  by  his  attainder  [in  his 
father's  lifetime],  and  would  also  restore  all  the  lands 
which  his  father  had,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body."  And  they  further  alleged — falsely,  as  has  been 
already  shew^n, — that  Earl  William  died,  before  the  execu- 
tion of  the  King's  promise,  having  received  neither  Earl- 
dom nor  lands.  Katherine,  they  continued,  thereupon 
petitioned  for  restoration  of  certain  lands  of  King  Edward 
her  father,  and  received  the  same  ; 

(3)  In  the  fourth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Henry 
Courtenay,  son  of  William,  obtained  the  reversal  of  his 
father's  attainder,  and  the  inheritance  of  all  the  possessions 
of  Earl  Edward  his  grandfather ;  but  so,  *  it  is  thought,* 
as  the  restitution  of  lands  extended  only  to  such  estate  as 
Earl  Edward  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  And 
Earl  Henry,  then  Marquess  of  Exeter,  inherited  at  her 
death,  the  lands  which  had  been  granted,  as  aforesaid, 
to  his  mother  the  Lady  Katherine  Plantagenet  ; 

(4)  On  the  attainder  of  Henry,  Marquess  of  Exeter, — at 

It 
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Common  law,  in  the  30tli  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  by  confirmation  of  Parliament  in  the  31st  of  the  same 
king, — 'an  office'  was  found,  in  the  County  of  Devon^ 
only,  that  the  said  Marquess  died  seised,  in  his  demesne 
as  of  fee"  of  the  lands  therein  specified,  whereas,  in 
truth,  according  to  this  contention,  he  died  seised  of  an 
estate  in  tail  which  office,  as  is  supposed,  is  void 

in  law."  And,  at  the  time  of  that  attainder,  ....  the 
King  could  not  enjoy  entailed  lands,  notwithstanding  the 
attainder  of  the  ancestor,  until  office  found ; "  so  that  Edward 
Courtenay,  son  of  the  attainted  Marquess,  ''had  an  estate 
tail  in  the  lands  after  his  father's  death,  which  could  not 
be  forfeited  until  office  was  found  of  the  same."  They 
then  recite  Edward's  imprisonment  and  release  by  Queen 
Mary,  who,  they  proceed  to  argue,  "  Supposed  that  by  the 
office  found  after  the  attainder  of  the  said  Marquess,  the 
said  lands  had  come  to  her  in  fee;  and  did,  by  her  Letters 
Patent,  grant  those  lands  to  the  said  Edward  and  to  his 
heirs,  not  reciting  the  former  estate  in  tail,  made  by  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  Lady  Katherine,  grandmother  of 
Edward,  and  not  coiitaining  any  clause  of  '  non  obstante' 
for  not  reciting  of  former  estates ;  whereby,  say  they,  the 
said  Letters  Patent  were  void  in  law  ; 

(5)  The  first  Parliament  of  Queen  Mary  restored  the  said 
Edward  Courtenay  as  "son  and  heir,"  not  as  "cousin  and 
heir,"  and  so,  proceeds  the  contention,  "it  is  questionable 
that  this  restoration  extendeth  only  to  the  Earl,  and  not  to 
the  collateral  heirs.  And  also  in  the  said  Act  of  Resti- 
tution there  is  a  special  proviso  that  this  Act  shall  not 
extend  to  give  any  benefit  to  the  said  Edward,  ne  to  his 
lieirs,  to  demand  .  .  .  any  honours,  manors  or  lands  where- 
unto  King  Henry  the  Eighth  or  King  Edward  the  Sixth 
was  entitled,  or  ought  to  have,  by  reason  of  the  said 
several  attainders  of  the  said  Lord  Marquess"  ; 
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(6)  Before  this  Act  of  Restitution  none  of  ttie  collateral 
heirs  conld  inherit  to  the  said  Earl  Edward  the  purchaser, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  derive  their  descent  through  the 
attainted  Marquess,  by  whose  attainder  there  was  corrup- 
tion of  blood  between  him  and  them  ; 

(7)  And,  finally,  it  was  contended  that  although  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  was  passed  in  the  4th  and  5th  year 
of  Philip  and  Mary  for  confirmation  of  Letters  Patent 
made  by  Queen  Mary,  made  the  Letters  Patent  referred 
to  good,"  it  made  them  good  only  during  the  time  therein 
limited  ;  and  that  time  limited  is  determined  by  the 
death  of  Earl  Edward,  without  lineal  heirs;  ^^for  that  the 
collateral  heirs  being  corrupt  in  blood  at  the  time  of 
the  said  Letters  Patent,  were  never  meant  or  limited 
therein,  being  in  law  not  heirs!'  * 

But  this  yery  ingenious  contention  failed.  The  claim  of 
the  great  aunts  of  the  late  Earl, — sisters  of  Earl  Edward, 
second  of  his  name,  the  great  grandfather  of  Mary's  earl, — 
and  of  their  representatives  was  sustained.  These  co- 
heiresses had  caused  "  an  office  to  be  found  by  special  com- 
mission, whereby  they  were  found  heirs"  to  Earl  Edward  the 
third,  and  ''in  the  said  office  the  four  estate  tails  were  found 
according  to  the  Letters  Patent  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  a  tenure  in  chief."  f  The  estate  left  by  Edward  Cour- 
tenay  s  father,  after  the  large  loppings  which  it  had  suffered 
by  those  processes  in  whicli  the  Tudor  sovereigns  were  so 
supremely  skilled,  was  still  estimated,  in  the  money  of  the 
ante-reformation  days,  and  in  ''rents  of  assize,"  at  three 
thousand  and  twenty  eight  pounds  a  year.  They  were 
shared  out  amongst  the  four  families  previously  named, 

*  State  and  Case  of  the  Devonshire  EstateSy  &c.,  in  MS.  Harleian, 
6822,  §  1.   (British  Museum).  |  Ibid. 
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into  wliich  the  ultimate  co-lieiresses  had  married,  namely 
Trethurf,  Arundel,  Moliun,  and  Trelawny.  At  the  time  of 
the  partition,  one  of  the  four  shares  had  already  been  sub- 
divided into  two  shares.  Another  soon  descended  to  the 
family  of  Fitz,  of  Fitzford,  and  was  bequeathed  to  a  Sir 
William  Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  in  the  way  which  has 
been  narrated  already. 

-  When  the  ancient  Earldom  was  at  length  restored  to  the 
Powderham  line,  a  notable  era  was  marked  in  Peerage 
law  by  the  final  establishment  of  the  doctrine  that  honours 
are  not  tenements  within  the  terms  of  the  statute  De  donis 
conditionalibus,  but  are  governed  by  rules  entirely  distinct 
from  the  law  of  real  estate.  An  unfounded  inference  from 
the  old  decision  in  what  is  known  to  lawyers  as  the  Lovell 
Case"  (18  Henry  VIII, — when  it  was  determined  that  a 
grant  of  lands  from  the  Crown  to  a  man  and  to  "'Ms  heirs 
male  "  was  void  in  law)  had  probably  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  withholding  from  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  Courtenay  Earls 
of  Devonshire  their  rightful  dignities,  for^  almost  three  cen- 
turies. Meanwhile,  the  Earldom  so  withheld  had  been  twice 
conferred  on  new  men,"— first  on  the  Blounts,  and  then  on 
tlie  Cavendishes.  The  history  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
the  restitution  was  at  length  effected — though  tame  beside 
the  barest  recital  of  some  of  the  strange  adventures  which 
have  in  this  chapter  been  mentioned — is  very  far  from  being 
devoid  of  present  interest.  The  needful  limits  of  these 
pages,  however,  preclude  its  narration.  The  descent  of 
the  Earldom  since  the  restitution  of  1830  is  sufficiently 
shewn  in  the  genealogical  table.*  That,  too,  has  its  re- 
markable incidents,  and  its  casualties.  But  time  and  space 
are  here  quite  insufficient  to  detail  them. 

♦  See  the  folding  leaf  which  facee  page  25 i. 
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The  Modern  Watering  Places   of  Eastern  South 
Devon. 

§  I.    EXMOUTH;  and  the  Journey  down. 

A  recent  Reviewer,  whose  thoughts  no  less  than  his  style 
evince  the  capability  of  production,  as  well  as  the  capability 
of  criticism,  has  truly  and  pithily  said  : — There  is  not  a 
line  of  English  country  concerning  which  a  delightful  and 
instructive  volume  could  not  be  produced  by  any  competent 
Avriter — familiar  with  the  gossip  and  story,  as  well  as  the 
topography,  of  the  region — who,  in  the  capacity  of  a  bio- 
graphical cicerone,  should  consider  places  solely  in  relation 
to  the  eminent  persons  connected  with  them  by  birth, 
residence,  or  interment.  Instead  of  puffing  new  hotels  and 
mushroom  bathing-places,  ....  the  author  of  such  a  book 
would  lead  his  readers  to  houses  where  the  great  men  of 
past  time  lived  or  died;  to  ancient  halls  celebrated  for 
dramatic  interviews  or  romantic  occurrences;  to  cottages 
where  genius  born  in  lowly  fortunes  first  saw  the  light ;  to 
quiet  parsonages  in  which  pious  divines  and  learned  scholars 
lived  prayerful  lives,  or  spent  themselves  in  toil  of  which 
the  multitude  is  unheedful ;  and  to  rural  churches,  the 
sa,nctity  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  ashes  of  heroic  men  ; 
and,  at  each  point,  he  would  pause  to  recount  the  circum- 
stances from  wliich  its  special  interest  is  derived.  How  often 
has  the  wanderer  through  a  strange  country  felt  the  want 
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of  such  a  guide  !  How  vainly,  as  well  as  frequently,  has  he 
endeavoured  to  gather  the  needful  information  from  the 
Tery  simple  tongue  of  tombstones,  and  tradition.  With 
such  a  companion  in  his  knapsack,  how  pleasant  a  holiday 
could  the  solitary  pedestrian  make  in  any  quarter  of  old 
England."  * 

It  is  with  something  of  the  spirit  which  in  these  few 
sentences  has  been  so  well  embodied,  that  I  have,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  endeavoured — but  with  a  very  keen  sense  of, 
at  most,  only  partial  and  occasional  success — to  shew  how 
rich  in  such  memories  and  associations  as  those  there  spoken 
of,  is  this  eastern  corner  of  South  Devon.  Here,  at  all 
events,  the  lack  of  interest  to  the  reader  will  assuredly  lie 
in  the  default  of  the  writer ;  not  in  that  of  his  subject,  or 
of  his  materials. 

But,  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  along  with  the  remembrances 
of  the  instructive  though  now  silent  Past,  account  has  also 
to  be  given  of  the  doings  of  the  busy  and  noisy  Present. 
Both  are  parts  of  the  task  in  hand  ;  and,  concerning  both, 
matter  for  remark  is  much  more  abundant  and  more  ample 
than  are  the  limits  needfully  assigned,  in  these  pages,  for 
its  treatment. 

Many  of  the  Devonshire  villages  upon  the  Coast  have 
been  outstripped  in  their  attractions  as  autumnal  retreats 
and  bathing-places,  by  reason  of  the  greater  facilities  of 
access  to  many  of  their  rivals — though  less  richly  endowed 
by  Nature — in  other  parts  of  southern  and  western  Eng- 
land. Nowadays,  however,  each  passing  year  lessens  the 
disparity  in  this  respect,  by  making  the  journey  into  Devon 
easier  and  quicker  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 

Th^  Athtnceuvi,  No.  2046,  p.  47. 
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railway  arrangements  have  recently  been  much  improved, 
and  they  are  on  the  way  to  further  improvement. 

Of  this  kind  of  drawback,  Exmouth,  heretofore,  has  had 
more  than  its  fair  share.  It  is  only  since  the  May  of  1861 
that  it  has  had  direct  railway  communication  even  with 
Exeter.  Prior  to  that  date,  visitors  had  either  to  travel  by 
road,  or  to  cross  the  estuary  from  the  South  Devon  Railway 
Station  at  Starcross.  By  the  change  made  in  1861,  Exeter 
has  been  brought  within  half-an-hour  of  Exmouth,  and 
London,  under  favourable  circumstances,  within  less  than 
six  hours. 

But  defect  of  railway  communication  has  not  been  the 
only — nor  has  it  even  ^een  the  chief — drawback  to  the 
intrinsic  attractions  of  Exmouth  as  a  sea-coast  watering 
place  and  winter  residence.  In  past  years,  special  circum- 
stances, connected  with  the  ownership  of  land,  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  natural  extension  of  the  town.  For  a 
long  time,  the  only  land  available  for  building  purposes  has 
lain  on  its  least  attractive,  and  in  all  points  of  view  least 
eligible,  side.  Building  ground  is  now  amply  attainable  on 
sites  which  add  to  all  the  charms  of  wide  and  varied  pros- 
pect, both  by  sea  and  land,  every  needful  condition  and 
requirement  of  a  sanitary  sort ;  heretofore  far  too  little 
regarded Jn  such  few  and  casual  extensions  of  the  town  as, 
of  late  years, — and  prior  to  recent  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  Bolle  Estates,* — it  had  been 
found  possible  to  make.  Excellent  roads,  good  water-supply, 
and  a  liberal  provision  of  ornamental  grounds,  are  among 
the  requisites  which  have  been  carefully  attended  to  in  the 
planning  and  laying  out  of  the  recent  improvements.  And, 
on  most  of  those  points,  there  needed  to  be  but  a  continua- 


*  See,  above,  pp.  37,  38 ^ 
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tion — so  far  as  the  Rolle  Estate  is  concerned — of  \\hat  had 
been  well  commenced,  b}^  the  late  Lord  Rolle,  many  years  ago. 

The  improvements  now  in  progress  have  two  main  objects. 
The  one,  the  provision  of  sites  for  villas  and  family  houses, 
with  every  attractive  requisite,  quite  apart  from  the  com- 
mercial quarter  of  the  town  and  yet  within  easy  reach  of  it. 
The  other,  the  substitution,  in  that  quarter  itself,  of  nine- 
teenth century  streets  and  shops,  in  the  place  of  seventeenth 
century  ones ;  and  the  provision  besides  of  all  those  improved 
subsidiary  appliances  and  advantages  of  a  watering  place, 
which  are  necessary  to  modern  comfort  and  to  modern  habits 
of  life.  Exmouth,  for  a  century  past,  has  been  a  desirable 
place  rather  to  habitual  residents,^  than  to  mere  occasional 
or  season  visitors ;  but  there  have  been  very  few  available 
houses.  The  gifts  of  nature  have  there,  at  all  times,  afforded 
a  liberal  degree  of  compensation  for  the  local  drawbacks  and 
the  old-world  habitudes  which,  for  a  long  period,  character- 
ized the  place.  Needful  improvements  have  now  had  their 
turn.  They  have  strengthened  and  developed  the  natural 
and  inalienable  advantages  of  situation  and  scenery.  The 
character  of  some  of  these  improvements  will  be  apparent  al- 
most at  a  glance,  on  reference  to  the  lithographic  plan  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  Exmouth  Railway  Station  ;  and  is  also 
procurable,  npon  w^ritten  application,  from  the  publisher 
of  this  volume. 

The  advantage  which  has  resulted  to  Exmouth  from  the 
extension  of  the  railway  system  of  the  South  Western 
Company  to  Exeter,  and  its  continuation  thence  by  the 

Exeter  and  Exmouth"  line,  is  less  conspicuous  in  point  of 
mere  time  saved,  to  through-passengers  from  London,  than 
it  is  in  the  comparative  cheapening  of  the  rates  of  fare,  and 
ill  the  increased  accessibility,  both  of  Exmouth  and  of  its 
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neiglibour  towns,  on  that  side  of  the  Estuary,  to  places 
intermediate  between  Devonshire  and  Middlesex.  There  is 
no  small  advantage,  also,  in  the  practicability  of  a  change 
of  route  at  pleasure,  and  in  the  many  indirect  results  of 
railway  competition.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  almost 
passed  since  The  Times  turned  its  thunder  against  the 
Directors  of  the  Great  Western  Company  for  their  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  in  matters  importantly  affecting  the 
comfort  of  travellers,  and  especially  of  such  travellers  as 
voluntarily  chose — to  the  intense  indignation  of  the  Directors 
of  those  bygone  days — to  be  economical  on  their  journeys. 
It  seems,  indeed,  in  the  retrospect,  that  much  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  must  have  passed  since  the  author  of  a 
once  noted  pamphlet,  called  Railway  Reform^'  could  write 
thus  of  the  Great  Western  Company  :  On  no  railway  in 
the  kingdom  is  the  system  of  subjecting  third-class  passen- 
gers to  every  possible  discomfort,  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
travel  by  a  higher-class  train,  carried  out  to  a  greater  extent 
than  on  the  Great  Western.  The  directors  of  this  railway 
clung  with  great  pertinacity  to  the  plan  of  putting  third- 
class  passenger  [carriages]  next  to  the  engine  and  tender, 
even  after  the  danger  .  .  .  had  been  demonstrated."*  One 
Great  Western  Director  of  that  day,  it  is  added,  gravely 
proposed  to  his  brethren  that  they  should  employ  chimney- 
sweeps "  to  travel,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  full  insignia 
of  their  calling,  between  London  and  Bristol,  in  order  to 
make  third-class  carriages  additionably  terrible,  t  All  that 
has  long  been  changed.  The  arrangements  of  the  Great 
Western  line — those  of  the  disgraceful  Station  at  Reading 
always  excepted — have  become,  in  many  respects,  models, 
which  other  lines  would  do  well  to  follow;  whilst  those  of  its 


Railway  Reform,  (1843).     t  Ibid, 
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South  Western  opponent  have  become,  and  continue,  in  many 
more,  models  of  what  ought  to  be  as  carefully  omitted  and 
avoided.  Moreover,  where  expedition  is  a  prime  object,  it 
is,  to  this  day,  both  the  surest  and  the  most  comfortable  plan 
for  Londoners  to  travel  by  the  Great  Western  to  Exeter,  and 
thence  to  proceed  by  the  Exmouth  branch  line.  Still,  there 
is  an  obvious  advantage  in  the  power  of  choice  between  two 
lines,  passing  through  a  very  different  sort  of  country.  Each 
line  passes  through  or  near  to  places  full  of  varied  interest, 
and  of  temptation — when  time  can  be  spared — to  ''break  the 
journey,"  and  so  to  see  something  of  the  many  attractions, 
— ^historical,  archaeological,  and  picturesque, — past  which 
the  ordinary  unresting  traveller  is  often  whirled  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  an  hour. 

To  tourists  and  excursionists  generally,  the  famous  places 
through  which,  or  near  to  which,  the  Great  Western  line 
passes  into  Devon  are  much  better  known  than  are  those  of 
the  rival  route.  But,  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  to  South 
Western  England,  some  of  the  chief  of  them  may  here  be 
rapidly  enumerated.  The  distances  named  within  paren- 
theses are  reckoned  from  the  Paddington  terminus. 

Within  one  mile  to  the  left  of  Langley  station  (16  miles) 
lies  Ritching's  Lodge,^in  Buckinghamshire,  famous  in  the 
annals  and  correspondence  of  the  literati  of  Queen  Anne's 
time ;  and,  a  little  more  than  two  miles  further  on,  lies 
Horton,  the  early  residence  of  Milton,  and  thenceforward 
memorable  to  all  ages  to  come, — despite  the  changes  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  growing  population, — for  its 

"  Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosom'd  hiiih  in  tufted  trees  : 
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Where,  perhaps,  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neig-hb'ring"  eyes. 
Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks." 

Three  miles  to  the  right  of  Slough  Station  (18  miles)  are 
still  to  be  seen  those 

*  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree's  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap," 

and  where — 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ages  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.*' 

And  there  too — 

*'  An  ancii^nt  pile  of  building  stands  : 

The  Huntingdons  and  Hattons  there 
Employ'd  the  power  of  fairy  hands 

To  raise  the  ceiling's  fretted  height, 
Each  pannel  in  achievements  clothing  ; 

Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

At  Stoke,  my  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls ; "  and  to 
Stoke  retired  to  linger  and  to  die — illustrious  as  a  lawyer, 
infamous  as  a  man, — Sir  Edward  Coke,  still  oracular  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  still  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  in 
Westminster  Hall. 

About  as  many  miles  to  the  left  of  Slough  rise  the  noble 
towers — too  well  known  to  need  a  word  of  comment — 

..."  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  the  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead,  survey ; 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among, 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way." 

At  Reading,  (36  miles),  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  the  fine 
Abbey  Church,  although  it  had  been,  for  a  time,  saved  from 
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destruction  at  the  Dissolution  by  the  rare  wisdom  of  tlie 
townsmen  (of  a  generation  very  different  in  all  senses  from 
the  present) ;  but  there  are  yet  left  some  scanty  and  fast-dis- 
appearing remains  of  the  beautiful  gateway,  and  of  certain 
precinctal  buildings, — now  perishing  from  the  mean  cupidity 
of  speculators  and  the  stolid  ignorance  of  those  who  had  the 
power,  but  not  the  will,  to  stay  their  destructive  hands. 
Reading,  itself,  once  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in 
England,  is  now  on  the  road  to  become  one  of  the  ugliest ; 
parts  of  it  even  squalid.  But  the  fine  scenery  around  it  will 
take  a  deal  of  spoiling.  Not  far  from  Pangbourne  (41  miles), 
on  the  right  of  the  railway,  are  to  be  seen  the  curious  old 
manor  houses  of  Hardwick  and  Mapledurham;  the  latter 
for  many  ages  the  seat  of  the  Blounts,  and  rich  in  associa- 
tions both  with  our  earlier  history  and  our  later  poetry. 

The  scenery  of  the  Thames  from  Pangbourne  to  Walling- 
ford  (station  47  miles),  is  especially  fine.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  line  stretch  away  the  Berkshire  downs.  The  famous 
'  White  Horse,'  cut  in  the  chalk,  becomes  visible,  from  the 
railway,  between  Didcot  and  Steventon  (56  miles).  These 
downs — for  long  ages  the  debatable  land  of  Briton,  Roman, 
Dane,  and  Saxon, — abound  with  barrows,  and  a  walk  across 
them  will  have  many  points  of  reward  to  the  pedestrian — 
if  he  be  both  active  and  archaeological — within  whose  easy 
reach  they  lie  from  Wallingford  Station.  In  ''Churn  Knoll" 
and ''Cuckhamsley"  (Cwichkelmsklci'w)  he  hsiS  two  capital 
landmarks,  visible  for  many  miles,  and  around  these  lie 
many  of  the  barrows  which  were  opened  about  twenty  years 
ago.  Though  they  were  found  to  be  less  rich  than  many 
other  tumuli  of  a  like  character,  they  contained  implements 
of  various  kinds,  fragments  both  of  Roman  and  British  ware, 
and  bones  and  teeth  of  horses,  as  well  as  human  bones.  At 
Lojig  Wittenham,  about  midway  between  Wallingford  and 
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Abingdon — and  near  the  ancient  encampment  on  Sinodun 
Hill — a  very  curious  Saxon  interment  was  uncovered  in 
1848.*  The  church  there  is  also  of  much  interest.  It  is 
chiefly  Decorated,  with  a  small  admixture  of  later  styles.  It 
has  a  beautiful  Decorated  porch  and  an  Early  English  font. 
Sutton-Courtenay — one  of  the  aimost  innumerable  posses- 
sions in  ancient  times  of  the  Courtenays  of  Devon,  of  whom 
so  much  has  been  told  in  these  pages — is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  right  of  Didcot ;  and  has  a  fine  old  Church,  built 
partly  in  the  Norman,  partly  in  the  Plantagenet  days.  The 
font  there  deserves  examination.  West  Hanney,  too,  has 
a  church  of  like  antiquity,  with  some  curious  monuments  ; 
and  it  lies  very  near  to  Wantage  Road  Station  (60  miles). 
Wantage,  the  birth  place  of  King  Alfred,  is  three  miles  to 
the  left.  At  Uffington,  between  three  and  four  miles  fur- 
ther, is  a  British  earth-work,  with  another  *  White  Horse  * 
cut  above  it.  Bowood,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  is  about  four  miles  to  the  left  of  Corsham  Station 
(98  miles).  Corsham  House, — the  seat  of  the  Methuens  and 
notable  for  its  pictures, — ^lies  a  short  distance  to  the  right. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Corsham,  the  railway  enters  Box 
tunnel,"  so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  modern  engineering. 
Then  comes  Bristol,  with  its  memories  of  Robert  Consul,  of 
Charles  Baldwin,  of  the  Canynges,  of  Edward  Colston,  of  Chat- 
terton,  (born  at  the  Free  School,  in  Pyle  Street,)  of  Southey, 
(born  in  Wine  Street),  of  Richard  Savage,  (buried  at  St. 
Peter  s) ;  and  with  its  many  famous  churches, — as  Temple 
Church  (notable  for  its  leaning  tower)  ;  St.  Mary  RedclifFe, 
(the  cynosure  of  architects,  the  birthplace  of  Rowleys 
Poems,  and  the  pride  of  Bristol  and  the  Western  land") ; 
St.  Werburg's,  in  Clare  Street,  (remarkable  rather  for  its 

*  An  account  of  it  in  detail  by  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  Rev.  J.  C.  Clut- 
terbuck,  will  be  found  in  the  Archaological  Journaly  vol.  v.,  pp.  2Q1 — 294. 
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picturesque  grouping  with  other  buildings,  if  you  chance 
to  view  it  aright,  than  for  its  intrinsic  merits ) ;  and  St. 
Stephen's,  with  its  magnificent  tower,  built  about  1470,  at 
the  sole  charge  of  one  of  the  many  Bristol  m.erchants  who 
flourished  luxuriantly  under  the  politic  rule  of  Edward 
the  Fourth.  The  Cathedral — speaking  from  personal  im- 
pressions— is  disappointing.  Heaviness  and  meagreness  are 
the  prevailing  characteristics.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  what  is  now  visible  is  only  the  poor  fragment  of  what, 
at  its  best,  was  only  a  poor  reconstruction.  The  noble 
abbey  of  Fitzhardinge  (the  founder  of  the  Berkeleys),  existed, 
in  its  integrity,  for  less  than  two  centuries.  Founded  in  the 
twelfth,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth.  And  now,  the 
visitor  sees  even  of  that  new  abbey,  only  the  miserable  re- 
mains which  have  survived  the  destruction  of  nave,  cloisters, 
chapels,  windows  and  monuments  by  that  mob  of  spoilers 
who  made  the  too  needful  Reformation  a  cloak  for  knavery. 
Even  what  the  greed  and  the  iconoclastic  mania  of  the 
sixteenth  century  suffered  to  survive,  has  had  a  hard  fate  at 
the  hands  of  churchwardens,  and  their  congeners,  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Modern  whitewash 
and  modern  Vandalism  have  gone  far  towards  finishing  the 
work  of  ancient  fanaticism  and  ancient  covetousness.  The 
modern  representatives  of  the  William  Canynges,  the  Robert 
Framptons,  and  the  Walter  Derbys,  find,  for  the  most  part, 
other  outlets  for  their  wealth  than  the  building  or  the  resto- 
ration of  churches.  What  has  been  done  at  Redcliffe  is  a 
noble  exception.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  one  of 
the  most  liberal  contributors  to  that,  in  all  senses,  excellent 
work  has  obeyed,  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  the  Divine  com- 
mand : —  When  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet 

before  thee  That  thine  alms  may  he  in  secret.' 

The  art-loving  tourist  who  may  have  been  tempted  to 
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break  his  Devon-ward  journey  at  Bristol,  should  not  fail  to 
see  the  noble  collection  of  pictures  at  Leigh  Court,  the  s^at 
of  Mr.  Miles,  which  is  made  accessible  (on  Thursdays)  in  a 
most  courteous  and  liberal  manner.  It  is  richer,  perhaps^ 
in  Claudes  than  any  other  English  collection,  and  includes, 
besides,  many  fine  works  both  of  Italian  and  French  masters. 
A  ramble  in  Leigh  woods,  on  the  way,  will  add  the  charms 
of  nature,  in  one  of  her  happiest  moods,  to  those  of  art. 
The  bookish  tourist  must  remember  that  besides  its  City 
Library — a  very  creditable  collection — Bristol  possesses  its 

Baptist  Library"  at  Broadmead,  marvellously  rich  in  early 
English  Bibles,  as  well  as  in  less  rare  departments  of  theo- 
logical lore.  No  kind  of  tourist  who  stays, — for  however 
brief  an  interval, — at  Bristol,  is  in  much  danger  of  being 
allowed  to  forget  the  attractions  of  Clifton  Downs.  It  is  one 
of  the  famous  specialities  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  West,  that  in  less  than  a  half-hours  walk  you  may 
ramble  amidst  scenery  which  bears  no  trace,  and  would  of 
itself  excite  no  suspicion,  of  the  close  vicinity  of  a  populous, 
noisy,  and  smoky  town. 

From  Bristol  to  Exeter,  the  traveller  passes  through  a 
district  which,  if  it  fail  to  possess  attractions  quite  so  richly 
varied  as  those  of  the  first  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  his 
journey  down,  continues  still  to  combine,  with  even  greater 
occasional  beauty  of  scenery,  charms  of  association — both 
historical  and  poetical — not  surpassed  in  many  parts  of 
England.  To  mention  two  spots,  only,  possessed  of  the  latter 
sort  of  fame  will  be  to  suggest  powerful  reasons  for  the 
choice, — by  tourists  not  too  hurried  to  use  their  eyes, — of  the 
Great  Western  route — Glastonbury,  and  Wells.  Either  of 
them,  separately,  would  well  repay  a  much  longer  and  a 
special  tour.  Of  Glastonbury,  what  need  is  there  to  say 
more  than  is  said  in  Drayton's  eagesr  questionings  : — 
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**  0,  who  thy  ruin  sees,  whom  wonder  doth  not  fill 
With  our  ^reat  fathers'  pomp,  devotion,  and  their  skill  ? 
Thou  more  than  mortal  power  (thy  judg-ement  rig-htly  weighed. 
Then  present  to  assist  at  that  foundation  lay'd) ; 
On  whom,  for  this  sad  waste,  should  Justice  lay  the  crime  ? 
Is  there  a  power  in  Fate  ?    Or  doth  it  yield  to  Time  ? 
Or  was  their  error  such  that  thou  couldst  not  protect 
Those  buildings  which  thy  hand  did,  with  their  zeal,  erect  ? 
To  whom  didst  thou  commit  that  monument  to  keep 
That  suffereth  with  the  dead  their  memory  to  sleep  ? 
When  not  great  Arthur's  tomb,  nor  holy  Joseph's  grave 
From  sacrileg-e  had  power  their  sacred  bones  to  save, — 
He  who  the  God-in- Man  to  his  sepulchre  brought, 
Or  He  that  for  the  faith  twelve  famous  battles  foujjht." 

In  Drayton's  day,  it  was  little  the  fashion  to  do  honour  to 
prelates  of  the  earlier  medieval  ty^e.  But  the  educated 
traveller  of  the  present  day  is  free, — when  visiting  that 
island_ valley  of  Avilion, — 

Where  fell  nor  hail,  nor  rain,  nor  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blew  loudly  ;  but  it  lay 
Deep  meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows,  crowned  with  summer  sea, — 

to  remember  that  to  the  time-honoured  traditions  of  Arthur 
and  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  it  adds  the  justly  sainted 
memories  of  Dunstan,  and  of  Ethelgar  of  Canterbury;  as  well 
as  of  a  long  line  of  God-fearing  monks  (standing  out  the  more 
saliently  for  the  short  comings  and  misdoings  of  their  many 
unworthy  brethren,)  who,  having  at  Glastonbury  redeemed 
the  time,  and  served,  as  severally  became  them,  their  day 
and  generation,  fell  on  sleep,  and  were  there  gathered,  in 
quiet  expectancy,  to  await  their  reward.  Wells,  to  its  share 
of  like  pious  memories,  adds  the  present  charms  of  mediaeval 
architecture  and  of  mediaeval  sculpture  in  their  fullest  glo^\^ 
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The  situation  of  both  these  famous  places  relatively  to 
the  line — the  Bristol  and  Exeter — on  which  we  suppose  our 
wayfarer  to  be  travelling,  will  be  sufficiently  seen  by  a  glance 
at  our  lithographic  map. 

The  other  route,  by  the  South-Western  railway,  cannot 
vie,  in  richness  of  historical  and  religious  association,  with 
remembrances  like  these;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  shew  that  it, 
also,  has  its  fair  proportion  of  attractions,  and  those  of  a 
varied  character,  for  the  observant  and  antiquarian  tourist. 
Passing  entirely  over  a  few  intermediate  places  of  lesser  note, 
we  stop  first  at  Winchfield,  the  last  station  on  the  main-line 
before  reaching  the  well-known  town  of  Basingstoke, — which, 
until  the  railway  days,  continued  to  be  a  very  good  specimen 
of  the  English  market  town  of  old  times.  Winchfield  (39 
miles  from  Waterloo  Station), — not  Basingstoke, — is  the  sta- 
tion at  which  to  pause  for  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town  of  Silchester.  And  they  will  well  reward  a  brief  delay. 
The  walls  can  now  be  traced  with  much  more  facility  than 
was  practicable  twenty  years  ago.  Silchester  is  famous  as 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  An  admirable  account  of  what  is  known  and 
observable  of  the  ruins  was  published,  by  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
several  years  ago,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Archceological  Institute. 

Around  Basingstoke  lie  many  points  of  great  interest  to 
antiquarian  tourists.  To  say  nothing  of  the  old  capita} 
of  England,  Winchester — a  place,  despite  the  many  volumes 
already  written  about  it,  which  would  still  offer  new  and 
good  material  for  more, — Old  Basing  lies  within  two  miles 
of  the  town,  and  Odiham  Castle  within  seven  miles ;  while 
the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Fraternity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost "  are  so  close  to  the  Railway  as  necessarily  to 
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attract  the  attention  even  of  the  most  careless  traveller. 
This  chapel  was  of  course  destroyed, — in  great  part  at 
least, — in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  but  there  is  a 
local  tradition — scarcely  consistent  with  what  we  know  of 
Courtier  notions  of  Reformation  under  Henry — that  some 
part  of  the  leaden  roof  was  permitted  to  remain  long  enough 
to  supply  balls  for  the  attack  on  Basing  House,  in  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  ruins  of  Basing  have  dwindled 
almost  out  of  sight,  but  the  place  will  long  live  in  poetry 
and  painting  as  well  as  in  history.  The  ^  Aymez  LoyaultV 
of  the  old  Paulets  will  have  its  quick  response,  even  in  the 
breasts  ol  those  who  have  the  clearest  conviction  that  the 
defeat  of  the  Cavaliers  was,  in  its  issues,  the  triumph  of 
England.  The  church  at  Basing  (dedicated  to  the  B. 
Virgin)  is  of  interest  for  its  Norman  arches,  and  for  some 
Paulet  monuments.  Basingstoke  itself,  save  for  its  memo- 
ries of  the  Wartons,  of  Gilbert  White,  and  of  the  Lancasters, 
of  Lancasters  Sound."  possesses  but  little  attraction.  The 
railway  has,  in  the  fashion  of  railways,  done  its  utmost  to 
destroy  the  pleasant  environs  for  which  Basingstoke  was 
once  notable,  but  the  injury,  here  is  as  nothing  to  that 
which  its  neighbour  towns,  Winchester  and  Southampton, 
have  suffered  from  the  same  cause. 

At  Salisbury,  the  tourist  has  four  great  attractions — all 
of  which  he  may  examine,  if  need  be,  within  the  compass 
of  a  summer  day.  Where  time  is  important,  his  best  plan 
will  be  to  drive  first  to  Stonehenge  (little  more  than  six 
miles  from  the  station)  taking  the  ruins  of  Old  Sarum  in 
his  way.  From  Stonehenge  he  may  proceed  to  Wilton 
House,  remarkable  alike  for  its  pictures,  its  marbles,  its 
noble  park,  its  old  cedars,  and  its  new  church — a  good 
example  of  a  bad  style — and  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
refined  and  exquisite  "keeping'*  of  all  its  adjuncts,  so 
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cliaracteristic  of  the  ownership,  than  for  the  liberal  way  in 
v/hich  the  beauties,  both  of  house  and  park,  are  made 
visible.  From  Wilton  to  Salisbury  Cathedral  will  bring  the 
visitor  into  near  proximity  with  his  re-starting  point,  and 
will  enable  him  to  measure  his  attention  to  the  thousand 
and  one  attractions  of  the  Cathedral  and  Chapter  House,  in 
due  regard  to  his  remaining  leisure.  In  few  English  Cathe- 
drals will  he  see  ancient  beauty,  intermediate  Vandalism, 
and  wise  modern  restoration  more  strikingly  brought  at 
once  under  his  view. 

The  old  churches  which  on  this  line  of  route  present 
special  claims  to  attention, — though  scarcely  so  conspicuous 
as  those  on  the  Great  Western  route, — are  yet  far  too 
numerous  for  mention.  Sherborne  Minster,  however  must 
be  signalised.  And,  here,  the  tourist  has  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  at  once  a  fine  church,  and  the  ancient  home  of 
one  of  England's  best  worthies. 

Sherborne  has  been  very  frequently  mentioned  as  among 
the  remarkable  instances  in  which  goods  despoiled  have 
brought  ill  fortune  upon  the  spoilers.  Until  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  it  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  see 
of  Salisbury.  The  'Protector'  Duke  of  Somerset  then 
obtained  a  lease  of  it  for  ninety-nine  years,  without  reser- 
vation of  the  ancient  rent.  If  we  may  trust  the  statements 
of  Bishop  Salcot, — by  no  means,  however,  a  witness  coming 
into  court  with  ''clean  hands," — the  Duke  forced  him  to 
make  this  lease  under  threats  and  in  fear  of  his  life." 
Under  Mary,  the  Bishop  recovered  it  from  the  Duke's 
lessee,  Sir  John  Paulet.  His  successor,  under  Elizabeth, 
had  to  lease  it — but  as  became  Ealeigh,  on  very  different 
terms  from  those  which  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  Duke — 
to  the  royal  favourite  of  the  hour.  After  Baleigh's  at- 
tainder, James  the  First  wrested  it  from  Raleigh's  children 
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by  a  fraud  masqued — and  heightened — by  a  subtlety  of 
law.  He  then  gave  it  to  his  minion,  Ker,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  murderers  of  Overbury.  From 
Ker,  it  was  repurchased  at  the  public  charge,  to  be  given  to 
Prince  Henry.  After  Henry's  death  it  came,  by  a  new  piece 
of  royal  chicanery,  and  under  colour  of  ''gift,"  to  Sir  John 
Digby,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  statesmen  of  the  time, 
had  to  bind  himself  ''to  go  at  his  own  expense  into  Spain, 
as  was  agreed  when  he  had  Sherborne  made  over  to  him." 
At  the  date  of  this  last  transaction,  it  was  still  within  living 
memory  that  two  possessors  of  Sherborne  had  died  on  the 
scaffold;  that  a  third  had  died,  under  suspicion  of  poison, 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  that  a  fourth  had  died  under 
circumstances  in  comparison  with  which  an  unmerited 
scaffold,  or  murderous  poison,  would  have  been  blessings. 
The  new  and  fifth  owner  died  in  political  exile.  He  had 
kept  Sherborne  from  its  rightful  claimant  in  equity,  by 
inducing  Charles  the  First  to  refuse  his  assent  to  Carew 
Raleigh's  restitution  in  blood  by  Parliament,  save  at  that 
price.    The  fatalities  are  unquestionably  remarkable.* 

Sherborne  still  possesses  many  indications  of  the  love 
borne  to  it  by  its  greatest  owner.  Both  house  and  grounds 
shew  the  results  of  Raleigh's  delight  in  building  and  in 
planting.  It  is  now  owned  by  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
Digby  family. 

The  first  scheme  for  a  Railway  to  Exmouth  was  formed 
in  the  full  flush  of  the  conflict  between  broad-guage  com- 

*  Recitals  in  the  Patent  Boll,  4  Edward  VI. ;  Domestic  Correspondence, 
Edw.  VI.,  voL  X,  8  ;  Ibid,  James  I.,  vol.  xliii.  14  ;  Ibid,  No.  26  ;  Ibid, 
vol.  xo.  No.  131  ;  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  iii.,  130,  342,  503, 
520,  780,  824 ;  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commo7\s,  i.,  691,  753,  777, 
837,  841. 
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panies  and  narrow-guage  companies ;  between  the  engineers 
who  aimed  at  grand  triumphs  of  engineering  skill,  rapid 
trains,  and  great  constructions, — such  as  should  make  fame 
and  become  models  of  the  art ;  and  the  engineers  who  cared 
chiefly  to  develope  traffic,  to  unite  North  and  South,  and  to 
get  as  quickly  as  possible  at  dividends.  The  Yeovil  and 
Exeter"  and  the  South  Western  Companies  strove  hard,  in 
1845,  to  win  the  eleven  miles  between  Exmouth  and  Exeter 
for  the  narrow-guage  interest.  Brunei  and  the  South  Devon 
Company  strove,  just  as  hard,  to  win  them  for  the  broad- 
guage ;  and  to  build  a  splendid  viaduct  over  the  River  Exe 
and  the  Exeter  canal. 

Such  were  the  more  salient  circumstances  of  the  famous 
Battle  of  the  Guages,"  so  far  as  that  battle  bore  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  little  town  of  Exmouth.  What  immediately 
ensued  will  be  sufficiently  shewn  by  citing  an  account,  from 
a  competent  pen,  written  in  1862  : — The  triumph  fell  to 
Narrow  Guage  and  locomotive ;  but  Exmouth  was  not 
destined  then  to  be  brought  one  minute  nearer  to  Exeter  or 
to  London.  The  line  so  fought  for  and  so  won  was  to  be 
made  only  upon  the  condition  of  the  [pending]  Bill  being 
sanctioned  for  a  narrow-guage  line  from  Yeovil  to  Exeter. 
Here,  forthwith,  the  whole  strength  of  the  struggle,  between 
broad  and  narrow,  raged  in  its  utmost  recklessness.  Great 
Western  and  South  Western  poured  forth  the  money  of 
their  shareholders  like  water.  Their  respective  counsel 
pocketed  the  heaviest  fees  on  record,  and  made  their  longest 
speeches.  The  Engineers,  Solicitors,  Agents,  Witnesses, 
and  their  friends,  ate  [of  course  at  the  Shareholder  s  cost, — 
of  whom  some,  it  might  have  been  added,  had  presently  a 
very  different  sort  of  table  to  sit  down  to  themselves,]  the 
most  costly  and  complicate  whitebait  dinners,  and  drank 
the  most  deliciously  iced  champagnes.    Then,  in  Kilkenny 
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cat  fasbion,  the  Broad  Guage  and  the  Narrow  Guage  seve- 
rally defeated  each  other.  The  Yeovil  and  Exeter  Bill  did 
not  pass  in  1846  ;  nor  did  it  pass  at  all  until  1848.  When 
the  great  bubble  had  burst,  the  grand  belief  that  railway- 
paper  was  to  make  every  body  rich, — that  railways,  wherever 
made  and  however  extensive  the  competition  of  rival  lines, 
must  be  worth  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  than 
the  cost  (how  enormous  soever,)  of  construction,  and  of  the 
permission  to  make  them, — had  come  to  an  end  in  panic, 
bankruptcy,  repentance,  and  misery."* 

This  truthful  and  graphic  picture  was  drawn  in  1862. 
Other  like  railway  battles,  equally  profitable,  had  fixed  its 
lineaments  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  silly  Shareholders, 
besides  those  of  Exmouth  and  Exeter.  But  the  draughts- 
man was  much  in  error  on  one  little  point.  That  sort  of 
thing  is — to  the  projectors,  promoters,  engineers  and  lawyers, 
— far  too  good  a  thing  to  come  to  an  end,"  either  in  1848, 
or  in  any  other  year.  Bailv/ay-schemers  and  their  parasites 
have,  since  then,  reaped  many  a  harvest,  and  they  have 
their  sickles  already  sharpened  for  more. 

Amongst  the  gross  misdoings  of  the  railway  companies  in 
South  Devon  is  to  be  reckoned  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the  charming  beach-walk  along  the  Estuary  of  the  Exe, 
between  Exminster  and  Dawlish.  Had  there  been  in  our 
railway  legislation  any  reasonable  amount  of  provision  to 
protect  the  invaded  rights  of  the  community^  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rights  of  individuals,  such  destruction 
would  have  been  simply  a  thing  impossible,  because  needless. 
Like  instances,  elsewhere,  are  however  almost  innumerable. 
Protection  even  to  the  rights  of  individuals, — as  against 
companies  and  projected  companies — is  often  inadequate. 
•  Bounsairs  Visitors  Guide  to  Exmouth,  1862,  pp.  63,  64. 
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But  it  is  lavish,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  provided  for 
the  rights  of  the  "Public  at  large.  The  precautions  that 
have  actually  been  taken,  by  express  enactment — as  in 
Lands'  Glauses  Acts  and  the  like — against  railway  companies 
have  always  had  in  view  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
rural  districts,  where  the  property  invaded  has  its  plainly 
computable  agricultural  and  commercial  value.  Invasions 
fatal  to  those  (often  invaluable)  public  ''easements,"  around 
towns  and  watering  places,  which  have  grown  up, — some- 
times out  of  mere  custom  and  user,  sometimes  by  the 
immemorial  and  now  unrecorded,  yet  obvious,  dedication  of 
past  generations  of  owners, — have  been  wholly  unguarded 
against.  As  it  has  been  with  so  many  of  the  beautiful 
Commons  and  other  Open  Spaces  around  our  great  towns, 
so  it  has  been  with  the  not  less  beautiful  beach-walks,  and 
cliff-paths  about  our  sea-coast  retreats.  Both  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  greed  of  gambling  speculators.  And  the 
schemes  to  which  they  have  been  sacrificed  have,  in  countless 
instances,  been  just  as  fatal  to  the  covetous  hopes  of  share- 
holders, as  to  the  existence  of  public  walks  and  public 
breathing-places.  When  a  company  has  been  authorised  by 
the  Legislature  to  make  a  line  of  railway,  and  a  railway 
station,  in  some  spot  which  Nature  and  the  planter's  art 
had  combined  to  make  lovely,  it  has  straightway  authorized 
itself  to  construct,  in  addition,  rows  of  hovels  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  and  to  form  a  series  of  brick  fields,  supplemented  by 
a  series  of  swamps,  in  another.  By  all  unbribed  eyes,  such 
doings  are  seen  to  be  sheer  robbery.  But  we  politely  caU 
them  progress  of  the  age."  Presently,  perhaps,  it  comes 
to  be  seen  that  the  line  is  profitless  even  to  its  makers.  It 
has  not  only  destroyed  facilities  for  public  enjoyment  and 
public  health,  provided  in  the  unprogressive  ages,  but  has 
also  swallowed  the  trust-money  of  children,  and  the  life- 
preserving  means  of  unprotected  women.    Still,  no  such 
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impolite  term  as  fraud"  is  thought  of.  We  simply 
chronicle  the  fact,  in  the  commercial  column  of  the  news- 
papers, as  an  item  of  ordinary  news,  ^under  the  heading, 
"  Monetary  Crisis^ 

A  railway  to  Exmouth  remained  but  an  abandoned — 
though  often  a  vainly-renewed — ^project,  until  1855.  In 
1852  another  broad-guage  plan  for  a  line  starting  from  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter"  Station  was  put  forward  and  defeated. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  old  broad-guage  scheme  for  a  line 
crossing  the  Estuary  and  the  Exeter  Canal  was  revived,  and 
carried  through  Parliament.  There  was  now  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  needed  capital.  Before  it  could  be  gathered, 
the  South  Western  people  again  intervened,  offering  to 
make  the  line  to  Topsham,  if  the  Exeter  and  Exmouth  " 
Company  would  provide  for  the  rest.  The  townspeople  of 
Exmouth  found  a  part  of  the  needful  means.  A  further 
sum  of  40,000^.  was  raised  by  preference  shares  at  five 
per  cent.  Much  more  money  vvas  spent  than  should 
have  been  spent.  The  May  day  of  1861  saw  the  jubilant 
opening  of  the  line  ;  with  the  due  drinking  and  speech- 
ifying. The  town  has  prospered.  The  railway  traffic 
has  every  year  increased.  The  preference-men  have  had 
their  five  per  cent.  But  no  shareholders,  other  than  they, 
have  had  the  smallest  trouble  in  considering,  or  taking 
counsel  with  their  wives,  how  they  should  spend  their  divi- 
dends. And  in  1865,  the  South  Western  Company  bought 
up  the  interest  of  the  local  Company,  and  now  own  this 
lucrative  little  ten-mile  branch  line. 

The  cost  of  this  small  morsel  of  railway, — exclusive,  al- 
together, of  the  reckless  expenditure  of  the  old  battles  about 
it, — was  83,000Z.  Meanwhile,  its  neighbour,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Exe,  has  spent  (in  addition  to  the  whole  cost  of 
the  line  now  at  work,)  the  pleasant  little  sum  of  364,000/. 
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in  its  atmospheric"  experiments.  For  this  liberal  contri- 
bution towards  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  total  out- 
come, to  the  Shareholders  who  furnished  it,  is  the  pleasure 
they  get, — during  their  trips  along  the  line, — from  the  sight 
of  the  very  tastefully  designed  ''engine-houses"  which  are 
dotted  about,  here  and  there,  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth. 

Exmouth  is  the  seat  of  a  Coast  Guard  Station  and  has  a 
Life  Boat,  worked  by  the  men  of  the  Guard.  Both  the 
boat  and  the  boat-house  are  to  be  numbered  amongst  the 
many  benefits  which  Exmouth  owes  to  the  liberality  and 
public  spirit  of  Lady  EoUe,  to  whom  this  gift  alone  cost 
350/.  A  local  committee  raised  an  additional  60/.,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  lease  of  the  ground  on  which  the  boat-house 
stands ;  and  the  annual  expense  of  the  small  establishment 
— which  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  pounds — is  chiefly 
defrayed  by  subscription.  Once  in  three  months,  at  least, 
— and  by  preference  in  rough  weather — the  boat  is  launched 
for  effective  practice.  At  all  other  times,  some  of  the  men 
will  be  found  ready  to  explain  to  visitors,  and  to  explain 
most  intelligently,  its  construction,  and  the  method  of 
working  it.  Its  captain  has  a  settled  wage  of  eight  pounds 
a  year.  Its  eight  oarsmen  and  coxswain  receive  ten  shillings 
each,  for  every  occasion  of  actually  going  out  to  a  ship 
in  distress,  if  the  service  be  performed  by  day;]  if  by 
night,  the  fee  is  twenty  shillings  each.  It  may  truly  be 
said  that  no  wages  paid  in  all  England  are  better  or  more 
gallantly  earned,  than  are  the  wages  of  her  life-boat  crews, 
along  her  dangerous  coasts. 

The  history  of  most  of  our  famous  mechanical  inventions 
begins  with  a  controversy.  The  annals  of  life-boats  form 
certainly  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  remember  to  have 
seen  on  a  tombstone  in  the  Church-yard  of  Hythe,  in  Kent, 
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a  very  confident  assertion  that  a  certain  Lionel  Lukin  who 
there  lies  interred  was  the  first  who  built  a  life-boat  and 
was  the  original  inventor  of  that  principle  of  safety^  by 
which  many  lives  and  much  property  have  been  saved  from 
shipwreck."  Such  is  the  inscription.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  wording  may  itself  suggest  doubt,  to  an  attentive  reader, 
of  its  entire  exactitude.  Most  persons  who  have  inquired 
into  the  subject  accord  the  honours  of  the  substantial  in- 
vention of  life-boats  to  Henry  Greathead,  of  South  Shields, 
whose  first  boat  was  launched  in  January,  1790,  after  there 
had  been  great  public  excitement  in  the  North  of  England, 
on  occasion  of  the  wrecking,  in  broad  daylight,  and  in 
sight  of  many  hundreds  of  people,  of  the  Newcastle  vessel 
Adventure,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  This  wreck  had 
occurred  in  the  preceding  September.  It  is  known  that, 
four  years  earlier,  Lukin  had  made  either  a  boat  or  the 
model  of  a  boat,  with  air-cases  alongst  the  sides  and  under 
the  thwarts,  and  with  a  projecting  gunwale.  The  doubt  is 
whether  such  a  boat  was  or  was  not,  prior  to  1790,  brought 
into  actual  use.  The  speciality  of  Greathead's  boat  lay  in 
its  curved  keel.  It  was  thirty  feet  long,  and  ten  feet  in  beam, 
and  had  a  thick  lining  of  cork.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
inventions  to  which  both  Legislature  and  people  did  due 
honour,  and  gave  merited  and  public  reward.  It  continued 
to  be,  in  the  main,  the  model  of  English  life-boats  for  sixty 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  a  terrible  calamity 
occurred.  A  life-boat  capsized  (December,  1849),  not  far 
from  the  scene  of  Greathead's  first  exploit ;  and  twenty  fine 
fellows — amongst  them,  it  is  said,  the  best  pilots  of  the 
Tyne — were  lost  in  her.  The  catastrophe  immediately 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  many  noblemen  who 
have  both  d;  rived  and  increased  the  lustre  of  high  lineage 
and  station  ;  and  by  his  efibrts,  it  led  to  an  improved  life- 
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boat,  which  has  saved  thousands  of  Hves.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  did  not  content  himself  with  offering  a 
prize  for  a  better  boat ;  but  he  also  built  boats  and  main- 
tained them.  His  princely  example  found  liberal  imitation ; 
and  now,  to  the  masses  of  black  dots  on  the  sad  annual 
Wreck-Chart  of  our  Board  of  Trade,  an  addition  has  come  to 
be  made  of  other  marks  indicating  life-boat  stations,  thickly 
set — though  not  yet  so  thickly  as  the  black  clusters  of 
wreck  marks — along  the  most  perilous  lines  of  our  coast. 
The  National  Lifeboat  Institution "  with  its  auxiliaries 
administers  hardly  less  than  10,000/.  a  year.  It  has  now 
(February,  1867)  172  boats  in  connection  with  it.  And, 
terrible  as  are  still  the  annals  of  shipwreck,  they  would  be 
far  more  terrible,  but  for  its  exertions  and  for  kindred  effort. 
In  the  one  year,  1866,  the  boats  of  the  Institution,  collec- 
tively, gave  great  help  towards  the  saving  of  no  less  than 
920  shipwrecked  lives.  Is  not  this  a  work  to  give  further- 
ance to  ?  It  has  been  thought — and  at  all  events  the  view 
merits  careful  consideration, — that  our  life-boat  system 
ought  now  to  be  made  national"  in  a  stricter  sense ;  and 
to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  public  exchequer.  The 
question  is  not  without  its  difficulties;  the  change  would 
involve  loss  as  well  as  gain ;  but  as  the  reader  will  see  only 
too  conclusively  in  the  brief  narrative,  on  a  subsequent  page, 
of  the  sad  occurrences  at  Brixham  in  1866,*  it  is  certain 
that  the  present  provision  of  life-boats — liberal  as  have 
been  the  public  subscriptions  in  aid  of  them,  and  munificent 
as  have  been  the  shifts  of  individual  founders  of  boats,  like 
Lady  RoUe — is  plainly  insufficient.  By  some  means  or 
other,  yet  more  must  be  done. 

The  Exmouth  boat  is  on  the  improved  model  of  Peake 
and  Washington,  with  air-tight  compartments  at  both  ends; 

*  Chapter  IX,  §  Excursion  to  Brixham^  ^c. 
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air-tiglit  boxes  along  the  sides ;  and  with  copper  tubes  in  the 
centre,  passing  quite  through  the  boat,  with  downward  open- 
ing valves  ;  so  that,  when  a  sea  is  shipped,  the  weight  and 
impetus  of  it  open  the  valves  and  give  it  an  outlet,  whilst 
the  water  seeking  to  ascend  keeps  them  usually  closed. 
Ample  appliances  of  ropes,  grapnels,  anchors,  hatchets,  life 
buoys,  and  cork  jackets  provide  for  varied  emergency ;  and 
ingeniously  constructed  rowlocks  make  the  oars  self-pro- 
tecting. The  keel  is  of  iron,  with  well-adjusted  wood  and 
cork  ballast,  and  the  boat  is  much  higher  at  the  air-tight 
poop  ends  than  along  the  sides ;  so  that,  in  case  of  capsizing, 
she  floats  on  the  high  ends,  and  being  free  in  the  middle 
and  heaviest  along  the  keel, — momentarily  her  top, — she 
rolls  over  by  mere  gravitation,  and  so  rights  herself.  The 
boat  is  at  all  times  kept  ready  mounted  on  a  four-wheel 
truck;  and  the  Wreck  and  Salvage  Act"  provides  ample 
power  to  get  horses,  wherever  horses  are  to  be  had. 

Contiguous  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  Lifeboat  establishment, 
a  new  Battery  has  been  built,  which  was  completed  in  April, 
1862,  forming  part  of  our  modern  and  Palmerstonian  system 
of  coast  defences.  Here,  the  possibly  needful  has  been  done 
and  not  much  over  done.  The  puerile  follies  and  the  profli- 
gate expenditure  of  which  the  tokens  are  so  conspicuous  along 
much  of  our  Southern  and  South-western  coast — -nowhere 
more  extravagently  conspicuous  than  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent,  as  at  Brading 
and  at  Sandown,  inter  alia,  which  might,  with  as  much 
profit,  have  been  pitched  into  the  sea — have  here  been  kept 
in  some  sort  of  check.  A  quadrate  battery,  with  three 
embrasures ;  a  bomb-proof  magazine ;  and  a  battery-keeper  s 
dwelling,  have  sufficed.  Three  humble  thirty-two  pounders 
have  been  mounted,  as  the  temporary  representatives  of  the 
three  hundred-pounder  Armstrongs  to  come.    Exmouth  and 
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its  environs  furnish  seventy  artillery-volunteers  ;  sixty  four 
riflemen ;  and  270  coast  volunteers ;  towards  national  de- 
fence of  a  more  practical  sort.  The  Coast-guard  men  are 
well  drilled  in  the  use  of  small  arms  and  in  the  service  of 
great  guns.  And  under  the  excellent  provisions  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Volunteers'  Reserve  Establishment  Act'*  of 
1860,  there  has  been  a  very  efficient  enrolment  and  period- 
ical drill  of  **able  seamen,"  having  at  least  one  years 
rating,  and  five  year's  actual  service  at  sea.  These  men 
drill  during  an  aggregate  of  twenty-eight  days  in  the  year 
— five  days  at  cutlass  drill,  five  at  carbine  drill,  and  four- 
teen at  artillery  service,  with  four  days  of  Sunday  parade. 
At  Exmouth,  the  numbers  on  drill  at  one  time  have  ranged 
from  twenty  to  fifty.  Each  man,  fully  attending,  receives 
ten  pounds  and  four  shillings  a  year,  in  the  whole ;  and 
after  fifteen  years  enrolment  and  drill  is  entitled  to  a 
minimum  pension  of  twelve  pounds  a  year  ;  with  an  option 
of  taking  six  pounds  and  securing  the  other  six,  by  survi- 
vorship, to  wife  or  children.  This  admirable  Reserve  Force, 
with  almost  infinite  national  advantage,  takes  the  place  of 
the  degrading  press-gang  system,  so  long  a  blot  on  our 
English  polity.  It  is  not  only  a  provision — marked  by 
somewhat  more  of  insight  and  good  sense  than  the  Hamp- 
shire fortifications — against  emergencies  to  come;  it  is  a 
positive  and  immediate  moral  elevation,  as  well  as  a  physical 
improvement,  of  the  honourable  and  hard  working  class  of 
men  which  it  enrols  and  disciplines. 

A  smaller  two-gun  platform  battery,  for  thirty-two- 
pounders,  has  also  been  erected  on  the  Maer,  for  the  use  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  men. 

Exmouth  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
beautiful  ^'Honiton  Lace"  work,  of  which  some  account 
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will  be  found  in  our  brief  description  of  Honiton  itself,  in 
the  following  chapter.  At  Exmouth,  almost  all  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  humbler  class  learn  lacemaking.  Their 
earnings  at  it  are  but  slender — five  or  six  shillings  a  week 
being  probably  above,  rather  than  below,  the  average  of  work- 
ers fully  employed — and  are  often  diminished  by  that  vicious 
and  oppressive  '  truck-system,'  as  it  is  called,  which  puts  in 
the  place  of  money  payment,  payment  in  goods.  Still  the 
lace-working  helps  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Its 
worst  drawbacks  lie  in  the  powerful  temptation,  to  dishonest 
parents,  to  keep  children  from  school ;  making  them  workers 
when,  on  every  ground  of  duty  and  honesty,  they  ought  to 
be  school-children ;  and  also  in  the  hardly  less  foolish  and 
short-sighted  practice  of  regarding  home  work  as  more 
"  independent"  than,  and  therefore  necessarily  preferable  to, 
the  old  and  honourable  ties  of  domestic  service. 

Until  very  recently,  Exmouth  has  been  unprovided  with 
such  a  Public  Reading  Room  as  offered  effectual  facilities 
and  inducements  for  the  resort  of  working  and  seafaring 
men.  Very  much  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Henry  Hayward 
(who  for  a  time  acted  as  the  local  agent  of  Lord  RoUe's 
Trustees)  and  by  those  of  some  fellow-helpers  in  the  work, 
this  want  has  now  beensupplied — and  supplied  well — by  the 
opening  of  rooms,  and  the  occasional  provision  of  ''Readings" 
and  of  Lectures,  in  a  large  family  house,  near  the  Beach, 
long  known  as  ''  Manchester  House,'"  which  has  been  most 
liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  promoters  of  the  good 
work  by  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Littleham. 

Another  recent  event  in  the  humble  annals  of  Exmouth 
— an  event  which  has  its  place  in  the  educational ^  as  well  as 
in  the  religious,  chronicle  of  the  little  town — has  been  the 
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effectual  carrying  out  of  that  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Glenorchy  Congregational  Chapel"  which,  as  a  project, 
found  mention  in  a  previous  chapter.* 

The  new  chapel  stands  east  and  west,  on  the  old  site  at 
the  corner  of  Exeter  Road"  and  Meeting  Street."  It  is 
in  the  style  known  as  Early  Decorated,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
sixty-four  feet  six  inches  long,  by  twenty-five  feet  six  inches 
wide ;  with  a  south  aisle,  fifty-four  feet  by  ten  feet.  There 
is  a  tower,  with  a  spire,  at  the  south-west  angle,  under 
which  is  the  principal  entrance.  Vestries  are  provided 
behind  the  Chapel,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  form  one 
room,  when  needed,  for  public  meetings ;  and  they  are 
entered  through  a  side-porch,  communicating  with  the 
Chapel  itself,  on  either  side  of  a  raised  dais,  in  the  centre 
of  which  will  be  the  pulpit. 

The  Chapel  is  built  of  Berry  Head  stone,  with  Bath- 
stone  dressings.  There  is  a  tracery  window  of  three  lights 
in  the  west  gable,  and  double  trefoiled  windows  on  the 
north  and  south  sides.  The  tower  rises  square,  to  a  height 
of  thirty-two  feet ;  above  which  is  an  octagonal  lantern  in 
wood,  with  cuspated  openings  on  each  face,  filled  in  with 
louvre-boards.  This  is  capped  with  floriated  cornice,  slated 
spire,  and  iron  vane ;  reaching  a  total  height  of  sixty-four 
feet.  The  roof  is  partially  an  open  roof.  An  arcade  is 
formed  between  nave  and  aisle,  by  means  of  wooden  columns, 
with  diagonal  struts  to  support  the  roof ;  the  spandrils 
being  filled  in  with  quatrefoil  piercings.  All  the  sittings  are 
provided  in  the  form  of  open  benches,  and  will  accommo- 
date more  than  four  hundred  worshippers.  The  aisle  seats 
radiate  towards  the  minister.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Habershon  and  Pite,  of  London.  The  builder  is  Mr.  George 
Gibbs,  of  Ilfracombe.  A  liberal  contribution  towards  the 
♦  See,  p.  74w 
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expense  has  accrued  from  the  proceeds  of  a  public  ]3azaar, 
held  in  1866. 

§  11.   BUDLEIGH  SALTERTON. 

The  picturesque  and  pleasant  little  watering  place  called 
BuDLEiGH  Salterton  was,  until  within  a  very  few  years, 
what  so  many  of  its  congeners  on  all  parts  of  our  coast 
have  been,  namely,  a  little  fishing  appendage  to  the  inland 
villages  near  it.  In  the  old  days,  people  were  as  anxious  to 
have  their  houses  built  at  a  very  respectful  distance  from 
the  beach ;  as,  nowadays,  they  are  anxious  to  come  as  close 
to  it  as  possible.  That  any  connexion  subsists  between  the 
''Ottermouth,"  of  Leland,  and  the  existing  Budleigh  Salter- 
ton, is  mere  conjecture,  without  evidence.  The  scanty  and 
straggling  huts  of  the  few  fishermen  have  grown,  chiefly 
since  the  Peace  of  1815,  into  an  attractive  but  yet  modest 
and  quiet  sea-coast  village.  In  1846,  it  had  but  about  250 
houses;  it  has  still,  in  1867,  but  about  350.  Salterton 
off'ers  pleasant  accommodation  to  those  to  whom  the  sea  has 
the  more,  not  the  fewer,  attractions  when  it  can  be  enjoyed 
in  company  with  rural  walks,  a  quiet  residence,  good  bathing 
(without  the  hubbub  of  a  crowd  of  bathers),  and — for  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  Lady  RoUe's  permission, 
often  very  obligingly  accorded,  but  necessarily  under  due 
limitation — an  excellent  trout  stream,  close  at  hand  in  the 
neighbouring  Otter.  It  has  also  two  or  three  miles  of  most 
attractive  beach  ;*  and  cliff-paths — not  as  yet,  sacrificed  to 
a  railway — such  as  can  be  surpassed  by  very  few  places,  even 
in  beautiful  Devon.  Exmouth,  however,  has  over  it  the  one 
advantage  of  much  greater  variety  of  scenery. 

*  On  the  curious  characteristics  of  the  water-worn  pebbles  here,  see 
pag^e  18. 
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Bndleigh  Salterton  is  within  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh, 
which  also  includes  the  hamlets  of  Great  and  Little  Knowle 
— both  of  them  very  small,  despite  the  divarication  of  their 
names— with  one  or  two  other  little  clusters  of  cottages,  too 
petty  to  be  called  hamlets.  How  gradual  the  growth  of 
the  sea-side  village  has  been  and  how  little  cause  there  is  to 
fear  that  for  some  time  to  come  it  will  lose  its  rural  and 
peaceful  character,  in  pretentious  efforts  to  ape  a  town,  will 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  between  the  census  years  1851  and 
1861 — a  period  which  elsewhere  has  witnessed  so  enormous 
a  destruction  of  sea-coast  beauty — the  number  of  houses  in 
the  whole  parish  of  Budleigh  rose  but  from  539  to  562,  and 
that  of  population  from  2447  to  2496.  The  entire  increase — 
and,  I  believe,  something  more  than  that  which  the  figures 
shew,  other  parts  having  decreased — has  been  in  Salterton 
itself.  The  village  lies  close  to  the  little  estuary  of  the 
Otter,  and  almost  midway  between  Exmouth  and  Sidmoutli ; 
the  distance  by  road  being  nearly  five  miles  from  each.  But 
the  lover  of  healthy  pedestrianism, — one  not  in  dread  of  an 
additional  three  miles  or  so, — will  make  a  delightful  ex- 
change by  abandoning  the  not  very  attractive  road  which 
connects  Exmouth  with  Salterton  and  betaking  hnnself, 
instead,  to  the  cliff-path.  He  should  take  it  from  the 
Maer  Battery,  whence  it  ascends  very  gradually.  Yet, 
in  less  than  an  hour  of  quiet  walking,  he  will  find  himself 
at  a  height  of  nearly  250  feet,  with  views  which  command, 
almost  at  once,  the  estuaries  of  the  Exe,  the  Teign,  and  the 
Otter,  and  stretch  away,  on  the  one  hand,  over  the  grand 
sweep  of  the  Haldons,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  far-off  cliffs 
of  Dorsetshire.  On  another  occasion,  the  walk  may  be 
agreeably  varied  by  proceeding  from  the  Exmouth  *  Beacon,' 
along  the  lane  intermediate  betwixt  cliff-path  and  coach- 
road,  and  thence  through  the  pleasant  fields  into  the  little 
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village  of  Littleham  ;  whence,  by  the  field-path  again  to 
Salterton.  Of  the  interesting  church  at  Litileham — the 
parish  church  of  Exmouth — an  account  has  been  given 
already.* 

The  Salterton  Chapel-of-Ease  to  East  Budleigh  Church  is, 
like  Littleham,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  was  erected 
in  1813,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Lord  Eolle,  and 
by  him  it  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1837.  Here  James  Lacking- 
ton,  a  well-known  London  bookseller,  spent  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  he  had  earned  at  his  trade — a  trade  much  more 
famed  for  making  the  fortunes  of  its  chapmen,  than  for 
making  those  of  its  producers — in  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  The  village  is  well  provided  with  baths  ;  and  it  has 
omnibus  communication  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  the 
railway  station  at  Exmouth.  But  at  Salterton,  as  in  so 
many  other  towns,  the  railway  has  been  of  very  questionable 
benefit  to  the  place.  It  had  better,  more  punctual,  and  far 
more  pleasant  communication  both  with  Exeter  and  with 
Sidmouth  in  the  coach  days,  than  it  has  now.  Indeed,  with 
Sidmouth,  there  is  now  no  communication  at  all,  otherwise 
than  by  express  hiring.  The  name  ^Beacon'  given  to  the 
conspicuous  summit  at  Westdown  (like  the  corresponding 
name  at  Exmouth)  indicates,  it  may  be  added,  a  station  in 
the  old  Admiralty  telegraphic  system,  established  between 
Start  Point  and  London,  in  the  ante-electric  days.  The 
ordinary  coach  road,  and,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  the 
circuitous  cliff-path  over  Peak  Hill,  between  Salterton  and 
Sidmouth,  opens  up  views  of  great  beauty  and  of  great 
diversity. 

*  Above,  pp.  39,  40. 
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§  III.  SIDMOUTH. 

The  beauty  of  Sidmouth  itself  will,  probably,  impress  the 
tourist  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time  all  the  more  strongly  if 
he  should  chance  to  approach  it  by  riding  or  driving  along 
the  ordinary  road,  rather  than  by  taking  the  romantic  walk 
above  mentioned,  from  Budleigh  Salterton  over  Peak  Hill. 
The  wider  views  with  which  that  walk  will  have  familiarised 
him  tend  to  dwarf  the  attractions  of  the  little  town,  not- 
withstanding the  picturesqueness  of  its  position, — lying 
embayed,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  two  immense  hills;  and, 
from  their  peculiar  forms,  offering  only  a  portion  of  its  front 
to  the  sea.  But  if,  as  it  once  chanced  to  the  writer,  the 
Peak  happen  to  have  been  crossed  in  a  dense  but  transient 
sea-fog,  there  will  be  something  of  a  weird-like  beauty  in 
the  descent  to  the  town  which  nestles  at  its  foot,  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten.  The  embosoming  hills  attain  a  height  of 
nearly  five  hundred  feet.  On  the  gentler  and  softer  of  their 
slopes,  lie  cottages  and  marine  villas  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and 
'^styles," — not  excepting,  though  happily  the  examples  are 
here  extremely  rare,  that  *  cockney-style,'  in  which  stucco 
tries  in  vain  to  look  like  stone,  and  the  tone-defying  squa- 
lour  of  slate  supplants  the  mellow  colouring  of  the  old 
red  tiles,  or  the  simplicity,  more  antique  still,  of  rustic 
thatch.  Residences  of  all  sorts  are  copiously  dotted  about 
in  entire  independence  of  each  other.  To  the  invalid,  the 
Sidmouth  hills  afford  a  protection  w^hich  is  invaluable. 
They  shelter  the  town  from  all  winds  but  South  winds, 
which  in  Devon  are  rarely  harmful.  In  the  bitterest  winter, 
when  snow  in  plenty  may  be  seen  on  the  hill -tops,  even  a 
flake  of  it  is  an  unwonted  sight  in  the  vale. 
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The  accoinmodations  of  the  town  have  been,  here  as  else- 
where, much  improved  of  late  years,  and  in  point  of  residen- 
tial comfort  are  now  ample.  What  has  been  said  of  the 
hills  implies  of  course  that  to  ordinary  lovers  of  walking  the 
facilities  of  healthful  exercise  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
Exmouth ;  while,  to  the  robuster  sort,  the  charms  of  the 
Peak  Hill  walk  are  perennial.  To  geologists,  also,  there  are 
special  attractions  at  Sidmouth.  The  escarpment  of  the 
more  rugged  cliffs  shews  admirably  the  stratification  of  the 
new  red  sandstone,  surmounted,  here,  with  green-sand 
formations ;  there,  but  less  frequently,  with  chalk  or  hard 
lime  stone.  Fossils  are  superabundant.  The  pebbles  of  the 
beach  are  varied  and  beautiful.  Chalcedonies,  jaspers  in 
rich  variety,  moss  agates,  and  agatized  wood  are  among  the 
notable  ones.  The  sea-wall  affords  an  excellent  promenade ; 
is  almost  six  hundred  yards  long;  was  built  between  the 
years  1835  and  1838  ;  and  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly 
2,500/.,  one  half  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  then  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Edward  Ball  Hughes.*  A  market  house 
was  built,  under  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1839  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  town  was  lighted  with  gas.  Its  water  supply 
is  from  springs  at  Cotmaton.  Among  the  local  lions.  Wool- 
brook  Glen  is  specially  noted  as  having  been  the  death-place 
of  the  Queen's  father,  in  1820.  ^'Sidlands  "  occupies  the  site 
of  an  ancient  house  of  the  Oxenham  family, — known  so 
familiarly  to  all  readers  of  that  gifted  and  true-hearted 
Devonian,  Charles  Kingsley.  The  Porch-House  "  at  Sid- 
ford,  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  N.N.E.  of  Sidmouth, 
is  said,  by  local  tradition,  (for  the  benefit  of  such  as  it  may 
concern),  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  hiding  places  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  after  Worcester.  This  house  is 
Elizabethan,  a-nd  is  dated  1574.   The  old  house  at  Manstone 

*  For  a  notice  of  the  descent  of  the  Manor  of  Sidmouth,  see  p.  121. 
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Farm  has  also  an  inscribed  stone  bearing,  very  legibly,  the 
date  1389,"  but  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  author  of  a  local  guide 
' — one  of  unusually  pains-taking  excellence — has  shewn  that 
if  the  date  be  authentic  (and  there  is  no  pretence  for  reading 
it,  as  some  do,  1589")  the  stone  itself  is  the  relic  of  a 
building  anterior  to  the  present.  The  ancient  Cross  of  Sid- 
mouth,  of  which  there  is  express  mention  in  a  deed  of  1322, 
has  been  removed,  by  the  crass  stupidity  of  some  member 
or  other  of  that  numerous  class  who  think  it  a  mark  of 

progress  "  to  disregard  the  memorials  of  the  Past,  if  any 
body  finds,  or  fancies,  their  preservation  to  be  "inconve- 
nient." But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Sidmouthians 
that  they  are  not  answerable  in  this  instance.  The  cross 
was  removed  in  the  year  1795.  Ten  years  afterwards,  the 
remains  of  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  of  extreme 
antiquity,  w^ere  similarly  cleared  awaj^ 

The  most  ancient  monument  now  in  Sidmouth  church  is 
a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Walter  Harlewin,  and  is  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  recorded  vicar  is  a 
certain  "  William,  the  chaplain,"  who  served  the  church  in 
1175.  Eighty  years  later,  the  good  old  Devonian  name  of 
"Hamlyn"  is  found  in  the  vicar's  list.  Among  the' many 
names  of  strangers,  from  all  parts  of  England,  which  here 
as  in  so  many  other  watering  places,  arrest  the  eye  when 
glancing  over  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  is  that  of  Currie, 
the  biographer  of  Burns.  Among  the  ancient  bells  of  the 
church  is  a  'Jesus  bell,'  with  the  inscription — ''Est  mihi 
collatum  Jesus  istud  nomen  amatumr 

The  restoration  of  this  Church  has  but  just  been  com- 
pleted [1867].  In  the  course  of  it,  several  windows  of 
coloured  glass,  as  w^ell  as  other  embellishments,*  have  been 

*  Several  of  these  well  merit  a  few  words  of  description,  did  our  space 
admit  of  them.  They  will  be  found,  however,  very  faithfully  described 
in  Mr.  Lethaby's  Handbook  to  tlte  Church  and  2o)vh  of  Sidmouthy  1667. 
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contributed  by  various  liberal  benefactors,  amongst  whom 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  is  conspicuous.  The  windows 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  O'Connor,  Gibbs,  Ward  and 
Hughes,  and  Wales  of  Newcastle  ;  and  several  of  them  are 
works  of  great  merit.  One  of  the  best  in  the  series,  as  a 
work  of  art,  is  that  in  the  tower  at  the  western  end  of  the 
church  ;  and  this  one,  both  from  its  source  and  its  subject, 
has  become  the  most  generally  interesting  of  them  all : — 
To  Edward,  Duke  or  Kent,  sometime  resident  in  this 
place ;  his  only  daughter^  Victoria,  Queen  oe  Britain  ; 
from  whom,  whilst  yet  imco7iscious  of  a  fathers  loxe,  he  was 
taken  away,  in  the  midst  of  his  acts  of  beneficence  (''Eduardo 
Duci  Cantii  hoc  loco  quondam  commoranti  inter  beneficia 
adempto  prius  quam  agnito  patri  filia  unica  Britt.  reg. 
Victoria.")*  Such  is  the  inscription  cut  upon  a  brass 
plate  beneath  the  window.  It  indicates  at  once  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  memorial  was  erected,  and  the 
connection  subsisting  between  the  Acts  of  Mercy"  which 
it  depicts,  and  the  personage — long  dead,  but  very  far  from 
being  yet  forgotten — whom  it  commemorates. 

Several  incidental  matters — of  the  sort  which  are  much 
talked  of  amongst  contemporaries,  and  are  seen  to  be  of 
small  significance  when  looked  back  upon  after  the  lapse  of 
years — tended,  for  a  time,  to  check  the  full  recognition  by 
the  public  generally  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  But,  even  in  his  lifetime, 
it  was  known  that  zealous  furtherance  of  the  labours  of 
benevolent  institutions — in  addition  to  acts  of  private 
charity — was  not  given  by  him  merely  as  a  duty  expected 

*  The  Duke  of  Kent  died  at  Sidmouth,  in  January,  1820,  at  the  ag-e 
of  52.  He  had  taken  a  great  liking*  to  the  place,  and  was  contemplating- 
a  long  residence  there  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death.  The  Queen  was 
then  but  eight  months  old.  The  memorial  window  was  erected  in 
November,  1866. 
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from  and  belonging  to  his  high  station.  When  the  grave 
had  once  closed  over  him,  his  warm  heart,  as  well  as  his 
liberal  hand,  was  still  more  truly  estimated.  It  was  felt 
that  he  had  not  been  either  an  unmindful  or  a  little-minded 
hearer  of  the  Gospel  on  the  Mount,  and  of  the  Parable  of 
the  Talents.  It  is  this  salient  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Queen's  father  which  is  specifically  illustrated  upon  the  side 
compartments  of  the  Queen's  window,  in  their  proper  sub- 
ordination to  that  Source  and  Spring  of  all  true  benevolence, 
which  is  depicted  in  its  centre.  Practical  charity,  springing 
from  humble  faith  in  our  Redeemer,  and  dedicated  to  the 
glory  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  is  the  one  subject  of  the 
memorial  which  spreads  over  its  various  illustrations,  com- 
prising, in  the  whole,  more  than  sixty  several  figures. 

The  window-head  depicts  the  final  realisation,  at  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord,  of  the  words,  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  centre  group  of  the 
window  itself,  which  is  one  of  five  lights,  is  taken  from 
Matt,  xix.,  13-15,  Then  there  were  brought  unto  Him  little 
children,  &c.  The  compartments  on  either  side  of  this  fine 
group,  depict,  in  like  manner,  the  six  several  acts  of  mercy 
to  which  our  Lord  promises  his  special  and  final  blessing,  in 
the  prophetic  parable  recorded  by  the  same  Evangelist, 
(xxv.,  35,  36) ;  and  also  those  two  cognate  acts  of  protecting 
orphans  and  educating  children,  in  the  promotion  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Kent  was  unwearied  and  exemplary. 

The  five  small  compartments  at  the  base  of  the  window 
take  their  theme  from  the  traditional  acts  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Sidmouth  Church — Saint  Nicholas,  the  famous  pro- 
tector of  mariners.  First,  we  have  the  good  man  depicted 
in  his  often-commemorated  act  of  saving  from  degradation 
the  three  daughters  of  a  nobleman  who  had  suddenly  been 
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brought  into  poverty:  secondly,  we  see  him  when  em- 
powered to  cahn  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Judaea ;  then 
comes  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Myra  ;  fourthly,  we 
have  his  instrumentality  in  relieving  the  famine  which  had 
prevailed  in  his  diocese  ;  and,  finally,  he  is  seen  in  the  act 
of  delivering  from  the  headsman  of  Myra,  three  men  who 
had  unjustly  been  sentenced  to  death. 

The  Queen's  tv/ofold  intention,  by  this  liberal  gift  to  the 
people  of  Sidmouth,  of  at  once  handing  down  a  worthy 
memorial  of  her  father,  and  contributing  to  the  beautifying 
of  their  church,  has  been  well  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Hughes,  as  well  in  the  execution  as  in  the  design  of  the 
window.  But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  Her 
Majesty's  graceful  act  deserves  to  be  considered. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  said,  by  royal 
authority,  to  all  the  lieges  of  England,  that  the  right  use  of 
paintings  in  churches  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  increased. 
They  should — as  it  was  then  pithily  put — be  as  books 
always  open  "  to  all  the  people,  to  put  them  into  continual 
remembrance,  amongst  other  things,  of  those  saints,  of 
whom  they  may  learn  examples  of  Faith,  Humility,  Charity, 
Patience,  Temperance,  and  of  all  other  their  virtues  and 
gifts  from  God."  Since  those  days,  education  has  happily 
made  great  progress.  But  it  has  made  no  progress — nor 
does  it  promise  to  make  any  such  in  the  time  to  come — 
vvhich  is  at  all  likely  to  deprive  ''open  books,"  of  the  sort 
thus  spoken  about,  of  their  true  and  pregnant  uses.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  wise  symbolic  teaching  will  con- 
tinue to  have  its  proper  field,  whatever  the  growth  of 
teaching  by  printed  books  and  their  adjuncts.  Christian 
humility  and  Christian  subordination,  as  well  as  Christian 
beneficence,  are  specially  appropriate  subjects  for  symbolic 
and  pictorial  illustration,  as  well  as  for  books;  and  no 
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progress  of  education,"  or  any  other  sort  of  progress,  is  at 
all  likely  to  supersede  the  need  for  the  reiteration  of  such 
lessons  in  all  ways.  Her  Majesty  has  set  an  excellent  exam- 
ple in  her  gracious  gift  to  Sidmouth. 

SiDBURY  is  an  ancient  village  about  three  miles  to  N.N.E. 
of  Sidmouth,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  hill-fortress,  known  as 
Sidbury  Castle.  Of  this  fortification  the  old  accounts  are 
both  vague  and  conflicting.  A  careful  exploration  of  the 
earthworks,  was  made  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  few  years  ago. 
He  describes  the  camp  as  pear-shaped,  and  about  1,400  feet 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  430  feet.  The  large  end  is  towards 
the  east,  and  a  sunken  road,  200  feet  long,  runs  at  the 
'  stalk.'  Beyond  this,  is  an  enclosed  triangular  area, — the 
inner  agger  being  prolonged,  by  way  of  counterscarp,  so  as 
to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  camp.  To  the  minute  and 
repeated  enquiries  of  the  same  explorer,  archaeologists  are 
indebted  for  a  much  better  knowledge  of  other  like  remains 
in  this  neighbourhood  than  was  before  attainable.  Several 
of  these  lie  within  an  easy  walk  from  Sidmouth.  High 
Peak  Camp,  Bury  Camp,  (on  Littlecombe  Hill,  near  Brans- 
combe),  and  Blackbury  Castle,  are  especially  deserving  of 
a  visit.  The  two  last  named  lie  within  a  mile  and  half  of 
each  other. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  shown  *  with  much  force  that 
several  circumstances  concur  towards  the  identification  of 
High  Peak  Camp  with  the  lost  station  Moridmium,  of  the 
Itineraries.  Like  Moridunum,  High  Peak  is  about  thirty- 
six  Roman  miles  from  Durnoraria  (Dorchester),  and  fifteen 
from  Isca,  (Exeter).  Like  Moridunum,  too,  it  stands  on 
the  seacoast,  and  stands  high.  All  that  is  now  left  of  the 
camp  is  a  line  of  bold  earth-works,  some  250  feet  long,  with 

*  Gentleman's  MagazinCy  Feb.  18i9;  and  Journal,  quoted  above,  p.  60. 
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a  series  of  aggers  at  the  northern  extremity.  Hembury-fort, 
not  far  off,  is  defended  by  triple  aggers  of  great  strength. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  compares  its  plan  to  the  perpendicular 
section  of  a  cone,  and  states  the  dimensions  within  the 
aggers,  as  1085  feet  in  length,  by  a  breadth  of  330  feet  at 
the  northern  end,  tapering  to  67  feet  at  the  southern  end. 
Near  Hembury  is  another  considerable  earth-work,  known 
as  Buckerell  Knap.    It  lies  at  the  end  of  a  plantation. 

The  fort  on  Littlecombe  Hill  forms  part  of  Bury  Farm. 
On  three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  rampart ; 
the  cliff  edge  being  the  fourth  side.  The  extreme  length  is 
about  1,000  feet.  The  entrenchments  are  most  perfect  at 
the  north-western  end.  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  and  also  a  stone  coffin, 
'  Blackbury  Castle '  is  of  oval  shape,  lying  a  mile  and  half 
to  north-east  of  Bury  Camp),  and  measures  634  feet  by  324 
feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  agger,  the  slope  of 
which,  on  the  south-east  side,  measures  36  feet.  The  en- 
trance was  on  the  south.  A  sunken  road  may  be  traced  to 
a  considerable  distance  outwards,  and  from  its  extremity  the 
trenches  are  so  deflected  as  to  form,  on  either  side  of  this 
road,  triangular  spaces  of  similar  construction  and  defensi- 
bility  to  those  of  the  vallum  and  fosse  of  the  camp  itself. 
The  large  mound  which  is  to  be  seen  some  300  yards  to  the 
south-east  of  the  camp,  is  the  traditional  burial  place  of 
those  who  fell  in  a  great  battle  fought,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  in  the  valley  beneath. 

§  IV.  DAWLISH. 

The  writer  had  recently  the  opportunity  of  examining, 
among  the  many  curious — but  not  all  unquestionable — early 
charters  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Dean 
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and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  a  deed  of  gift  by  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  of  the  estate  of  ''Doflisc"  to  his  afterwards 
famous  bishop  Leofric,  the  collector  of  that  precious  volume 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  known  and  prized  by  antiquarians 
as  'the  Exeter  book.'  Living,  Bishop  of  Crediton,  is  one  of 
the  subscribing  witnesses  to  King  Edward's  charter.  To 
him  Leofric  succeeded  in  the  year  1049,  and  almost  imme- 
diately removed  his  see  from  Crediton  to  Exeter.  His  estate 
at Doflisc,"  i.e.  Dawlish,  with  other  possessions,  formed 
part  of  the  munificent  gift  with  which  he  endowed  his  new 
community. 

In  Bishop  Leofric's  deed  of  re-grant  many  places  familiar 
to  the  reader  of  this  book  are  mentioned,  besides  Dawlish. 
Among  these  are  Branscombe,  Salcombe,  Sidbury,  St.  Mary 
Church,  Clyst,  and  Topsham.  The  document,  omitting,  for 
brevity's  sake,  its  otherwise  interesting  details  of  the  church 
furniture  and  the  library,  included  in  the  bishop's  donation, 
reads  thus  : — 

''Here  is  declared  in  this  Gospel  of  Christ  what  Bishop 
Leofric  has  given  to  St.  Peter's  Monastery  in  Exeter,  where 
his  episcopal  see  is  :  That  is  [to  say]  that  he  has,  through 
God's  support,  and  through  his  advocacy,  and  through  his 
treasure,  recovered  what  had  before  been  alienated.  That 
is,  first,  the  land  at  Culmstock,  and  the  land  at  Brans- 
combe, and  at  Salcombe,  and  the  land  at  St.  Mary  Church, 
and  the  land  at  Staverton,  and  Swarwell  ['Swearcan  wille' 
in  MS.]  and  the  land  at  Morrhoc,  [?  'Morceshille'  in  MS.] 
and  the  hide  at  Sidford  [? '  SidefuUan  hiwisc'],  and  the  land 
at  Brixham,  and  the  land  at  Topsham  (although  Harold 
unlawfully  took  it  away),*  and  the  land  at  Stoke,  and  the 
land  at  Sidbury,  and  the  land  at  Newton,  and  at  Norton, 

*  "  Theah  the  Harold  Lit  mid  unlag^e  utnam." — Harleian  MS.,  cclviii., 
folio  125,  verso. 
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and  the  land  at  Clyst,  that  Wid  had.  Now  this  is  the 
addition  in  lands  from  his  own  with  which  he  has  endowed 
the  Monastery  for  the  souls  of  his  lords,  and  for  his  own, 
for  the  sustenance  of  God's  servants  who  have  to  intercede 
for  their  souls.  That  is,  first,  the  land  at  Bampton,  and 
at  Easton,  and  at  Chulmleigh,  [?  ^  Ceommenige '  in  MS.], 
and  the  land  at  Dawlish,  and  at  Holcombe,  and  at 
Southwood.  And  he  found,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
monastery  no  more  land  that  had  been  given  thereto  than 
two  hides  of  land  at  Ide,  and  thereon  of  cattle  there  were 
no  more  than  seven  oxen." 

Then  follow,  in  long  enumeration,  the  details  of  the 
splendid  array  of  church  plate,  vestments,  and  books,  the 
gift  of  which  accompanied  the  gift  of  lands.*  The  manor 
of  Dawlish  continued  to  belong  to  the  church  of  Exeter 
until  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was 
sold  under  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  for  the  Redemption 
of  the  Land  Tax.  The  manor  and  lands  were  then  parcelled 
out  among  various  purchasers.  The  ancient  village  of 
Dawlish  lay  more  than  half  a  mile  away  from  the  sea. 
Until  lately,  the  modern  one, — first  known  distinctively  as 

Dawlish  Strand," — retained  a  good  deal  of  the  picturesque 
beauty  appropriate  to  its  position,  but  now  all  that  is  rapidly 
being  outgrown  and  lost.  Only  the  tower  of  the  present 
church — dedicated  to  St.  Gregory — is  ancient ;  the  rest 
having  been  rebuilt,  in  the  Early  English  style,  in  1825. 
The  edifice  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel ; 
and  has  a  fine  eastern  window.  The  tower  rises  to  a  height 
of  72  feet,  and  has  six  bells.  There  was  formerly  in  a  field 
at  Ludwell  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 

*  MS.,  Harl.  cclviii.,  ff.  125,  verso,  seqq.  (British  Museum).  Printed 
la  Thorpe's  Di/domatarium  Anglicum  JEvi  Saxonici,  pp=  428--4*32. 
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and  in  its  day  of  some  fame  botli  for  good  and  for  evil.  A 
parochial  Chapel-of-Ease  was  built  in  the  lower  part  of 
Dawlish  in  1850.  Its  cost  was  in  large  measure  defrayed  by 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Hoare,  of  Luscombe, — the  wooded 
heights  of  whose  beautiful  residence  form  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  in  the  scenery  of  Dawlish. 

Mamhead  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Lydstone  Newman,  Bart., 
lies  between  Dawlish  and  Starcross.  It  is  richly  and  most 
artistically  wooded.  The  place  which  is  now  so  well  known 
to  the  racing  world — and,  from  time  to  time,  indeed,  to  the 
wide  world  of  newspaper  readers — as  the  nursery  ground  of 
the  ^'Mamhead  yearlings,"  has  been  known  to  many  genera- 
tions of  arboriculturists  as  the  abode  of  some  of  those  select 
specimens  of  forest  trees,  the  dates  and  dimensions  of  which 
are  carefully  chronicled  in  the  annals  of  their  art.  Lucombe 
was  once  gardener  here,  and  the  well  known " Lucombe  oak" 
had  at  Mamhead  its  original  habitat.  There  are  also  to 
be  seen  here  noble  examples  of  the  Turkey  oak,  with  circum- 
ferences ranging  from  twelve  feet  to  fifteen,  and  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  Some  specimens  of  ilex  are 
nearly  as  lofty,  and  of  larger  trunk.  Other  trees  of  like 
beauty  abound.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  park  is  aces- 
sible  to  visitors,  and  the  walks  are  of  wonderful  beauty.  At 
intervals,  an  opening  over  wooded  slopes  into  a  rich  valley 
is  succeeded  by  a  view  of  bold  cliffs  and  of  the  sea  beyond 
them.  At  some  points,  both  kinds  of  views  are  combined. 
The  church  is  near  the  house,  and  is  almost  overshadowed 
by  an  enormous  yew  tree. 

Anciently,  Mamhead  was  the  seat  of  the  Peverels,  and  of 
a  branch  of  the  wide-spreading  Carews.  The  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  whose  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  the  later  Tudor  period,  occasionally  lived  here.  From 
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that  family,  Mamhead  passed  to  the  Balles,  of  Avhom  the 
most  notable  (Sir  Peter  Balle,  second  of  his  name)  served 
Charles  the  First  with  great  fidelity  in  several  legal  offices, 
much  to  his  peril  and  loss.  He  survived  the  restoration 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  seems  to  have  met  with  no  excep- 
tion to  the  common  fate  of  ''sequestrated"  royalists  of  his 
rank,  in  respect  of  his  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  second 
Charles.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Exeter 
from  1632  to  1643,  and  again  from  1660  to  1676.  By  him 
Mamhead  was  rebuilt  upon  a  plan  which  he  had  to  reduce 
as  he  went  on,  finding  his  original  design  too  large  for  his 
means.  The  very  small  remnant  of  old  building  which  is 
still  left,  is  part  of  Sir  Peter  Balle's  work.  The  house  itslf 
is  quite  recent.  The  estate  remained  in  the  Balle  family 
until  the  last  male  heir  died  without  issue.  It  then  passed 
to  successive  possessors  named  Aprice  and  Nightingale,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Nightingale,  was  carried  to 
the  Vaughans,  Earls  of  Lisburne. 

The  last  of  the  Balles  was,  it  seems,  the  first  owner  of 
Mamhead  who  did  much  in  the  way  of  planting  and  gar- 
dening to  enhance  the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  place. 
But  he  did  it  in  the  over-formal  style  so  much  in  fashion 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
was  thought  a  great  triumph  of  skill  to  force  water  into 
places  and  forms  strikingly  artificial,  and  to  force  vegetation 
into  straight  lines  instead  of  flowing  curves.  Much  of  Mr. 
Balle's  gardening  was  removed  when  the  place  came  to  the 
Earl  of  Lisburne,  and  by  him  the  work  of  planting  was 
carried  on  with  great  taste  and  judgment.  In  Lord  Lis- 
burne's  time,  there  were  better  instruments  to  work  with 
than  were  the  ''capability"  men  of  1720-1750.  The 
arboretum  at  Bicton  has  no  parallel  at  Mamhead;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  natural  advantages  of  situation  are  here 
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vastly  superior.  Mamhead  occupies  a  lofty  knoll  at  the 
meeting  of  three  valleys.  The  sea  is  visible  at  many  points. 
The  slopes  are  as  if  expressly  formed  to  set  off  to  advantage 
forest  trees,  clumps,  and  plantations.  It  is  hence  no  mar- 
vel that  even  Devon  can  shew  few  fairer  scenes.  And  to 
beauties  such  as  these  Mamhead  has  very  recently  added  an 
historical  interest,  not  soon  to  pass  away.  Its  last  owner, 
Sir  Eobert  Newman,  of  the  Guards,  fought  for  England 
with  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  fell  at 
Inkermann.  Commonly,  conspicuous  gallantry  wins  the 
respect  of  the  foe,  as  well  as  the  loving  regard  and  honour 
of  countrymen.  But  the  Russians,  or  many  of  them,  were 
peculiar  foes.  "  The  body  of  Sir  Robert  Newman,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  "was  found  on  the  field  of  Inkermann,  stabbed 
all  over."  It  will  be  long  before  his  memory  shall  be  severed 
from  the  abounding  beauties  of  his  Devonshire  abode.  Men 
who  leave  such  abodes  for  a  camp  life  such  as  that  which 
was  lived  in  the  Crimea  in  1854-5 — and  to  the  camp  life  the 
battles  come  but  as  too  transient  episodes — are  of  the  stuff 
which  has  made  England  what  she  is. 


§  V.  TEIGNMOUTH. 

Manorially  and  parochially,  there  are  still  two  Teign- 
mouths.  East  and  West,  and  each  of  them  has  a  history  of 
its  own.  To  the  eye,  however,  both  now  seem  as  one  town, 
and  their  precise  limits  are  traceable  only  by  parish  officers 
and  local  antiquaries.  Whether  you  look  down  upon  the 
richly  wooded  valley  from  a  slope  of  Haldon,  or  look  upward 
fom  the  Teign  to  the  moorlands  and  the  rocky  ridges 
beyond,  the  scene  is  one  of  rare  beauty,  and  has  features 
tvhich  are  sure  to  dwell  in  the  memory. 
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Botli  manors  were  anciently  ecclesiastical  property.  The 
Bishops  of  Exeter  owned  West  Teignmouth  before  the 
Conquest.  They  were  good  Lords,  and  did  much  to 
develope  the  commerce  of  the  infant  port.  East  Teign- 
mouth belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  who, 
in  the  year  1253,  granted  to  the  townsmen  by  charter,  a 
market  and  an  annual  fair,  to  be  held  in  September.  The 
popular  but  mistaken  assertion  that  Teignmouth  once  sent 
members  to  Parliament,  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  circumstance  that,  in  mediaeval  days,  it  was  called  upon 
(in  common  with  other  ports)  to  send  representatives  to  the 
metropolis,  to  confer  with  the  government  on  matters 
connected  with  trade,  and  with  the  defence  of  the  coasts. 

The  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the  town 
and  port  of  Teignmouth  are  its  almost  total  destruction, 
on  two  several  and  remote  occasions,  by  French  marauders. 
The  first  burning  of  Teignmouth  occurred  during  a  period 
of  supreme  national  rejoicing  for  the  achievements  of  King 
Edward  the  Third,  and  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  France. 
When  that  monarch  had  prepared  his  famous  fleet  in 
support  of  his  French  claims,  Teignmouth  contributed 
seven  ships  and  a  hundred  and  tw^enty  sailors.  In  1347, 
multitudes  of  English  householders  were  making  boastful 
display  of  some  rich  spoil  or  other,  won  at  Cressy  or  at 
Calais  ;  and  just  at  that  moment  the  mariners,  fishermen, 
and  other  villagers  of  Teignmouth  were  experiencing  at 
home,  in  their  turn,  the  calamities  of  war,  not  less  bitter  to 
the  momentary  sufferers  from  the  pettiness  of  the  incursion, 
or  the  rapid  flight  of  the  marauders.  The  second  burning 
of  the  town  took  place  in  1690,  and  w^as  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  disgraceful  defeat  off  Beachy  Head  of  the 
*  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  led  by  the  Earl  of 
Torrington. 
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Macaulay's  graphic  description  of  this  attack  on  Teign- 
mouth,  in  1690,  has  made  the  incident  a  familiar  one,  and, 
at  least  in  his  later  editions,  he  has  narrated  it  more 
accurately  than  some  historians  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  event.  The  ''miserable  village"  of  Bishop  Burnet 
was  really  a  thriving  town  of  some  three  hundred  houses. 
The  precise  circumstances  of  the  attack  are  doubtless  truth- 
fully told  in  the  '  Brief,'  issued  by  royal  authority,  and 
circulated  throughout  England  for  the  relief  of  the  plun- 
dered townspeople,  in  response  to  the  memorial  which  they 
had  addressed  to  the  King.  The  tale,  as  it  was  told  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  land,  runs  thus  : — 

''  On  the  13th  of  July,  about  four  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  the  French  fleet  was  seen  riding  in  Torbay,  where 
all  the  forces  of  the  county  of  Devon  were  drawn  up  to 
oppose  their  landing.  Several  of  their  galleys  drew  off  from 
the  fleet,  and  made  towards  a  weak,  unfortified  place,  called 
Teignmouth,  about  seven  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Torbay.  Coming  very  near,  and  having  played  the  cannon 
of  their  galleys  upon  the  towns,  and  shot  near  two  hundred 
great  shot  therein  to  drive  away  the  poor  inhabitants,  they 
landed  about  seven  hundred  of  their  men,  and  began  to 
fire  and  plunder  the  towns  of  East  and  West  Teignmouth, 
which  consist  of  about  three  hundred  houses.  In  the  space 
of  three  hours  they  ransacked  and  plundered  the  said 
towns,  and  a  village  called  Shaldon,  lying  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  burnt  or  destroyed  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
houses,  together  with  eleven  ships  and  barks  that  were  in 
the  harbour.  And,  to  add  sacrilege  to  their  robbery  and 
violence,  they  in  a  barbarous  manner  entered  the 
two  churches  of  the  said  towns,  and  ....  tore  the  Bibles 
and  Common  Prayer  Books  in  pieces,  scattering  the  leaves 
thereof  about  the  streets ;  broke  down  the  pulpits ;  over- 
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threw  the  Communion  tables;  together  with  many  other 
marks  of  a  barbarous  and  enraged  cruelty.  And  such  goods 
and  merchandizes  as  they  could  not,  or  durst  not,  stay  to 
carry  away,  for  fear  of  our  forces  which  were  marching  to 
oppose  them,  they  spoilt  and  destroyed,  killing  very  many 
cattle  and  hogs,  which  they  left  dead  in  the  streets.  And 
the  said  towns  of  East  and  West  Teignmouth  and  Shaldon, 
being  in  great  part  maintained  by  fishing,  and  their  boats, 
nets,  and  other  fishing  craft,  being  plundered  and  consumed 
in  the  common  flames,  the  poor  inhabitants  are  not  only 
deprived  of  their  subsistence  and  maintenance,  but  put  out  of 
a  condition  to  retrieve  their  losses  by  their  future  industry  ; 
the  whole  loss  and  damage  of  the  said  poor  inhabitants, 
sustained  by  such  an  unusual  accident,  amounting  to  about 
11,000/.,  as  appeared  to  Our  Justices,  not  only  by  the  oaths 
of  many  poor  sufferers,  but  also  of  many  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced workmen  who  viewed  the  same,  and  have  taken  an 
estimate  thereof;  which  loss  hath  reduced  many  poor 
inhabitants  to  a  very  sad  and  deplorable  condition."  * 
Macaulay  has  described  with  characteristic  force  an  incident 
which  accompanied  the  hasty  departure  of  the  French  ships, 
just  as  they  were  rounding  Berry  Head.  Two  slaves  sprang 
from  a  galley  into  the  sea.  One  of  them,  a  poor  Turk, — 
after  a  desperate  struggle  for  life,  reached  the  shore  and  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Englishmen  who  crowded  the 
beach,  t  The  royal  Brief  brought  a  considerable  fund — more 
than  11,000/. — for  the  relief  of  Teignmouth.  Among  other 
local  memorials  of  the  event,  the  name  French  Street"  is 
still  conspicuous,  and  marks  the  site  which  chiefly  suffered. 
In  1774,  the  inhabitants  of  East  Teignmouth  told  the  old 

*  Copy  of  the  royal  Briefs  printed  in  Croydon's  Guide  to  Teign- 
mouth ^  pp.  5,  6. 

t  History  of  Englandy  (edit,  of  18G0),  vol.  v.,  p.  287. 
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story  to  their  then  manorial  lord,  Sir  William  Courtenay, 
of  Powderham,  in  a  memorial  which  sought  for  permission 
to  build  a  battery  by  way  of  precaution  against  another 
French  yisit ;  but  their  assertion  that  a  third  attack  on 
Teignmouth  was  then  actually  in  contemplation  is  of 
doubtful  validity.  The  battery,  however,  was  built.  The 
West  Teignmouth  manor  belongs  to  Lord  Clifford  of  Chud- 
leigh.  In  1801,  the  total  population,  in  both  parishes,  was 
2012.  Forty  years  later,  it  had  risen  to  4459  ;  and  it  now 
exceeds  6,000.  Besides  its  fishery,  and  its  trade  with  New- 
foundland, Teignmouth  has  a  considerable  commerce  in 
granite  (brought  from  the  Hay  tor  quarries),  in  mineral  ores, 
and  in  clay  (brought  chiefly  from  Kingsteignton)  for  the 
pottery  districts.  Its  haven  has  shared  the  common  fate  of 
havens  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  in  becoming  gradually 
obstructed  by  an  enormous  sand-bar;  whereas  in  early 
times  it  was  so  free  from  obstruction  that,  according  to 
credible  evidence,  vessels  of  800  tons  burthen  could  enter 
even  at  low  water. 

John  Leland,  who  visited  Teignmouth  about  the  year 
1540,  thus  notices  the  great  accumulation  of  sand  which 
already,  at  that  date,  had  occurred  : — ^'  The  eastern  point 
of  this  haven,  called  the  Poles,  has  been  thrown  up  by  rage 
of  wind  and  water.  It  now  occupieth  a  great  quantity  of 
ground  between  Teignmouth  town  and  haven."  ^'At  the 
western  side,"  he  adds,  "is  a  piece  of  sandy  ground,  called 
the  Dene,  whereon  hath  been,  not  many  years  since,  divers 
houses."*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sixty  years  later,  spoke  of 
Teignmouth  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  one  of  the  many 
Devonshire  harbours  "which  have  been  famous,  and  now 
are  gone  to  decay."t 

*  Leland,  Itinerary ^  vol.  iii.,  p.  43. 
f  Heywood  Townsend,  Four  last  Parliaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  p.  309. 
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The  remarkable  bridge  which  connects  Teignmonth  with 
the  village  of  Shaldon  was  built  in  1827  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Roger  Hopkins.  Until  then,  a  ferry  boat  supplied  the 
only  means  of  communication.  The  bridge  consists  of 
thirty-four  arches,  and  its  length  is  1671  feet.  It  is  as 
noticeable  for  its  light  and  elegant  construction,  as  for  its 
great  length.  The  original  cost  was  nearly  20,000/.,  and  to 
that  came  to  be  added,  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  a 
considerable  sum  for  reinstating  a  portion  of  the  structure 
which  had  failed  ;  owing,  it  is  said,  in  a  certain  degree  to 
the  action  of  the  ship-worm  on  the  timber,  and  in  part  to 
that  of  the  salt  water  on  the  ironwork  of  the  bridge. 
Financially,  the  enterprise  had  never  prospered,  and  by  this 
failure  it  became  necessary  to  mortgage  the  tolls  to  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  The  tolls,  in  conse- 
quence, are  higher  than  they  ought  to  be. 

The  fine  esplanade  of  Teignmouth  has  been  formed  upon 
the  sand  bank  which  has  spoiled  its  harbour,  and  affords 
beautiful  views,  both  to  seaward  and  landward.  Very 
notable,  in  looking  eastward  along  the  coast,  are  the  rocks 
which  are  known  as  The  Parson  and  Clerk.  They  have 
been  pleasantly  described  in  Murray,"  in  these  words, 
suggested,  however,  by  a  nearer  point  of  view  than  that  from 
*  the  Dene.'  ^^The  Parson  sits  at  the  pitch  of  the  head- 
land, but  the  sea  seems  to  have  had  little  respect  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  person.  The  Clerk  rises  from  the  waves  in 
advance  and  to  westward  of  his  master ;  and  he  cuts  a 
whimsical  figure.  His  head  is  silvered  with  guano,  and 
bristles  like  a  hedgehog,  whilst  his  raiment  is  of  many 
colours."  The  distance  of  these  rocks  from  Teignmouth  is 
about  a  mile  and  half. 

Teignmouth  now  possesses  no  ancient  church  to  attract 
the  antiquarian.    The  solid  old  square  tower  of  St.  James' 
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(West  Teignmouth)  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  buiding 
which  remains  ;  and  that,  as  we  are  regretfully  told  by  the 
local  ^'  Guide,"  has  been  ^'left  intact,"  only  from  the  want 
of  means  to  carry  out  an  uniformity  of  design."  Our  guide, 
however,  cheers  up  at  the  fact  that  ''the  interior  arrange- 
ments are  more  in  keeping  with  modern  taste."  East 
Teignmouth  church  was  wholly  rebuilt  in  1823,  and  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  on 
Myrtle  Hill  was  built  in  1854,  The  Benedictine  Nunnery 
of  S.  Scholastica  has  been  very  recently  erected  on  a  beau- 
tiful site,  formerly  known  as  Dun  Esk,  on  the  road  to 
Dawlish.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  architecture  of  which 
Teignmouth  can  boast,  and  it  has  charming  grounds.  This 
community  lived  formerly  at  Hammersmith,  and  their  old 
convent  had  to  make  room  for  a  metropolitan  railway. 
From  the  Hammersmith  of  1860,  to  bright-looking  Teign- 
mouth, with  the  protecting  Haldons  and  the  irremovable 
sea,  cannot  have  been  a  very  unpleasant  exchange  to  the 
sisterhood ;  and  they  were  enabled  to  spend  14,000/.  on 
their  new  home. 

The  rides  and  drives  about  Teignmouth  present  so  many 
and  such  varied  attractions,  as  seem  sometimes  to  eclipse  its 
boating  advantages,  but  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  will  not 
be  fully  known  unless  the  visitor  have  a  sail  up  the  river,  as 
well  as  a  sail  along  the  coast.  The  boating  attractions,  too, 
are  less  liable  to  diminution  by  the  inevitable  growth  of 
building.  The  walk  by  the  cliff-path  and  by  Babbicombe  to 
Torquay — once  a  walk  of  marvellous  beauty — has  suffered 
so  much  from  this  cause,  that  the  tourist  who  now  comes  to 
it,  after  an  absence  of  a  dozen  j^ears,  is  apt  to  doubt  that  he 
can  really  be  pursuing  the  fondly  remembered  route. 
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Torquay  itself  is  wholly  of  modern  growth,  and  such 
history  as  it  has  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  building  piers,  constructing  market-houses,  and  estab- 
lishing gas  works.  The  history  of  the  district  around  the 
town  has  a  very  different  kind  of  interest,  and  lies  amidst 
the  varied  fortunes  of  the  Briweres,  Mohuns,  Ridgways, 
Pollards,  and  Carys,  who  successively  owned  the  Manor  of 
Tor  Mohun,  or  parcels  of  that  r-  ^r ;  and  amidst  those 
also  of  the  Praemonstratensian  Canons  who,  from  1196  to 
1539,  possessed  Tor  Abbey.  But,  in  one  sense,  Torquay, 
too,  has  now  come  to  have  a  certain  indirect  claim  to 
an  antiquity  of  its  own.  For  it  has  grown  and  growTi, 
until  it  has  at  length  fairly  swallowed  up  the  very  ancient 
little  village  of  Tor.  Of  the  descent  of  the  manor,  long 
known  as  Tor  Mohun  (often  corrupted  into  '  Tor  Moham '), 
all  that  need  here  be  said,  is  that  William,  Lord  Briwere, 
who  died  in  the  reign  of  King  John  (a.  d.  1226),  left  it  to 
his  son  and  successor,  William,  second  in  that  barony,  at 
whose  death  six  years  later,  his  vast  possessions  were 
parcelled  out  between  his  five  sisters.  One  of  these  co- 
heiresses, Alicia  de  Briwere,  had  married  in  her  father's 
life-time  his  ward,  Reginald  de  Mohun,  fifth  Baron  Mohun, 
of  Dunster  in  Somersetshire.  To  her  lot  fell,  amongst  other 
manors,  that  of  Tor  which  remained — but  in  diminished 
extent — in  the  Mohun  family  until  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  when  it  was  sold  to  John  Ridgway,  who  was 
descended  from  a  family  long  connected  with  the  city  of 
Exeter.  Meanwhile,  Tor  Abbey  which  had  been  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  father  of  Alicia  de  Mohun,  had  passed, 
with  much  other  monastic  property,  soon  after  the  Disso- 
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lution,  to  the  family  of  Seymour  ;  and  from  the  Seymours, 
it  came  by  purchase  to  the  son  of  the  purchaser  of  Tor 
Mohun.  Eventually,  the  Ridgway  estates  were  divided 
amongst  co-heiresses,  as  the  Briwere  estate  had  formerly 
been.  By  the  marriage  of  Lucy  Ridgway  with  the  Marquis 
of  Donegal,  the  superior  manor  passed  to  that  family.  It 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Palk,  great-grand- 
father of  the  present  owner.  And  there  are  probably  not 
many  instances  of  such  a  change  in  the  value  of  land, 
within  three  generations,  as  that  which  has  here  accrued  in 
consequence  of  the  growing  attractions,  to  a  large  class  of 
visitors,  of  Torquay  as  a  watering-place. 

The  other  Tor  manor,  which  originally  had  been  parcel  of 
the  Tor  Mohun  estate,  passed  from  the  family  of  Ridgway, 
after  intermediate  changes,  to  that  of  Gary,  by  which  it  is 
at  present  possessed,  together  with  the  site  and  demesne  of 
the  Abbey.  The  existing  Abbey  House"  includes  some 
portions  of  the  monastic  building.  Some  of  the  out  build- 
ings have  also  beeen  preserved,  and  are  still  picturesque. 
The  fine  old  mansion  of  Torwood  Grange,  with  its  massive 
mullioned  windows  and  elaborately  carved  timber  work,  was 
removed  a  few  years  ago,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
many  ugly,  but  lucrative  villas.  It  was  long  reckoned  chief 
amongst  the  local  lions. 

Although  the  beauties  of  the  Torbay  cliffs  are  in  very 
rapid  course  of  destruction,  those  of  the  bay  itself  are, 
happily,  as  indestructible  as  is  its  historical  interest  for 
Englishmen.  Macaulay's  contrast  between  the  Torbay  of 
1688  and  that  of  1848,  or  thereabout — as  he  saw  it  when 
engaged  on  his  history — has  been  many  times  quoted,  but 
may  well  be  quoted  once  again.  Torquay  was  yet  in  its 
youth  when  the  contrast  was  drawn.  Only  a  few  years 
earlier  than  that,  writers  of  guide-books  spoke  of  it  as  a 
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small  bathing-place  situated  in  a  retired  cove  of  Torbay," 
and  after  praising  its  ^'romantic  beauty"  would  add  that 
those  who  can  dispense  with  fashionable  society  may  pass 
a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  at  this  sequestered  spot  with 
satisfaction."  To  trace  the  changes  in  the  bay  itself  it  is 
needful  to  go  much  farther  back.  Since  William  of 
Orange  looked  on  that  harbour,"  writes  the  historian  of  the 
Revolution,  its  aspect  has  greatly  changed.  The  amphi- 
theatre which  surrounds  the  spacious  basin  now  exhibits 
everywhere  the  signs  of  nrosperity  and  civilization.  At  the 
north  eastern  extremity  lias  sprung  up  a  great  watering 
place  to  which  strangers  are  attracted  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  our  island  by  the  Italian  softness  of  the  air  ;  for  in 
that  climate  the  myrtle  flourishes  unsheltered,  and  even  the 
winter  is  milder  than  the  Northumbrian  April.  The  in- 
habitants are  [1848-50]  about  ten  thousand  in  number. 
The  newly  built  churches  and  chapels,  the  baths  and 
libraries,  the  hotels  and  public  gardens,  the  infirmary  and 
the  museum,  the  white  streets,  rising  terrace  above  terrace, 
the  gay  villas  peeping  from  the  midst  of  sliubberies  and 
flower-beds,  present  a  spectacle  widely  different  from  any 
that,  in  the  seventeenth  century  England  could  shew.  .... 
But  Torba]^,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  cast  anchor  there,  was 
known  only  as  a  haven  where  ships  sometimes  took  refuge 
from  the  tempests  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  quiet  shores  were 
undisturbed  by  the  bustle  either  of  commerce  or  of  pleasure ; 
and  the  huts  of  ploughmen  and  fishermen  were  thinly 
scattered  over  what  is  now  the  site  of  crowded  marts  and  of 

luxurious  pavilions  Where  we  now   see  a  port, 

crowded  with  shipping  [Brixham],  and  a  market  place 
swarming  with  buyers  and  sellers,  the  waves  then  broke  on 
a  desolate  beach."* 

♦  History  of  Enc/land,  (edit,  of  1858),  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223. 
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The  chnrcli  of  Tor  Mohun  parish  was  restored  in  1850. 
That  of  St.  John,  Torquay,  is  of  very  recent  erection,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  and  possesses  considerable  origi- 
nality of  character.  It  has  a  lofty  nave  with  clerestory ; 
a  chancel,  groined  in  two  bays ;  a  semi-engaged  porch  and 
tower;  and  two  large  vestries,  which  are  placed  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  chancel.  The  clerestory  windows 
are  couplets  and  quadruplets  of  lancet  lights.  The  eastern 
window  has  five  lights  with  a  traceried  circle.  The  south 
aisle  has  six  traceried  lights. 

To  the  scientific  tourist  nothing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Torquay  offers  greater  interest  than  does  the  famous  ossif- 
erous cavern  called  Kent's  Hole,"  which  lies  on  the  right 
of  Babbicombe  road.  This  cave  is  kept  under  the  charge  of 
the  curator  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  and  to 
see  it  to  advantage  and  with  safety  the  visitor  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  guide.  Its  first  examination  occurred  as 
far  back  as  1824,  but  it  was  not  exhaustively  explored  until 
forty  years  later,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  to  make  a  more  thorough  search,  and  to 
report  minutely  on  the  remaining  contents.  When  origi- 
nally explored  the  cave  contained  a  large  accumulation  of 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  bears,  hyaenas,  and  even  of  elephants. 
Many  of  these  were  long  since  added  to  the  stores  of 
natural-history  museums  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  vast  cavern  is  explorable  for  more  than  600  feet  from 
its  usual  entrance,  and  has  a  very  variable  height ;  which 
in  some  places  attains  to  nearly  eighteen  feet.  Its  breadth 
ranges  from  little  more  than  two  feet  to  almost  seventy.  It 
has  two  openings,  distant  from  each  other  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  One  of  these  had  long  been  closed  by  fallen 
blocks  of  stone,  and  that  part  of  the  cavern  had  conse- 
quently been  but  little  visited.    It  was  here  that  the  new 
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search  began,  after  the  blasting  of  some  of  the  stones  which 
obstructed  the  entrance.  What  follows  is  an  abridgement 
of  the  account  given  of  the  exploration  by  the  eminent 
geologist,  Mr.  Pengelly,  whose  special  and  untiring  re- 
searches during  many  years  into  the  geology  of  Devonshire 
are  widely  known.  Among  the  loam  of  the  floor  were 
found  shells  of  fish  that  had  been  used  as  food,  pieces  of 
pottery,  some  Samian  ware,  a  few  articles  of  bronze,  some 
spinning  whorls,  a  few  bones,  and  some  flint  arrow-heads. 
On  clearing  away  the  loam  a  stalagmite  flooring  was  found, 
which  varied  in  the  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  three 
feet.  Under  this,  there  was  a  thin  layer  of  black  earth  ; 
and  beneath  that,  a  deposit  of  red  cavern  earth.  Imbedded 
in  the  stalagmite  were  several  flint  arrow-heads,  and  a  few 
bones."  In  the  red  earth,  these  became  more  abundant.  In 
that  deposit  many  bones  of  animals  that  have  long  ceased 
to  exist  in  this  country  were  discovered.  Specimens  of 
these  were  exhibited  by  M-.  jLengelly;  comprising  bones  of 
the  rhinoceros,  cave  bear,  the  cave  lion,  the  hyaena,  and  the 
teeth  of  a  small  elephant.  Mingled  with  these  bones  were 
found  numerous  flint  arrow-heads,  and  flint  implements  of 
various  degrees  of  perfection;  some  of  them  having  been 
chipped  only  a  few  times,  and  others  which,  in  Mr.  Pengelly's 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  formed  with  less  than  a  hun- 
dred different  efforts  of  the  workman :  holding  up  one  of 
these,  the  lecturer  said  it  was  simply  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  had  been  artificially  made,  and,  and  looking  at  that 
implement,  he  could  almost  see  the  workman  engaged  in 
chipping  it  into  shape."  No  bones  of  man,  however  had 
been  found  in  the  cavern.  The  excavations  have  been  made 
to  a  depth  of  four  feet  in  the  red  earth,  and  in  the  lowest 
part  the  most  perfect  of  the  specimens  had  been  found. 
Some  of  the  bones  had  been  split ;  some  bore  marks  of 
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having  been  gnawed ;  and  some  had  been  crushed  by  the 
large  stones  that  had  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern, 
and  from  under  which  they  were  taken.  That  fact  was 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  bones  could  not  have  been  washed 
in,  for  large  blocks  of  stone  with  bones  underneath  them 
were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  excavations." 

At  Brixham,  also,  there  is  a  famous  bone  cavern,  very 
different  from  Kent's.  This  has  been  carefully  explored  by 
the  same  geologist.  He  found  it  to  consist  of  ''a  series  of 
galleries,  having  the  directions  of  the  two  systems  of  joints 
which  pervade  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  District.  It  has 
four  external  horizontal  entrances  in  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
in  which  it  is  situated.  The  arrangement  of  its  materials 
is  such  as  to  show  most  satisfactorily,  the  mode  by  which 
they  were  brought  in.  In  one  part  of  the  cavern  every  un- 
equiaxed  bone  lay  with  its  longest  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
deposit,  and  the  shortest  at  right  angles  to  it,  thus  securing 
the  lowest  possible  position  for  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
ofiering  the  smallest  possible  resistance  to  running  water. 
The  arrangement  is,  in  fact,  precisely  that  which  would  result 
from  the  action  of  a  stream  flowing  constantly  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  not  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  variable  action 
of  the  sea."  Mr.  Pengelly  proceeded  to  show  that  this 
accumulation  could  not  have  been  carried  in  by  any  great 
rush  of  water,  but  ^'by  a  small  engulfed  river  which  entered 
at  more  than  one  entrance ;  escaped  through  a  shaft  within 
the  cave  ;  and  was  so  liable  to  fluctuations  in  its  volumes 
as  sometimes  to  fill  the  galleries,  when  it  carried  in  mud, 
stones,  bones  of  animals,  and  human  tools  fashioned  in  flint; 
whilst  at  other  times  it  allowed  a  part  of  the  deposit  to 
become  snfiiciently  dry  for  the  formation  of  a  cake  of  stalag- 
mite upon  it."  Further  researches  into  the  accumulations 
of  these  bone  caverns  may,  probably,  modify  some  of  the 
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opinions  which  have  been  expressed  about  them.  But  what 
has  been  already  accomplished  is  of  great  interest. 


Eastern  South  Devon  possesses  not  a  few  ancient  fortres- 
ses and  camps,  which  are  as  interesting  to  the  antiquarian 
visitor  as  are  Kent's  Cavern  and  its  compeers  to  the  geolo- 
gist. Those  which  group  themselves  within  a  few  miles  of 
Sidmouth  have  been  briefly  mentioned  already.  Several 
others  are  hardly  less  notable  ;  as,  for  example,  the  encamp- 
ment in  Ugbrooke  Park,  about  seven  miles  from  Newton, 
sometimes  called  'Castle  Dyke,'  and  that  on  Woodbury  Hill, 
close  to  Exmouth,  which,  in  its  many  historical  associations, 
bring  together  ver}^  remote  periods  in  our  English  annals. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  to  Exeter,  nearly  all  these  hill-fortresses  were 
described,  from  personal  examination  and  careful  measure- 
ments, by  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson,*  to  whose  accounts  of 
some  of  them  our  pages  have  been  already  indebted.  The 
camp  at  Ugbrooke  was  found  to  measure  780  feet  by  580. 
It  is  egg-shaped,  and  surrounded  by  a  single  ditch  and 
agger,  with  a  slope  of  nearly  fifty  feet,  now  almost  covered 
by  forest  trees.  A  visit  to  Ugbrooke — the  seat  of  Lord 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh, — will  also  delight  many  who  care 
little  about  old  entrenchments.  Its  scenery  is  of  romantic 
beauty,  and  in  the  park  the  art  of  the  planter  has  added  to 
the  lavish  charms  of  nature.  Ugbrooke  Park ;  Chudleigh, 
with  its  enormous  lime-stone  rock  and  its  combination  of 
rugged  cliffs  with  rich  valleys  ;  the  Bottor  rocks,  command- 
ing a  prospect  more  various  still,  which  includes  some  of  the 
granite  tors  of  Dartmoor,  and  extends  to  the  vale  of  Honi- 
ton ;  Teignmouth  and  its  river  views,  and  something  of  the 
*  See  Journal  of  the  Arcliaological  Associationy  vol.  xviii.,  pp.  54,  seqq. 
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diversified  scenery  of  the  Haldons ; — may  all  be  explored 
and  enjoyed  within  the  limits  of  a  two-days  excursion  from 
Exmouth.  Woodbury,  also,  combines  the  attractions  of  a 
vast  and  varied  prospect  with  those  of  an  interesting  relic 
of  antiquity.  The  castle  is  defended  on  the  western  side 
by  two  aggers,  of  which  the  innermost  measures  forty-five 
feet  on  the  slope,  and  through  this  runs  the  road.  As  the 
visitor  now  sees  them,  the  earthworks  which  defend  the 
approach  to  the  castle  are,  in  all  probability,  results  and 
memorials  of  the  stirring  scenes  that  occurred  here  during 
the  'Rising  of  the  West'  in  1549,  as  well  as  of  those  com- 
paratively recent  alarms  of  invasion  which  led,  during  our 
wars  with  France,  to  the  formation — more  than  once — of  a 
considerable  camp  at  Woodbury,  strengthened  by  a  park  of 
artillery.  This  fir-clad  hilltop,  if  it  could  tell  its  story, 
would  be  able  to  recount  successive  gatherings  in  battle 
array  of  ancient  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes ;  as 
well  as  those  of  the  turbulent  retainers  of  baronial  Cour- 
tenays  and  Bonviles  ;  of  the  rude  and  hasty  levies  of  Tudor 
times ;  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads ;  and  of  the  patriotic 
volunteers  of  1803.  Even  apart  from  its  many  associations 
Woodbury  Hill  forms  a  most  impressive  feature  in  the 
scenery,  as  viewed  from  many  points  along  the  roads  and 
paths  of  a  wide  tract  of  country. 

To  tell  even  a  little  about  each  of  the  many  attractive 
and  varied  excursions"  which  the  railways  have  now  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  Exmouth,  would  carry  us  far  beyond 
present  limits.  Totnes,  to  take  a  single  example,  is  within 
about  two  hours  of  Exmouth  (by  way  of  Starcross),  and 
there  the  tourist  is  in  the  heart  of  another  district,  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  than  for  the 
historical  interest  of  its  abounding  churches,  castles,  and 
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manor  houses.  Haccombe,  with  its  memories  of  Courtenays 
and  Carews ;  Compton  Castle,  with  those  of  Poles  and  Gil- 
berts ;  Berry  Pomeroy,  the  seat  of  the  Pomeroys  during  five 
centuries,  but  occupied  by  the  more  famous  Seymours  dur- 
ing less  than  one  century,  although  in  part  rebuilt  by  them 
on  a  magnificent  scale ;  and  Dartington,  still  the  abode  of 
the  Champernouns,  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ; — are 
all  within  the  compass  of  a  summer  day,  and  may  readily 
be  combined  in  but  a  short  excursion  with  some  among  the 
innumerable  curiosities  of  Dartmoor,  and  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  glorious  river  scenery  of  the  Dart.  And  the  tourist  may 
'excurse'  from  Exmouth  in  many  other  directions,  if  without 
quite  so  rich  a  variety  of  natural  scenery,  yet  with  scarcely 
less  variety  of  objects  and  of  interest.  Exeter,  however,  is 
the  one  point  of  attraction  on  which,  alone,  we  can  here 
afi'ord  to  enlarge.  By  the  visitor  from  Exmouth,  its  many 
curiosities  will  be  best  explored  on  the  plan  of  separating, 
rather  than  combining  them.  Less  than  one  hour  will  carry 
him  to  his  remotest  point  of  interest,  either  in  the  city  or 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Visitors  imbued  with  but  a  tinge 
of  antiquarianism  will  find  pleasant  employment  for  many 
days. 

Exeter  has  had  a  history  as  remarkable  as  that  of  any 
city  in  England.  The  proofs  of  its  occupation  by  the  Romans 
as  a  military  station  are  more  than  usually  conclusive,  and 
the  Roman  remains  which  have  been  discovered  from  time  to 
time,  are  very  numerous.  Its  primitive  inhabitants  made 
so  vigorous  a  stand  against  the  invading  Jutes  and  Angles 
as  to  retain,  for  a  while,  half  their  city,  and  make  of  it  a 
barrier  against  further  conquest  in  the  West.  Here,  too, 
were  fought  some  of  the  most  stubborn  battles  which  marked 
the  long  struggle  between  Saxon  and  Dane,  and  here  Wil- 
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liam  the  Norman  found  a  more  desperate  resistance  than  he 
had  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  England.  When,  after 
a  siege  of  eighteen  days,  William  virtually  completed  his 
conquest  by  winning  Exeter,  the  triumph  was  due  more  to 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  backed  by  the 
treachery  of  a  few  among  the  defenders,  than  to  fair  super- 
iority in  the  conflict.  Seventy  years  afterwards,  when  the 
burghers  had  already  laid  a  foundation  of  their  future 
mercantile  eminence,  they  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  another 
siege,  and  this  time  they  stood  out  for  three  months  against 
the  utmost  exertions  of  King  Stephen.  Baldwin  de  Redvers, 
second  Earl  of  Devonshire,  was  their  leader ;  and  on  him  for 
a  time  the  penalties  of  the  long  resistance  fell  more  heavily 
than  on  the  citizens  who  had  seconded  him  with  all  their 
might.  Thenceforward,  the  commercial  energy  of  the  men 
of  Exeter,  became  their  most  prominent  characteristic, 
but  with  that  they  combined  a  staunch  adherence  to  the 
Crown.  They  were  proud  of  the  Semper  fidelis''  of  their 
city  motto,  and  acted  up  to  it.  For  a  very  long  period 
traditions  of  ancient  loyalty  had  a  visible  influence  on  the 
fortune  and  doings  of  the  western  Capital,  and  on  the  state 
of  political  parties  within  it.  The  citizens  received  many 
marks  of  favour  from  successive  kings,  and  were  often 
honoured  by  royal  visits. 

Exeter  had  its  full  share  in  the  ordinary  calamities  of  fire 
and  pestilence,  but  during  the  wars  both  of  the  barons 
and  of  the  rival  Eoses,  it  suffered  less  by  the  sword 
than  did  many  other  towns.  Among  its  most  conspicuous 
domestic  events  in  mediaeval  days  were  the  building  of  the 
stone  bridge  over  the  Exe — nearly  of  the  length  and  of 
the  same  mason -work,  as  London  Bridge,  except  the 
housing  upon  it,"  *  says  a  local  document  of  1448 — and  a 

*  John  Phillingford,  Mayor  of  Exeter,  to  John  Stafford,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  quoted  by  Oliver,  Eistory  of  Exeter y  p.  60. 
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strange  and  sacrilegious  murder  in  or  close  to  the  Cathedral, 
of  its  precentor,  Walter  de  Lechelade,  in  1283.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  murder  are  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  some  clerical  affray.  Three  priests,  including  a 
vicar  of  Heavitree  and  a  vicar  of  Ottery  Saint  Mary,  were 
arraigned  for  it.  The  excitement  created  was  necessarily 
great,  and  led  (according  to  the  narrative  of  the  Exeter 
chronicler  John  Hooker,  by  whose  testimony  alone  anything 
was  known  of  the  incident  until  lately),  a  visit  from  King 
Edward  the  First,  some  two  years  afterwards,  that  he  might 
personally  search  into  the  facts.  All  the  persons  known  to 
have  been  indicted  were  acquitted.  And  the  mystery 
remained  so  dark  that  until  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Hardy  of 
several  episcopal  letters  about  it,  which  had  long  been  buried 
amongst  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  poor 
chronicler  came  at  length  to  lie  under  suspicion  of  having 
invented  a  fable. 

One  among  the  almost  innumerable  royal  visits  to  Exeter 
has  been  immortalized  by  an  instance  of  that  play  upon 
sound-resembling  words  in  which  Shakespeare  took  delight : 
**  When  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtesy  shewed  me  the  Castle, 
And  called  it  '  Roug-e-mont/ — at  which  name  I  started. 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
I  should  not  live  long*  after  I  saw  *  Richmond."* 

These  words  are  spoken  to  Buckingham  and  the  poet 
is  probably  a  little  ante-dating  Richard's  visit.  The  only 
one  mentioned  in  the  municipal  records  is  that  which  the 
fated  king  made  in  November,  1483,  just  after  Buckingham's 
execution.  Of  that  visit  the  details  are  minutely  described. 
Amongst  its  incidents  was  another  execution.  Richard 
whilst  at  Exeter,  ordered  the  beheading  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger ;  and  the  sentence  was  carried  out 
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either  within  Rougemont  itself,  or  in  the  High  Street  of 
Exeter.  Of  the  derivation  of  the  name  ^  Rougemont/  there 
are,  as  usual,  two  conflicting  accounts,  each  of  which  rests 
upon  an  old  tradition.  The  most  plausible  of  these  traces 
the  name  simply  from  the  colour  of  the  earth  on  which  the 
castle  stands.  Of  the  ascription  of  the  first  building  to  that 
untiring  castle-builder,  Julius  Caesar,  the  reader  may  form 
his  own  opinion.  Athelstans  castle  lasted  but  about 
seventy  years,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year 
1003.  The  annals  of  the  only  castle  really  known  to  his- 
tory, otherwise  than  by  name,  begin  soon  after  the  Norman 
conquest ;  although  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Domesday 
Survey ;  at  the  date  of  which  it  was  probably  still  in  course 
of  erection.  Thereafter  its  story  may  be  minutely  followed 
by  the  help  of  many  entries  on  Patent  Rolls,  Close  Rolls, 
and  Charter  Rolls,  as  well  as  by  several  incidents  recorded 
by  the  chroniclers.  The  first  castellan  was  Richard  de 
Brioniis,  sometimes  styled  Baron  of  Okehampton.  By  King 
Henry  the  Third  the  castellanship  was  annexed  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Cornwall.  The  castle  remains  have  been  barbarously 
treated  in  recent  times.  But,  even  before  the  civil  wars  of 
King  and  Parliament,  it  had,  we  are  told,  already  become  a 
ruinous  castle,  whose  gaping  chinks  and  aged  countenance 
presageth  a  downfall  ere  long."  This  is  Westcote's  descrip- 
tion, written  about  1628 — 1630.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
over-charged  for  verbal  effect.  Whoever  looks  at  the  strik- 
ing view  of  Exeter,  which  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
Travels  in  England  of  Cosmo  the  Third,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  will  see  that  forty  years  after  Westcote's  time, 
more  was  still  left  of  the  ancient  building  than  from  his 
account  readers  would  be  led  to  infer  had  existed  in  1630. 

The  functionaries  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  must  share 
with  certain  county  functionaries,  acting  under  a  grant  of 
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Queen  Anne,  whatever  blame  may  be  thought  to  attach  to 
acts  which  had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  destructive  work 
of  time,  instead  of  retarding  it.  For  by  Queen  Anne  the 
site  of  the  castle,  with  the  appurtenant  lands  and  buildings, 
was  granted  on  lease  to  Trustees,  ''for  the  benefit  of  the 
County  of  Devon."*  A  shire-hall  was  built.  No  share  of 
attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  preservation  of 
any  of  the  remains,  however  consistent  that  might  have 
been  with  the  purpose  of  the  trust.  A  certain  John  Fortescue 
was  permitted  to  turn  the  castle  gateway  into  ''a  pleasure 
house,"  for  his  private  behoof.  Other  leaseholders  under 
the  Duchy  were  permitted,  in  like  manner,  to  convert  other 
parts  of  the  castle  and  its  precincts  into  dwelling-houses, 
private  gardens,  and  vineyards.  It  has  been  recorded  that 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  and  particularly  Mr.  John  Patch, 
a  surgeon  of  Exeter,  ''tastefully  profited  by  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  in  forming  walks  and  plantations."  Mr. 
Patch  was  successively  followed  in  the  ownership  of  Kouge- 
mont  Lodge  by  Mr.  Edmund  Granger,  and  by  Mr.  R.  Sum- 
mers Gard,  M.P.  for  Exeter.  Had  the  Duchy  officers  and 
the  County  trustees  followed  the  example  set  by  the 
Chamber  of  Exeter  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  the  city 
might  now  have  possessed  one  of  the  noblest  public  walks 
in  England,  and  might  also  have  preserved,  at  small  cost, 
some  considerable  remains  of  the  old  castle  itself,  and  yet 
have  had  an  ample  shire-hall  into  the  bargain. 

The  sloping  bank  beneath  the  castle  wall,  called  Northern- 
hay  has  long  belonged  not  to  the  Duchy,  but  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. In  Tudor  times  the  Chamber  granted  it  on  lease ; 
but  with  special  provision, — as,  for  example,  in  a  lease  made 
in  October  1560 — that  "every  man  shall  have  free  liberty, 
as  in  times  past,  for  walking  and  recreation  on  Northernhay." 


*  Journal  of  the  British  Archaological  Association,  vol,  xviii.  p.  86,  seqq. 
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When  these  leases  had  expired,  the  Chamber  of  1612 
determined  to  level  part  of  the  castle  banks;  to  form 
improved  walks,  and  furnish  them  with  seats.  Their  suc- 
cessors, in  the  civil  war  period,  felled  the  noble  elms  which 
till  then  had  sheltered  the  walks ;  but  after  the  Restoration, 
new  plantations  were  made.  When  Defoe  made  his 
western  tour,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
or  very  early  in  that  of  her  successor,  he  was  hugely  pleased 
with  Northernhay — which  then  commanded  views  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  present  day, — and  calls  it  a  *'very 
beautiful  terrace-walk  extending  round  one  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  not  inferior  perhaps  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
England."  Northernhay  is  still  one  of  the  pleasantest  pro- 
menades about  Exeter,  but  its  limits  are  very  scanty ;  and 
the  only  terrace-walk  which  affords  anything  deserving  to 
be  called  a  prospect  is  that  within  the  private  grounds  of 
Rougemont  Lodge.  On  Northernhay,  the  archaeologist  may 
still  get  a  glimpse  of  the  connection  of  the  old  castle  wall 
with  the  city  wall.  The  foundation  of  the  former  has  been 
thought  to  be  Roman  work. 

Under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  reigns,  Exeter  so  extended 
its  commerce  that  at  length  it  became  not  less  conspicuous 
as  a  great  woollen-mart  and,  by  means  of  the  Topsham 
canal,  a  seaport,  than  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  western 
nobility  and  gentry.  Its  growing  trade  had,  however,  to 
Struggle  hard  and  long  with  a  fierce  foe.  Turkish  as  well 
as  Spanish  pirates  made  occasional  inroads  upon  English 
commerce,in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  in  those  days  both 
sorts  were  handsomely  and  speedily  repaid.  Under  Eliza- 
beth's Stuart  successors,  the  Turks  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  English  Channel  in  fleets  of  fifteen  sail  or  so.* 
•  Roberts,  History  of  the  Southern  Coasts  p.  96. 
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English  seamen  were  carried  into  Mahometan  slavery  in  such 
numbers,  that  in  many  western  and  south-western  parishes 
prescripts  were  addressed  to  the  constables  directing  them 
to  make  returns  of  missing  mariners,*  and  sermons  were 
preached  to  exort  the  parishioners  to  make  liberal  contribu- 
tions for  their  redemption  from  Algerian  or  Tunisian  cap- 
tivity. Occasionally,  a  scoundrel  Englishman  turned  pirate 
too,  and  emulated  the  Barbary  corsairs  in  many  of  their 
atrocities.  In  April,  1631,  the  merchants  of  Exeter  peti- 
tioned the  Privy  Council  to  take  measures  for  fitting  out  a 
defensive  fleet.  ''Our  harbour,"  they  said,  ''is  a  barred  place, 
and  unable  to  resist  the  pirates  who  haunt  the  western  parts. 
.  .  .  Captain  Downes  has  lately  captured  several  vessels,  and 
his  strength  is  likely  to  increase ;  he  having  on  board  his 
ship  many  desparate  persons."  They  go  on  to  add,  that  on 
previous  like  occasions,  commissions  had  been  granted  to  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Exeter  "to  set  forth  ships  in  war- 
like manner,"  and  pray  that  such  a  commission  should  then 
issue  ;  and  that  the  merchants  along  the  coast,  from  South- 
ampton to  the  Land's  End,  should  be  summoned  to  bear 
their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  outfit."t  In  1631,  no  suffici- 
cent  means  of  defence  were  taken,  or  were  likely  to  be  taken. 
The  mischief  grew.  Five  years  later,  (July,  1636),  reports 
went  to  London  of  a  series  of  captures  made  on  the  English 
coasts.  Four  ships  of  Topsham  were  taken  or  destroyed  in 
quick  succession,  and  most  of  the  crews  carried  into  slavery. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  ship  was  taken  by  Turkish  pirates  within 
three  leagues  of  Dartmouth.  In  this  one  capture  the  merch- 
ants of  Exeter,  it  was  said,  sustained  a  loss  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  its  crew. 

*  Minutes  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Devon  ;  quoted  by  Oliver, 
as  above,  p.  129. 

f  Domestic  Correspondence,  Charles  I»,  vol.  189,  §  84.--(Rolls  House) 
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At  length,  English  merchants  began  to  lose  heart  for  foreign 
trade,  and  English  seamen  began  to  have  a  certain  dread  of 
the  sea.  Blake  and  Cromwell  had  to  step  in,  before  the 
mischief  could  be  dealt  with  thoroughly.  After  that,  trade 
in  the  west  of  England  throve  again  fast ;  and  the  more 
conspicuous  traders  were  the  clothiers.  Exeter  became  the 
chief  mart  of  the  woollen  manufacture ;  especially  for  fubrics 
known  as  *  serges'  and  'perpetuanas.'  A  communication  to 
a  commercial  periodical  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  called  The 
British  Merchant,  contains  some  curious  little  particulars 
of  Exeter  trade,  furnished  by  the  clothiers  themselves  : — 

**You  must  understand,"  they  say  to  the  editor,  ^Hhat 
tl^ere  are  four  sorts  of  serges  made  amongst  us  that  are 
principally  sold.  The  first  is  a  small  sort  of  goods  that  con- 
tains about  nineteen  yards  in  a  piece,  and  are  sold  at  l^s. 

to  205.  ^d.  per  piece   The  very  best  of  all  hold  about 

twenty-two  and  a  half  yards  to  twenty-three  yards  in 

a  piece,  and  are  sold  at  36^.  per  piece   There  are 

great  quantities  shipped  off  from  our  port,  but  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  the  sort  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six 
shillings,  than  of  all  the  other  three  sorts  put  together." 
*'We  have  a  gTeat  many  sorts  of  perpets.,"  they  add,  "and 
some  made  of  very  ordinary  wool.  The  best  are  made  in 
two  of  our  chief  manufacturing  towns — that  is,  Crediton 
and  Sandford.  The  best  Creditons  are  now  worth  about 
twenty-six  shillings  a  piece,  and  hold  fifteen  pounds  weight. 
The  best  Sandfords  are  now  worth  about  twenty-nme  shil- 
lings and  threepence,  and  weigh  about  sixteen  pounds  and 
a  half,  one  with  another."  A  year  or  two  after  the  issue  of 
this  anticipation  of  our  modern  ''Prices  Current,"  Defoe 
came  down  to  look  at  Exeter,  and  to  search  into  the  condi- 
tion of  its  trade.  Exeter,  he  says,  unites  ''two  things  which 
we  seldom  find  united  in  the  same  town.  It  is  full  of  gentry 
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and  good  company,  and  yet  full  of  trade  and  manufactures 
also.  The  serge  market,  held  here  every  week,  is  well  worth 
a  strangers  seeing.  Next  to  the  brigg  market  at  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire  ;  it  is  the  greatest  in  England.  The  people  assure 
me  that  at  this  market  is  generally  sold  from  sixty  thousand 
to  seventy,  eighty,  and  sometimes  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  value  in  serges,  in  a  week.  "Exeter,"  he  continues, 
drives  a  very  great  correspondence  with  Holland,  as  also 
to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  shipping  off  vast  quantities 
of  its  woollen  manufactures,  especially  to  Holland;  the 
Dutch  giving  very  large  commissions  here  for  the  buying  of 
serges,  perpetuanas,  and  such  goods,  which  are  made  not 
only  in  and  about  Exeter,  but  at  Crediton,  Honiton,  Col- 
lumpton,  St.  Mary  Autry  [OtterySt.Mary],  Newton  Bushell, 
Ashburton ;  and  especially  at  Tiverton,  CoUumpton,  Bamp- 
ton,  and  all  the  north-east  part  of  the  county ;  which  part 
of  the  county  is,  it  may  be  said,  fully  employed  ;  the  people 
made  rich,  and  the  poor  (that  are  properly  so  called)  well 
subsisted  and  employed  by  it."  These  fabrics  go  out,  he 
adds,  "in  whole  fleets."*  Had  Defoe  known  that  the  first 
man  who  gave  really  an  effectual  start  to  woollen  manufac- 
tures in  Exeter  and  its  district,  was  an  Italian  exile,  Antonio 
Bonvisi,  who  came  thither  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  launched  another  pointed 
sentence  or  two  at  our  then  almost  national  jealousies  of 
all  but  "true-born  Englishmen."  In  truth,  however,  there 
is  little  pecularity  in  the  fact.  The  history  of  the  rise  of  our 
manufactures  is,  in  large  measure,  a  history  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  foreigners  into  England.  What  an  Italian  had 
greatly  promoted  at  Exeter  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Dutch- 
men and  Flemings,  fleeing  from  religious  persecutions,  had 
largely  helped  to  develope  there  in  the  sixteenth.  Woollens 

•  Tour  throufjh  Great  Britain^  (7th  edition),  vol.  i.  pp.  374,  seqq. 
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had  become,  at  length,  so  much  the  staple  of  Exeter,  that 
it  was  estimated  (at  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second),  that  four  inhabitants  out  of  every  five  were  con- 
nected, in  one  way  or  other,  with  cloth  producing  or  with 
cloth  selling.  Changes  abroad  have  worked  together  with 
changes  at  home  to  transfer  the  bulk  of  the  woollen  industry 
to  the  north,  instead  of  the  west,  of  England.  But  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  visitor  to  Exeter  will  meet  with 
a  good  many  tokens  of  the  old  staple.  New  branches 
of  trade  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  diminished 
traffic  in  the  woollens.  Churches  and  charities,  amongst 
other  things,  still  testify  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  thriving 
clothiers  of  a  byegone  da^. 

Several  memorials  of  the  trading  eminence  of  Exeter  are 
to  be  seen,  too,  in  its  Guildhall,  the  quasi-Italian  decora- 
tions of  which,  thrusting  themselves  prominently  out  into 
the  High  Street  soon  arrest  attention.  The  structure 
within  is  very  much  better  than  the  facade  without.  The 
body  of  the  building  dates  from  the  year  1466;  the  fore 
part  only  from  1593,  or  there  about.  But  the  existence  of 
a  Guildhall  on  this  site  can  be  traced  back,  at  latest, 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  A  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
George  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  appear  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Guildhall  until  the  year  last  named,  but  it 
ceased  to  be  used  for  worship  at  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  Chantries,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  Guild- 
hall contains  an  extensive  series  of  portraits.  Most  of 
these  represent  local  worthies.  Among  them  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  John  Hooker,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the 
long  list  of  the  municipal  functionaries  of  Exeter,  to  whose 
antiquarian  collections  these  pages  have,  like  those  of  a 
good  many  books  of  much  more  importance,  been  often  and 
largely  indebted.    The  series  also  includes  an  excellent 
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portrait  of  general  Monk,  painted  by  Lely ;  and  another  by 
the  same  painter  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  daughter 
of  King  Charles  the  First.  This  portrait  was  the  gift  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  series  of  heraldic  decorations 
which  extends  on  all  sides  of  the  Guildhall  supplies,  in  its 
way,  many  evidences  of  the  connection  which  anciently 
subsisted  between  several  of  the  historical  families  of 
Devonshire  and  the  corporation  of  Exeter.  In  the  Guild- 
hall are  also  kept  the  swords — much  transformed  it  is  said, 
by  numerous  and  one  would  think  somewhat  needless 
repairs — of  Edward  the  Fourth  and  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
each  of  whom  took  the  same  method,  when  visiting  the  city, 
of  marking  his  gratitude  for  the  faithful  adherence  of 
Exeter  in  days  of  trouble. 

Both  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Exeter  and  its  Guildhall 
help  each  in  its  measure  to  recal  and  to  vivify  the  local 
history.  The  mere  position  of  the  former,  with  the  infer- 
ences which  there  suggest  themselves  from  such  glimpses  as 
are  yet  to  be  had  of  what  lies  around  the  castle  hill,  tell  to 
the  eye  something  of  the  story  of  the  town.  But  the 
Cathedral  tells  a  story  morT  instructive  still,  and  one  that 
has  not  a  few  curious  and  impressive  episodes. 

The  main  structure,  as  it  is  now  seen,  is  chiefly  the  work 
of  five  prelates,  but  the  work  was  spread  over  a  period  of 
nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy  years.  Thomas  Brantyng- 
liam,  who  completed  the  cloisters  and  the  western  front, 
was  fifteenth  successor  of  William  de  Warelwast  who  built 
the  Norman  towers,  so  impressive  from  their  aspect  of  rude 
antiquity,  even  apart  from  the  striking  peculiarity  of  their 
being  (now)  at  once  towers  and  transepts.  The  Norman 
cathedral,  begun  about  the  year  1110,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  substantially  completed,  on  its  original  plan,  towards 
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the  close  of  the  same  century.  It  had  suffered  greatly  both 
from  pillage  and  from  fire  when  Exeter  was  besieged  by 
King  Stephen  in  1136,  but  soon  afterwards  the  injured 
portions  were  restored,  and  the  structure,  much,  it  is 
thought,  as  Warelwast  had  designed  it,  was  proceeded  with. 
Walter  Bronescombe,  who  filled  the  see  of  Exeter  from  the 
year  1258  until  1280,  began,  soon  after  his  consecration, 
some  enlargements  of  the  cathedral,  which  his  successor, 
Peter  Quivil,  carried  on  upon  so  extensive  a  plan,  and  with 
so  much  judgment  and  foresight,  that,  although  he  was 
bishop  during  only  eleven  years,  those  who  have  most 
minutely  traced  the  history  of  the  cathedral,  regard  him  as 
virtually  its  rebuilder.  He  expended,  during  his  brief  epis- 
copate, a  large  sum  of  money,  and  with  results  which  stirred 
his  successors  to  like  exertions.  Bishop  Quivil  converted 
Warelwast's  towers  into  transepts,  and  began  to  construct 
both  choir  and  and  nave  as  they  now  exist.  His  successor, 
Walter  Staple  ton,  eminent  both  as  bishop  and  as  statesman, 
was  actively  continuing  the  work  at  the  time  of  his  murder 
in  London,  in  October,  1326.  He  had  nearly  completed 
the  choir,  and  had  brought  painted  glass  from  Normandy, 
for  its  windows.  His  immediate  successor  filled  the  see  for 
only  six  months.  Then  came  the  munificent  founder  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  John  de  Grandisson. 
By  him  the  nave  was  completed  ;  and  the  richly  sculptured 
*  screen'  of  the  western  front,  with  its  almost  innumerable 
figures  of  saints,  kings,  and  prelates,  was  carried  far  towards 
completion.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the  very  curious  organ 
screen,  which  separates  nave  from  choir.  What,  at  his  death 
in  1369,  yet  remained  to  be  done  to  carry  out  Bishop  Quivil's 
plan,  and  his  own  improvements  thereon,  was  effected  by  his 
next  successor,  Thomas  Brantyngham. 

The  next  events  that  are  prominent  in  the  history  of 
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Exeter  Cathedral  are  incidents  of  popular  violence  and  of 
desecration,  such  as  were  too  commonly  permitted  to  disgrace 
the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  no 
less  inevitable  struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  in  the 
seventeenth.  At  both  periods,  Exeter  suffered  severely. 
The  so-called  "visitors"  of  the  Cathedral  churches  set 
examples  of  ignorant  fanaticism  which  Parliamentarian 
troopers  had  but  a  little  to  improve  upon,  in  order  to  run 
their  fullest  riot.  By  the  latter,  this  cathedral  was  first 
pillaged,  and  then  divided  for  their  hortatory  purposes, 
into  *East  Peters'  and  'West  Peter's*.  Reformers  of  an 
extremely  rude  pattern  taught  from  the  chairs  of  Coverdale 
and  of  Hall.  Doubtless,  some  of  the  auditory  would  be 
carried  back,  in  memory,  to  the  days  when  the  excesses  of 
Ritualists  prepared  the  way  for  the  excesses  of  Puritans. 
They  would  remember  how,  and  why,  it  was  that  Hall  was 
persecuted  by  slanderers,  until  he  began  to  think  it  lay  in 
the  path  of  his  duty  to  resign  both  the  see  he  had  governed 
with  so  much  labour  and  piety,  and  his  episcopal  function 
altogether.* 

Many  of  the  monuments — once  so  numerous  as  almost  to 
render  this  cathedral  a  sort  of  epitome  of  Devonshire 
history — ^suffered  irreparable  injuries.    Some  were  entirely 

•  "  I  entered  upon  that  place,  not  without  much  prejudice  and  suspicion 
on  some  hands ;  for  some  that  sat  at  the  stern  of  the  Church  had  me  in 
jealousy  for  too  much  favour  of  Puritanism.  I  soon  had  intelligence  who 
were  set  over  me  for  espials.    My  ways  were  curiously  observed  and 

scanned  The  billows  were  so  high  that  I  was  several  times  upon 

my  knee  to  his  Majesty  to  answer  these  great  criminations ;  and  I 

plainly  told  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbuy,  that  rather  than  I  would 
be  obnoxious  to  those  slanderous  tongues  of  his  misinformers,  I  would 
cast  up  my  rochet."— Hall,  Observations  of  some  Specialties  of  Divine 
Providence y  ^27. 
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destroyed.  But  the  monuments  suffered  less  than  did  the 
painted  windows,  which  almost  everywhere  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  with  special  hatred.  The  beautiful  'Bishop's 
throne,'  formed  of  black  oak  most  richly  carved,  escaped  by 
a  timely  removal  and  concealment.  The  work  is  of  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  organ  screen  (1330-40?) 
contains  thirteen  most  curious  representations  of  biblical 
subjects,  of  which  six  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  seven  from  the  New  Testament.  They  are  painted 
in  oil  upon  the  stone.  The  curious  old  clock,  in  the 
transept — which  is  at  once  a  time-piece  and  a  monument 
of  fourteenth-century  astronomy — is  supposed  to  be  the 
gift  of  the  same  bishop  (John  Bothe  or  Booth,)  who  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  the  episcopal  throne.  The 
eastern  window  of  the  choir  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  Early 
Perpendicular  work  as  the  great  western  window  of  the 
nave,  with  its  flowing  tracery,  is  of  Decorated.  There  are 
indeed,  few  cathedrals  in  England  which  possess  so  many 
fine  windows  as  does  Exeter.  And  this  is  one  of  the  causes 
why  the  first  impression  of  the  interior  on  the  stranger,  is 
usually  so  powerful.  Beautiful  as  is  the  western  front,  it 
does  not  quite  prepare  the  mind  for  the  beauty  of  the  inte- 
rior. If  the  cathedral  be  entered  from  any  other  point,  the 
contrast  between. the  outer  and  the  inner  view  is  apt  to  be 
felt  strongly.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  among  the 
details  have  been  enumerated  already  The  ancient  fresco- 
painting  of  the  Resurrection  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention. 
It  was  first  discovered  in  1852,  and  has  lately  been  litho- 
graphed. 

The  most  interesting  amongst  the  older  tombs  which 
escaped  serious  injury  in  the  iconoclastic  times,  are  those  of 
Bishops  Bronescombe  (f  1280),  Stapleton  (t  1326),  and  Staf- 
ford (f  1419).    The.  monument  pointed  out  as  that  of  the 
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founder,  Bishop  William  de  Warelwast,  is  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity.  Bishop  Stapleton  s  monument  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir  ;  Bishop  Stafford's  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Lady  Chapel.  The  epitaph,  now  defaced,  is  of  that 
jingling  character  which  was  once  almost  as  common  in 
cathedrals  as,  with  a  difference,  it  still  is  in  village  church- 
yards.   It  characterizes  the  bishop  as 

Quondam  profundus  Leg^um  Doctor  reputatus  ; 
Verbis  facundus,  comitum  de  stirpe  creatus ; 

and  so  on.  Bishop  Bronescombe  s  tomb  stands  between  the 
Lady  Chapel  and  his  own  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Gabriel, 
it  is  finely  sculptured,  and  has  a  long  commemorative 
epitaph.  The  rebailder  of  the  cathedral.  Bishop  Quivil,  has 
no  monument.  But  his  gravestone  is  traceable  on  the 
floor  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  In  the  year  1687,  a  Dr.  Vilvaine 
converted  this  Lady  Chapel  into  a  library,  and  the  Chapter 
allowed  the  books  to  remain  there  for  a  long  period.  They 
are  now  kept  in  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  collection  is 
one  of  remarkable  interest.  But  the  spirit  which,  tempo- 
rarily, controls  its  management  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  spirit 
of  liberality.  Generally,  the  cathedral  libraries  throughout 
England,  although  they  are  truly  and  rightfully  regarded 
as  corporate  property — not  public  property — are  for  all 
literary  purposes  made  generously  accessible.  The  humblest 
labourer  in  the  literary  field  might  now  make  a  tour  of 
the  cathedral  libraries  from  Durham  to  Chichester,  and 
from  Norwich  to  St.  Davids,  and  he  would  find  almost 
universally,  that  they  are  open  (under  wise  regulation,  of 
course),  in  a  way  that  is  not  more  consonant  with  the 
natural  impulses  of  the  love  of  learning,  than  it  is  with  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Church.  He  would  rarely  meet  with 
an  exception,  but  Exeter  would  offer  one.  The  circumstance 
is  the  more  noticeable  because  the  chapter  library  of  Exeter, 
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though  less  extensive  than  many  other  cathedral  libraries 
now  are,  possesses  both  printed  books  and  manuscripts 
which  unite  points  of  curiosity  with  intrinsic  value — an 
excellent  reason  for  careful  preservation,  but  no  reason  at 
all  for  the  absence  of  a  stated  time  of  access,  under  fixed 
rules,  as  elsewhere.  Permission,  by  way  of  special  and  per- 
sonal favour,  does  not  meet  the  case. 

The  Chapter  House  is  oblong  in  form ;  was  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  has  good  windows,  and  a  good  roof  of 
oak.  Among  the  many  notable  persons  who  are  known  to 
have  been  buried  in  some  part  of  the  cathedral,  but  of 
whom  no  monument  or  inscription  is  now  discoverable,  is 
Hooker  the  antiquary, — himself  so  unwearied  in  efforts  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  worthies  of  old  time.  In  this 
cathedral  he  long  laboured,  like '  Old  Mortality,'  in  restoring 
defaced  epitaphs. 

Exeter  with  its  suburbs,  possess  more  than  twenty  parish 
churches,  and  of  these  more  than  half  will  repay  an  arch- 
aeological visit,  on  some  account  or  other.  Among  the  more 
notable  is  that  (1)  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  Cathedral  Close.  The 
first  church  on  this  site  was  older  than  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, but  no  remnant  of  that  primal  structure  can  now  be 
identified.  The  fine  western  window  of  the  existing  church 
is  of  the  *  Perpendicular'  period,  and  was  the  gift  of  Bishop 
Lacy.  The  patron  saint  is  the  Martin  who  was  Bishop  of 
Tours,  in  the  fourth  century.  (2)  St.  Stephen's  Church,  in 
the  High  Street,  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  church 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  which  appears  to  have  sur- 
vived until  1658.  The  Corporation  of  Exeter  then  sold  it 
by  auction,  for  the  sum  of  230/.  The  purchaser  did  not 
completely  destroy  the  ancient  crypt — probably  of  such 
solid  work,  and  so  unlike  in  the  handicraft  to  much  of 
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nineteenth  century  building,  that  it  was  found  scarcely 
destructible.  A  new  church  was  built  on  the  same  site, 
soon  after  the  Restoration.  On  making  some  alterations 
in  this  church  in  1826,  and  digging  deep  at  one  corner, 
the  workmen  came  upon  some  masonry.  Presently,  two 
Saxon  columns  of  the  crypt  made  their  appearance.  They 
were  about  five  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  nearly  four  feet 
distant  from  each  other  ;  and  in  perfect  preservation.  One 
was  enriched  with  scroll-work;  the  other  had  a  cornice 
ornamented  with  dentils."*  (3)  The  church  of  St.  Mary 
Arches,  has  an  antique  nave,  and  some  monuments; 
among  them  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Andrew, 
who  was  mayor  of  Exeter  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh.  (4)  The  church  of  St.  Mary  Major  is,  like  Saint 
Martin's,  situate  in  the  Cathedral  Close  ;  has  an  old  tower, 
and  a  curious  screen.  (5)  There  also  is  St.  Petrock's  church, 
where  a  series  of  churchwardens'  accounts  is  preserved  which 
extends  over  nearly  four  centuries.  They  include  an  inven- 
tory of  sacramental  plate  made  in  the  year  1485,t  when 
the  church  possessed  three  hundred  ounces.  Some  of  the 
present  sacramental  vessels  are  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
(6)  St.  Mary,  Steps,  in  West  Street,  has  a  sixteenth-century 
clock,  with  figures,  of  which  the  central  one  is  said  to  repre- 
sent King  Henry  the  Eighth.  This  seems  to  be  its  only 
curiosity.  (7)  The  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  High  Street, 
is  nearly  opposite  St.  Stephen  s.  It  was  originally  dependent 
upon  the  monastry  of  St.  Mary  de  Valle,  in  Normandy,  and 
afterwards  upon  Merton  Abbey,  in  Surrey ;  but  the  com- 
munity at  Merton  surrendered  their  right  of  patronage  to 
Bishop  Quivil,  for  an  annuity.  It  has  a  screen  and  altar- 
piece  of  some  interest.  The  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  is  seen  in  a  niche  of  the  porch,  was  removed  from  a 
•  Oliver,  History  of  Exeter ^  p.  157.        f  ^**^'*  P*  l^^* 
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neighbouring  conduit,  built  in  1590.  (8)  AUhallow's,  in 
Goldsmith  Street,  was  another  of  the  churches  of  Exeter 
which  were  doomed  to  demolition  in  Commonwealth  times. 
It  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the  same  worthy  citizen 
who  preserved  the  Lady-chapel  of  the  Cathedral,  by  turning 
it  into  a  library.  Dr.  Robert  Vilvaine.  Eventually,  it  became 
so  dilapidated,  that  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present 
century  divine  service  in  it  was  wholly  discontinued.  Its 
restoration  was  at  length  effected,  mainly  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Worthy.  The  still  more  ancient  church 
of  AUhallow's  'on  the  Walls,'  suffered  severely  from  its 
exposed  situation  during  the  many  sieges  of  Exeter,  and 
for  a  very  long  period  was  a  mere  ruin.*  Part  of  its  crypt 
still  remains  beneath  the  street  pavement,  f  It  was  not 
replaced  by  a  new  parish  church  until  1845,  when  the  pre- 
sent handsome  *  Perpendicular'  structure  was  built,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Hayward.  The  choice  of  the  site  was  a 
strange  one.  The  new  church  stands  in  '  Old  Bartholomew 
Burial  Ground,'  which  for  two  centuries  had  been  a  chief 
place  of  interment  for  the  growing  city. 

Among  the  numerous  buildings  not  heretofore  mentioned, 
which,  on  one  account  or  other,  deserve  a  visit,  are  the 
Free  Grammar  School^  in  the  High  Street,  which  occupies 
part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hospital  of  St.  John ;  the 
Workhouse,  which  possesses  both  in  its  board-room  and  its 
chapel  several  portraits  of  local  worthies ;  and  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Institution,  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  founded  in 
'  <^ociety  has  a  considerable  library,  and  some 
IS  of  natural  history  which  are  specially  illus- 

of  Exeter,  p.  160. 
e  British  Archeeological  Association,  vol.  zviii.  pp.  82, 
~  ^ .  ler  notices  of  the  Exeter  Chnrches  will  be  found. 
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trative  of  the  county.  The  few  specimens  of  old  domestic 
architecture  in  the  Exeter  streets  are  fast  diminishing — here 
as  elsewhere — but  some  yet  remain.  The  statue  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  which  is  seen  in  the  High  Street,  was 
removed  from  the  outer  side  of  the  old  'East  Gate,'  in  1784. 
That  gate  had  been  rebuilt,  after  the  siege  of  Exeter  by 
the  insurrectionary  forces  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  The  stone 
at  the  corner  of  Gandy  Street,  was  removed  from  the  old 
Exe  Bridge.  It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  ruins  of  which  are  known 
to  have  been  worked,  by  way  of  quarry,  at  the  building  of 
the  bridge.  A  house  in  the  same  street,  known  as  *  Mallock's 
House,'  belonged  anciently  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
where  arms  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  room  there,  impaled  with 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  City  of  Exeter.  They 
received  a  new  Charter  from  Elizabeth  at  the  beginning  of 
her  reign. 

Hardly  any  incident  in  the  recent  history  of  Exeter 
is  of  more  interest,  than  is  the  raising  of  a  liberal 
subscription  for  the  presentation  to  distant  Brixham  of  a 
'City  of  Exeter  Life-boat,'  constructed  with  all  known  im- 
provements and  appliances.  The  terrible  scenes  of  January, 
1866,  gave  proofs  of  the  special  appropriateness  of  such  a 
gift  to  Brixham,  in  a  way  that,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
will  not  soon  pass  from  memory.  The  same  wild  night  in 
which  the  few  survivors  of  'The  London  were  fighting  at 
once  with  tempest  and  with  famine,  whilst  steering  their 
frail  boat  towards  Brest,  witnessed  the  dashing  of  ship  after 
ship  on  the  rocks  near  to  Brixham,  and  the  grinding 
together,  against  the  sea-wall  of  Brixham  pier,  of  eisrht 
square-rigged  vessels  and  two  or  three  fishing  sloops, 
mingled  in  one  confused  wreck.    In  that  single  night,  forty 
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vessels  were  lost  in  Torbay  alone.  Exeter  testified  its  sym- 
pathy in  the  practical  way  of  collecting  a  subscription  for 
life-boats,  towards  whieh  the  individual  gifts  ranged  from 
three  hundred  pounds  to  the  widow's  mite. 

The  vicissitudes  of  trade  are  sometimes  quite  as  strange 
as  are  the  vicissitudes  of  families ;  often  they  are  not  less 
curiously  affected  by  infusions  of  foreign  blood.  An  inci- 
dental illustration  or  two  has  been  given  already  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  the  rapid  growth  of  the  manufacture 
of  serges  in  the  towns  and  villages  around  it,  raised  the 
commerce  of  Exeter.  But  the  earliest  seat  of  this  serge 
manufacture  was  at  Honiton,  and  it  began  by  the  industry 
of  foreign  exiles  who  camiC  thither  in  Plantagenet  times. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  other  refugees  came  in  larger 
numbers,  and  chiefly  from  Flanders.  These  brought  with 
them  a  more  delicate  and  a  more  profitable  industry.  They 
introduced  into  this  district  the  beautiful  fabric  variously 
known  as  ^Bone  Lace,'  ^Pillow  Lace,'  and  'Honiton  Point 
Lace,'  of  which  the  finest  sorts  were  made  of  what  used  to 
be  known  as  'Antwerp  Thread,'  the  finest  of  which  is  said  to 
have  reached  as  much  as  70/.  in  value,  for  the  pound  weight. 
Before  the  introduction  of  'bobbin  net'  machinery  checked 
the  Honiton  manufacture,  the  traders  engaged  in  it  em- 
ployed more  than  2,500  women  and  children,  working  in 
their  own  homes ;  partly  in  the  town  itself  and  partly  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Home  industry,  as  usual,  was  un- 
able to  maintain  the  fight  with  factory  industry,  otherwise 
than  on  a  very  diminished  scale.  The  lace  manufacture, 
like  the  serge  manufacture,  has  transferred  itself  in  large 
measure  to  distant  counties.  The  special  beauty  of  the 
finer  sort  of  hand-made  lace  must,  however,  long  retain  for 
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it  its  position  as  an  *'art  of  luxury/'  And  the  tourist  will 
see  that  there  are  still  customers  enough,  even  for  inferior 
sorts,  to  keep  many  Devonshire  cottagers  busily  employed 
after  the  old  fashion ;  but  their  earnings  are  very  slender 
and  precarious. 
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Flora  of  the  Exmouth  District,  and  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Coast. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  botanical  pursuits,  will  find  this 
locality  highly  interesting.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  station 
afforded  by  our  geographical  position,  an  unusually  h\rge 
number  of  species  may  be  found  in  a  limited  area.  Within 
three  miles  of  the  town  we  have  high  hills  crowded  by  bleak 
and  desolate  moorlands ;  these  are  flanked  by  undulating 
slopes  which  end  in  deep  and  sheltered  valleys.  Within 
the  same  distance  we  have  woods,  corn  fields,  meadows, 
heaths,  freshwater  rivers,  their  tidal  estuaries,  and  the  sea 
shore.  This  great  variety  of  station,  added  to  a  diversity  of 
soil,  gives  rise  to  a  local  flora  remarkably  rich  in  number  of 
species.  The  high  moorlands  on  the  summit  of  our  hills, 
produce  the  plants  common  to  such  localities.  The  magni- 
ficent wood,  on  the  slopes,  or  in  the  valley,  harbour  most  of 
those  found  in  such  spots  in  the  south  of  England.  The 
fields  and  meadows  furnish  a  rich  assemblage  of  their  pecu- 
liar species  ;  whilst  the  sandy  and  rocky  shores  supply  all 
the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  plants  that  grow  on 
the  British  coast.  A  saunter  along  the  sand  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  town,  will  furnish  the  visitor  with  the  eryngium 
maritimuniy  the  convolmlus  soldonella,  and  many  other  of 
those  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  sea  side,  which  are  the 
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first  souglit  and  the  most  welcome.  It  would  greatly  exceed 
our  limits,  to  admit  a  list  of  all  tlie  species  that  contribute 
to  make  up  our  local  flora.  Such  only  will  be  mentioned 
as  possess  some  degree  or  other  of  rarity,  either  in  England 
generally,  or  in  the  south-west  portion  of  it  in  particular. 

The  f'^llowing  have  all  been  found  by  botanists  in  the 
spots  indicited. 

Achillea  jK>^(^rmzV^«...Budleigh  Salterton. 
Acorus  calamus  ..Canal  of  Exeter. 
Adoxa  moschatellina . .  .Lympstone. 
Anagallis  tenella  -  *  .Bogs  on  Woodbury  HilL 
Anthyllis  rulneraria -^^GliSs,  Exmouth. 
Aster  ^rzpo/^z^m... Embankment,  Exmouth. 
Aspidium  spinulosum...\n  damp  places. 

Jiicr-mas.,. In  woods  and  shady  banks. 
„       oreopter{s...ln  boggy  places,  near  Hayes  Wood. 
Asplenium  filix-fwmi7ia..Aiv  damp  places. 

7^itta  muraria... On  old  walls. 

trickomanes... On  rocks  and  walls. 

marinum  ..Lympstone  and  Budleigh  Salterton. 
A friplea:  port ulacoides.,. Mouth  of  the  Otter* 
Bartsia  xiscosa  -  Warren. 
Blechnum  boreale-^ln  damp  hedges. 
Cakile  maritima  ..Dawlish  Warren. 
Cardaus  marcanus..'B\xA\(A^  Salterton. 

,,  Dawlish  Warren,  and  in  the  Cliff  pastures. 

Car  ex  ^^^^?z5a...Starcross  marshes. 

pseudo  ^2/;?^r^«5...Powderham  marshes. 
Centaurea  calcetrapa  ..'^^seai  the  Lime  Kihis,  Exmouth. 
Convolmdus  solda?iella...On  the  sandy  downs,  Exmouth. 
Corydilis  clav{culata...¥jx\Yel\. 
Cotyledon  umbilicus-.  \n  the  liedgcs. 
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Cuscuta  epithymum,^. On  the  furze  between  Exmouth  and 

Budleigh  Salterton» 
Drosera  longi/olia... Bogs,  Woodbury  Hill. 

, ,      rotundifolia . .  .Ditto. 
Equisetum palustre.^.Bogs,  Budleigh  Salterton. 

sylvaticum... Ditto. 
Eryngium  maritimum...  On  the  sandy  downs,  Exmouth. 
Euphragia  mscosa . . .  Starcross 
Euphrobia  par  alias... Dd^^lish.  Warren 
Gastridium  lefidigerum... GliffSj  Budleigh  Salterton. 
Genista  anglica... Woodhury  Hill. 
Glanceum  /w^^z^m... Cliffs,  Budliegh  Salterton. 
Gymnadenia  ^^07zc>^5^(^... Woodbury  Hill. 
Habenaria  bi/olia...'Bogs,  Woodbury  Hill. 
Hordeum  maritimum . .  .Exmouth. 
Hypericum  androsa^mum .In  the  hedges,  Withycombe. 
Hyoscyamus  niger... On  the  sandy  downs,  Exmouth. 
Iris  fceti^issima... In  the  hedges,  Exmouth. 
Juncus  7?^ar^Ym^^5...Powderham  marshes. 

(x^rarc^e... Starcross  marshes. 
Koniga  mar  it  ima.  On  the  sands,  near  the  boat  station. 
Lathy rus  nissolia  ..Bdink  of  the  Cliff,  Exmouth. 
Lepturus  incurvatus . . .  Starcross. 
Lycopodium  selago... In  boggy  places,  Woodbury  Hill. 
Melittis  melissopkyllum...}isiyes  Wood. 
Moenchia  ^r^(?^a...Dawlish  warren. 
Narthecium  ossi/ragum...BogSj  Woodbury  Hill. 
Neotia  spiralis... fields,  Exmouth. 
Orobaiiche  minor... \n  clover  fields. 
Osmunda  regalis... In  boggy  places,  Budleigh  Salterton. 
Papaver  kybridum... Cliff  fields,  Budleigh  Salterton. 
Pinguicida  lusitanica...Bogs,  Woodbury  Hill. 
Emeus  acceleatus...^Q2ir  Hayes  Wood. 
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Sagina  maritima . . .  Starcross. 

Saxifraga  tridactylites..  On  old  walls. 

ScMerochloa  maritima . . .  Starcross. 

Scirpus  satii... Starcross. 

Scolopendrium  mlgare...ln  damp  hedges 

Sedum  acre...On  old  walls  and  sandy  downs 

Smyrnium  Banks  of  the  Plantation,  Exmouth 

Stattca  armeria...-Q&nks  of  the  Otter. 

limonium... Ditto. 
Teesdalia  nudicaulis...DaviYis\  Warren 

"^"tlratr'""'""*^'"^^  (Ae  only  English 

Trifolium  arteme...Sz.n^  near  Preventive  Station 

»      fragiferum...Q>r,  marshes  inside  the  embankment 
„      scahrum...SM,^,  Budleigh  Salterton. 
„      subterraneum... Exmouth 

Vtriclaria  minor.-.In  the  ditches  about  Exminster 

Victa  bithymca... cm  bank,  Exmouth 

Vtola  toga. ..Budleigh  Salterton. 
„    odorata  w.  «;ar... Budleigh  Salterton. 
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The  following  is  a  List  of  Seaweeds,  all  of  which  are 
found  on  the  Devonshire  coast — a  few  only  being  peculiar 
to  this  locality. 


Asperococcus  compressus 

„  echinctus 
Bryopsis  plnmosa 
Callithamnion  pedicillatum 
polyspermum 
roseum 
„       ^  tetragonum 
tetricum 
Turneri 
Ceramium  diaphanum 
„  echionotum 
„  rubrum 
„  strictum 
Chondrus  crispus 

Norvegicus 
Chorda  filum 

„  lomentaria 
Chordaria  fllagelliformis 
Chrysemenia  clavellosa 
Chylocladia  articulata 
kaliformis 
5,  ovalis 
parvula 
Cladophora  albida 
J  y  areta 
„  laetevirens 
„  lanosa 
nuda 
„  pellucida 
5,  rupestris 
uncialis 
Cladostephus  spongiosus 


Cladostephus  verticillatus 
Codium  tomentosum 
Conferva  aria 
Corallina  officinalis 
Cystoseira  fibrosa 
Dasya  coccinea 
Delesseria  alata 

„  hypoglossum 
„  ruscifolia 
„  sanguinea 
sinnosa 
Desmerestia  ligulata 
5,  aouleata 
viridis 
Dudresnaia  coccinea 
„  divaricata 
Dictyota  dichotoma 
Dumontia  filiformis 
Ectocarpus  granulosus 
„  fasciculatus 

siliculosus 
„  tomentosus 
Enteromorpha  clathrata 
compressa 
intestinalis 
Fucus  canaliculatus 
ceranoides 
„  nodosus 
„  serratus 
vesiculosus 
Furcellaria  fastigiata 
Gelidium  corneum 
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Gigartina  mamillosa 
Ginannia  furcellata 
Gloiosiplionia  capillaris 
Gracilaria  confervoides 
Griffithsia  setacea 
Grymnogongrus  Griffithsiae 

„  plicatus 
Haliseres  polypodioides 
Halsdrys  siliquosa 
Halymenia  ligulata 
Himanthalia  lorea 
Hypnea  piirpurescens 
Iridsea  edulis 
Jania  rubens 
Laminaria  biilbosa 
Laminaria  digitata 

„  fascia 

„  phyllitis 

„  saccharina 
Laurencia  dasyphylla 

„  pinnatifida 
Leathesia  tuberiformis 
Lyngbya  majuscula 
Mesogloia  vermicularis 
Naccaria  Wiggii 
Nemaleon  parpureum 
Nitophyllum  bonnemaisoniae 
„  gemlini 
„  laceratum 
punctatum 
Padina  pavonia 
Phyllophora  membranifolia 

„  rubens 
Plocamium  coccineum 
Polyides  rotundatus 


Polysiphonia  atro-rubescens 
„  brodia3i 
„  byssoides 
elongata 
„  fastigiata 
fibrata 
fibrillosa 
formosa 
nigrescens 
„  pulvinata 
„  urceolata 
Porphyra  laicniata 

vulgaris 
Ptilota  sericea 
Punctaria  latifolia 

plantaginea 
Ehodomela  subfusca 
Rhodymenia  bifida 
„  ciliata 
„      *  jubata 
„  laciniata 
„  palmata 
palmetta 
Rytiphlaea  fruticulosa 
penartroides 
thuyoides 
Sphacelaria  cirrhosa 
scoparia 
Spyridia  filamentosa 
Striaria  attenuata 
Ulva  atomaria 
lactuca 
latissima 
„  linza 


THE  END. 
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